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Royal Highneſs 
GEORGE 


PRINCE of VVALES, &c. 


May it pleaſe Tour HIGHNESS, 

' =p» Hilſt all Loyal Subjects, 
are Zealous in congre- 
tulating Your ROT AL 
| Fans happy Ac 

ceſſion to the Throne; and rejoyce to ſee 

themſel ves ſecure, under his MAJE SIT 

Protection, and a Proteſtant Prince; 1 

hope Your HI H NHS& will pardon my 
Preſumption , if I at once congratulate his 


* a 4 Worthy 
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Worthy Succelſor,and lay at your HII. 
NES'S Feet, the Works of an Author, not 
8 che beſt of Patrons. | 


All thoſe Who are lingere Lovers of 
their Country, and prefer the Publick 
Good, before pfivate and ſiniſter Ends, 
cannot but be ſenſible of the ill Conſe- 
quences of a Roman Prince, fitting upon 
a Proteſtant Throne; which not long ſince, 
threatned the Security of our Lives, and 
the Subverſion of our Rights and Privile- 
ges, and what is more dear, the Enjoy- 
ment of our Religion; which muſt necds 
be more acceptable to God Almighty, than 
that Religion, which not only impoſes 
Impoſſibilities as Matters of F aith, but 

/ 
encourages Vice, and eſteems it Vertue, 
to ſerve a particular Purpoſe; - Injuſtice 
looſes it's Name, when their Temporal In- 
tereſt ſtands in the Way, and —— cea- 
ben k to * — MAN 1 
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© Thoſe who have long hoped to bring 
us under this unhappy Yoke, and involye 
us in ſuch deſtructive Infelicitics, have en- 
deavoured to attain their ill Deſigns, and 
encouraged the vain Hopes of a Preten- 
der, by ſowing: Diſcord, and making Di- 
viſions, amongſt Us, chat our Ruin might 
be admitted, and make Way, through 
our own Breaches their own Power be- 
ing unable to * upon a united Bo- 
dy. 771 21 


But Providence having ſhewn a peculi- 
ar regard to us in his Diſpenſations, and 
made us happy, by placing upon the 
Throne a PROTEST ANT PRINCE, whoſe 
Wiſdom and Conduct is ſo highly appro- 
ved, by all loyal and unprejudiced Sub- 
jects, hart: fi fruſtrated the deſtrugive Hopes 
of ill deſigning Men, and confirmed us in 


a deſirable Lepaquiliiey 


it 


His MATES? 7's Exemplary Chriſtian 
Charity, beſides his other Vertues, will 


ſoon 
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ſoon Unite thoſe Diviſions, and reconcile 
thoſe Animoſities, which were the De- 
ſigns of hot · headed Men, and the Hopes 
of thoſe that ſought our Ruin: And when 
thoſe Breaches are healed, which were in- 
flamed by the inveterate Seeds of Sedition 
and Faction, the united Members of this 
Great Body, will ſoon find the happy Ef- 
feats of a Prudent PRINCE; and admire 
that Wiſdom that made them'a happy and 
flouriſhing People, and His Majeſty. will 
be as famous in Peace, as his Predeceſſors 
have been i in War. 
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It will not then be diſputed of what 
Church, whether of Pau! or of Apollos > 
but both Parties excrciſing Chriſtian Cha- 
rity towards one another, will conſider 
themſelves as Members of one Body, which 
being ſerviceable to one another , grow 
ſtronger by acting unitedly, and they will 
then praiſe that Wiſe Head; that healed 
their Diviſions, and was the Author of 


their Proſperity, 


It 
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It is a Diſtemper in the Nerves, which 
deſcend from the Head, when one half of 
the Body is Emaciated, and wants it's 
due Influence of Spirits; but when both 
Parties enjoy the happy Protection and 
juſt Encouragement of their SOVEREIGN, 
and live undiſturbed in their Rights and 
Priviledges, that Kingdom which is uni- 
ted, may hope to ſtand and flouriſh z and 
\ it will be a Satisfaction to the Head, to 
ſee all the Members not only united, but 

Flouriſhing and Proſperous. 


This is what we may hope ſor, under 
His MAJESTT'S moſt Auſpicuous Reign; 
and which adds to our Satisfaction, is, that 
when it ſhall pleaſe God to call Him 
from an Earthly to a Heavenly Crown, 
theſe Bleſſings will ſtill be continued to 
us, under Your ROTAL #116 HNESS, 
who have already ſignalized your Self, by 
Heroick Actions, and thoſe other Noble 
Vertues, which promiſe us a laſting and 
ſucceeding Happineſs, being qualifyed to 

Govern 
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Govern in time of Peace, and to Defend 
us, if obliged to War. 


Nor need we doubt, but Your HIGH. 
NESS, will follow the Exemplary Steps of 
Vertue and Chriſtianity, which are ſo ſhi- 
ning and evident in Your ROTAL F4- 
T HER, and which already appear to our 
great Satisfaction in Your Self. 


The Honourable Author, whoſe Works 
we preſume to lay at your ZIG HNES'S 
Feer, was always eſteemed by Princes, as 
well asall Learned Men, not only for his 
Piety and Learning, but his Knowledg in 
all Parts of it, as well as his Noble Ex- 
tration, being both a good Chriſtian, 
and a great Philoſopher ; and though he ad- 
hered to the Church of England, yet he 
nad Chriſtian Charity for other Sects or 
Perſwaſions, and expreſſed in his Writings, 
his Averſion to thoſe Heats and Animoſi- 
ties, which ariſe in Men of different Per- 
ſwaſions. 


And 
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And as he had a great Eſteem ſor all 2 


other Chriſtian Vertucs, ſo he expreſſed 
his Value for that of Humility ; pla- 
cing it an«.-o{t thoſe which make up 
Maguanimity, and argue Greatneſs of 
Mind; which he thought moſt Wor- 
thy to be admired in thoſe, whom For- 
tune had placed in the higheſt Stations; 
and who have the Greateſt Temptations 
to the Comer. 3 tr 7 


T his is ſignally evident boch in His 
MAJESTY and Your HIGHNESS. Hu- 
mility in a Crowned Head being more 
to be admired than the Crown ir ſelf; 
which commonly affects them that wear 


it, with. Pride and Ambition g nor can 


this Vertue be leſs Excellent in Your 
HIGHNESS, who though the Crown 
ſits not on Your Head, it may be ſaid to 


be on Your Right Hand. | 
But I pretend r not here to give a Chia: 


racer, either of bis MAJEST Tor Tour 


Hie HNESS; they are both Sübgecls 


too 
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roo High for me to ſpeak their juſt Praiſe, 
and too Conſpicuous to want it; both 
preſent and future Ages, will find the 
good Effects of Wiſe and Prudent Go- 
vernment; and a Promiſing Poſterity is 
likely to continue thoſe Bleſſings to us, 
which we enjoy; as well as the Remem- 
brance of their Glorious Anceſtors. 


Nor need I give a Character of the 
Worthy Author to recommend his Va- 
lue; the high Eſteem all Learned Men 
have for him, both at home and abroad, 
may be ſufficient to gain Your HIGH. 
NESS's favourable Opinion ; and may 


in ſome Meaſure excuſe my Preſumpti- 
on. 


And ſince Piety and Vertue are ſo 
evident in your HIGHNESS, I the leſs 
doubt of your Protection, of what may 
tend ſo much to the promoting and en- 
couraging of Vertue and true Chriſtia- 
nity; of which the Honourable Mr. Boyle 


Was 
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S was was 2 nk Example , through the | 
1 whole Courſe of his Life 


If what ! humbly offer at 3 HIGH. 
NESS's Feet, may obtain Your A716 H- 
\NESS's Favourable Reception; and not 
be leſs eſteemed for paſſing through fo 
mean a hand as mine ; who am not ſo 
vain as to hope, that it will recommend 
me to Your Favour ; It will be the grea- 
reſt Satisfaction to me, that the Honow 
rable Authors Works, are not leſs eſtee- 
med upon my Account, which might 
be more acceptable from his own Hands. 


All that I ſhall further add is, That 
when His MAJESTY hath enjoyed 2 
Long and Glorious Reign over a People 
that cannot fail of Happineſs and Proſ- 
perity under the Government and Con- 
duct of ſo Wiſe and Prudent a Prince, 
except it be their own fault; and a laſting 
Peace hath made amends for a Tedious 
and Bloody War ; and when the Almigh- 


ty Diſpoſer of Kingdoms, who hath 
fixed 
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fixed the Crown on His Head , Thall 
think fit to call Him to an everlaſting 
Crown of Glory : May Your ROYAL 
HG HNESS. long ſucceed in Honour 
and Felicity, and Continue to us thoſe 
Bleſſings, which may deſcend; to Your 
Poſterity ; which are the ſincere Far. 
ers and * of, > bo | 


ke 


i ?E ICY 
. May it pleaſe your HIGHNESS © 
Tour Moſt Humble aud @ 


Obediem Servant, 


R!CHARD BOULTON. 
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Fle Honourable Authors Works 
have gained ſo much Ffteem 
and Reputatic n in the World, 
for ſo many Tears paſt ; and 
their intrinſick value and uſefulneſs being 
likely to preſerve the ſame to future Ages, 
there is no need to give a Charadler greater 
than they have obtained to recommend them: 
Their own worth is the beſt Encemium, and 
the Inſtruction they carry along with them, is 
* to make them acceptable to the Nea- 

er. 

Howe ver, fincethe. AuthorsWorks were wrote 
in ſeveral diſtinct Treatiſes, and the follow- 
ing Sheets contain ſeveral of thoſe Trafts, it 
may not be unreaſonal le to give the Reader an 
Account of what he may expect to find here. 
And for as much as theſe Books may fal into 
the Hands of ſeveral Perſons who have not 

. yet peruſed the Original Treatiſes, or _ 

* b y 
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by reaſon ef their ſcarceneſs, may not eafily be 
come at; it may not be amiſs, if we premiſe 
ſom ething in reſpect of the Authers Perfor- 
marces, ard ſomething in reſtect of our 


own. 
Ind Firſt,in reſpe of the Author, it is not 
4 k,:own to theſe that have peruſed bis Works, 
that tbouzh his Boks never manted enough 
to make them prateful and uſeful to the Rea- 
der, yet his Eloquence and Copious Fluent 
Style, involved what he wrote in ſuch a mul- 
titude of Words, that thumgh they might be 
more acceptable to Men of Parts, and the 
more Intelligent fort of Readers, yet thoſe of 
meaner Capacities could not ſo well retain the 
| Senſe, when delivered in ſuch long Diſcour- 
ſes, andwith ſo much Circumlocution. And 
as the Subjects in themſelves are alſtruſe, ſo 
they were likely to be much more ſo, when the 
Subject Matter of them was intermixed with 
fo many Words, which might puzzle ordinary 
Capacrties, to abſtrait and carry in their 
Minds, the ſenſe of the whole, hom 
Thus much being ſaid particularly in reſpect 
of th2 Author, we ſhall in the next place of- 
fer in favour of our ſelves, that the Copiouſ- 
meſs of the Authors Style, making it both * 
chargeable to the Bookſeller, and dear to 
th: Buyer , to have his Works Printed 
at the firſt Extent, as well as the Reaſons 
. 
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before mentioned, we thought it might not be 
unſerviceable to the Publick to preſerve both 
the Memory and Uſefulneſs of the Authors 
Writings, in as ſmall a Compa's as the Sub- 
jects would. admit, without Conti ating them 
fo much as to leave out any thing that might 
be uſeful and inſtruftive, or extending the 
Subjetts further than neceſſity required, And 
though larger Capacities, as we i imated le- 
fore, might be capable of carrying the ſenſe f 
what he expreſſed in ſo manyWorns,alorg with 
them yet we hope it will not be ingrateful,even 
tothem,to have the Senſe of the whole expreſ* 
ſed in ſewer, it beingmuch more eaſſe both to the 
Reader and his Memory, that what is wrote, 
ſhould be in as ſmall a compaſs, as poſſible. 
Indeed, his Philoſophical Werks were much 
more Copious in Morde, and wrote with a 
reat deal more Circumlocution, than his 
Theological ones, and therefore in proportion 
to the number of Books admitted of a great 
deal more Contract ion. Beſides, what parti - 
cularly relates to Divinity requires more Cir- 
cumlocutions than Philoſophy, not only to im- 
print upon the Mind the ſubſtance of the Mat- 
ter, and more compleat Ideas, but to makes 
thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions, which might leave 
the more laſting Marks upon the Memory ; and 
therefore proportionably, this Part of bis 


| Works would not admit of ſ» much Contracti- 
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on. Forever, we have endeavoured to draw 
them into as little Compaſs as the Suljects 
would hear. 

As to the Nature of our Performance, we 
muſt beſpeak the Candoar of the Reader, When 
we forme:ly wrote an abſtraf of his Pbiloſo- 
pbical Works, the World was Laſed to gi ve 

them a favourable Acceptance, and we hope 
' inthis Part we ba ve done our Endeavourto 
deſerve the ſam, h.wing taken all poſſible 
care to repreſent the Authors Thoughts, with 
as much brevity as they would admit in his 
own Mords. ER | 
And ſince the [Honourable Author hath made 
it appear by his Writings, that be was not 
only a great Philoſopher, but alſo a good Chri- 
ſlian; as we formerly Epitomized his Philo- 
ſophical [Wzrks, for the advantage of the Pub- 
lick, we thought it both Fuſtice to him as well 
as the Publick, to complzat his Works in Al- 
ſtract; that the World might ſee, by ſo good 
an Example, that Philoſophy and Divinity 
were not inconſiſicut with one another, and 
that b:ing a Philoſopher, would not be preju- 
di ial lo, but rat/er promote, Religion and 
\ Chriſtianity; for as the Author hath obſer- 
wed though it hath been thouzht ſtrange,that 
an Experimental Phil. ſopher ſbouid le à ⁊ca- 
lous Ci riſtian, yet both by his Example and 
Writings he hath made it evident, that Experi- 


mental 
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ges to a well d ſorſed Mind, towards making 
a good Chriſtian, and by Contemplating the 
Works of God, to raiſe a juſt Eſteem and ih 
Veneration for the Author. 

Since then Philoſophy is fo ſerviceable in 
promoting Religion, when a Philoſopher makes 
pious Applications of what Truths he dif: overs, 
in the following-Atſtrait, we have taken ſuch 
a Method in ranging the Subjeits, where 
Philoſophy is thus applyed; that the Reader 
might beſt diſcern the Intentions and Ceſſi ans 
of that worthy Author, and as the SubjeTs 
might beſt ſerve to illuſtrate and help to ex- 
plai t one another, and conſequently have the 
beſt Tendency to promote his Intent and 
Aim. 

As Philoſ-phy then may thus promote Chris. 
ftiani'y, by way of Introdu@ion to his Theolo- 
gical Works, we have begun with his Chri- 
{tian Virtuolo, i» which he makes it appear, 
not only that Philoſophy and Religion are 
compatible in the ſame Perſon, but that Pro- 
phaneneſs and Immorality too frequently pre- 
vent the good Effects of Philoſcephy, the 
Knowledg of Nature being miſapplyed by ſuch 
Libertines to diſcredit and diſcountenance the 
Practice of Religion; whereas a good Man, 
who is free from the Prejudices of Vice, will 
apply his Knowledg of E Creatures to confirm 

3 vs 
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his Belief, and increaſe hisVeneration of the 
Creator, ſince the Viſible Things of God 
in theCreation areTokens and Effefts of the Di- 
winity and eternal Power of God, And as 
Experimental Philoſopby diſcovers the Ex- 
cellences of God Almighties Power in the Fa- 
brick and Conduct of the Jui verſe; ſo it leads 
us to the Acknowledgment and Adoration of 
that Powerwhereas Superficial Knowledg and 
ill Grounded Principles only lead Men to A- 
theiſm;ſo that as pious Perſons make agood uſe 
of Philoſophy, ſuch prophane Perſons, conceited 
of their ſ:anty Anowledg, preſently conclude 
themſelves wiſe, and pervert that ſmattering 
of Philoſophy to Countenance their ill Princi- 
ples. To ſhew further, how much Philoſophy 
may contribute to promote Chriſtianity, he 
proceeds to ſhew, that it furniſhes us with 
Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of a God, 
ſince tle more a Man knows,he will be the better 
able to diſcover the Excellences of God's Works ; 
and as it is ſerviceable in proving the Ex. 
Stence of aGod,ſo it aſſiſts us to evince the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, giving us diſtin} No- 
tions of the Body and Mind, and the Eſſenti- 
al Differences of their Attributer, And as 
Philoſophy helps us to prove the Immortality 
of the Soul, fo it gives us ſufficient Proofs of 
Divine Providence, without which the Ex- 
cellext Contrivances of the Univerſe, where 
all Parts are Subordinately ſerviceable to one 


another, 


U 


Fe de 


vii 


another, could not be carried on aud maintai i- 
ed. From hence it further appears, that a 
Philoſophers Temper of Mind and the Method 
of his Thoughts tend to promote Chriſtianity ; 


for as one that is inclined to ſearch into and 


value Truths of an Inferior kind, will be bets 
ter inclined to value Divine Truths, which 
are of a more Eſtimable and Eternal Advan- 
tage; ſoa Philoſopher that Reaſons Mathema- 
tically, and makes uſe of the Teſt imeny of his 
Senſes, will have greater Satisfaction in em- 
bracing demonſtrated Truths than in diſputing 
Subtlety againſt them. And to make it appear 
furtle, how much Philoſophy contributes to 


promote Theology, he repreſents, that tl e tu- 


dious ſearch of Experimental Truths accu- 


ſtoms a Man to à ſerious ard ſetled &pplicat i- 


en of Mind, which is requiſite to the clea- 
ring of thoſe Notions and Matters of Fact, on 
which ſolid Arguments for Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion are founded, whereas Saper- 


ficial Wits, ſeek no further than the out ſide of 


things, and are too ſoon tired with ſerious 
Thoughts, quickly paſſing from oue thing to 4- 
not her, without ufing due attention to convince 
themſelves of their-Errors. 

Having thus ſhewn how ſerviceable Experi- 
mental Philoſophy may be to Religion in General, 
he proceeds to ſhew, how. it may be ſervicea- 
ble 40 prove the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 
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Lion, and as the chief Arguments of the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion, are the Excellency 
of it's Doctrin, the Teſtimony of Di vine Mi- 
ratles, and the great Effects produced in the 
World by it, having diſtinguiſhed Experience 
into Perſonal, Hiſtorical and Supernatural, 
h2 proceeds to apply theſ:, to recommend the 
C-edibility of the Chriſtian Reli;im, ſhewing 
that ſeveral things ought to be believed upon 
the Information of Experien:e of each of thoſe 
kinds, which might otherwiſ: be thougbt con- 
trary t) Reaſon ; and that we ought to have a 
peculiar regard to thoſe things that are re- 
commended to our belief by Supernatural Ex- 
perience, ſince we ought to give the higheſt 
degr-e of Aſſeat to what is taught by thoſe 
Perſons,whomGod hath commiſſioned to declare 
his Mind,DzvineTeſt imony being much ſtronger 
than Elumanb2ing warranted byGod's Verocity 
and boundleſs K:owled2; ſo that it is impoſſible 
for him to be deceived er to deceive us. He 
further (hews the force of Arguments drawn 
from Miracles, and how far Philoſophy aſſaſts 
us in Jadgim of them; to which be ſubjoyns 
the Power aud Prerogative of Reaſon in Jud- 
ging of thoſe things which are urged in defence 
of the Chriſtian Religion or azainſt it. 
Having thus ſhewn how a Man may le both 
a good Chriſtian aud a Philoſopher, and how 
much the later contributes to promote the for- 
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mer, he proceeds io ſbew, how in Matters of 
Z Faith, things may be above Reaſon, with- 


out being againſt it; to prevent groundleſs 


Exceptions againſt the Miſteries of the Chri- 


tian Religion; where he ſhews that things 
* which are ſaid to be abswo? Reaſon, are of two 
kinds, ſome of whic! cannot be diſcovertd by 
the Light of Reaſon, and others which it can- 
not comprehend when propoſed. 

And b. ving thus ſhewn, how PBbilifopby 
may promote Chriſtianity, he proceeds to ſkew, 
how Chriſt iauity may ele vate a Man'sThoughts, 
and by raiſing them, promote Magnanimity er 
Greatneſs of Mind; and here he firſt confders 
the vulgar Notion, and then ſhews what No- 
tion Philoſophers ought t have of it, and where- 
in the true Notton of it conſiſts; making it 


appear, that Chriſtianity is a true promoter of 


Magnanimity, the Sublimeneſs of the Inſlitu- 
tion, advancing ſolid and ſublime Vertue,and 
the Excellency of it's Rules, comprehending 
all the Vertues belonging to our Duty; yet 
commanding nothing but what we are able to 
perform, Fre further ſbews, that the re- 
wards of Vertue in this World are not only a- 
ble to animate the Mind, but alſo the rewards 
of a good Conſcience, a Chriſtian being excited 
to Heroict Vertue by an entire Confidence of 
future Felicitiet, made up of a Confluence of 
all things that Reaſon can deſire. He further 
: l | | : 1 | | 21 * 
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ſhews, what are the Objects of an Heroick 
Soul, and what they commonly aſpire too, as 
a good Name, efpecially in that State where 
they ſhall be made, aSpeRacle to God, to 
Angels and to Men; to which he adds, Ho- 
nour and Dignity, which are to be prefered 
before theſe Tranſitory ones in a Kingdom 
that cannot be moved; where the Righte- 
ous ſhall ſhine like the Sun in the Kingdom 
of their Father. To which he adds, the Ge- 
nuin Marks of Magnanimity, the firſt of which 
he eſteems to be, a Diſpoſition to pleaſe and 
glorify God, and to promote the good of Man- 
kind; as alſo, the reſiſting of the Temptations 
which iil Examples may lead us into; towhich 
he adds, Patience in Aflictious, and Humi- 
lity as Arguments of Magnanimity. 

The Author having thus ſhewn, how Phi- 
leſophy and Chriſtianity are conſiſtent and a- 
greeable, as well as ornamental in the ſame 
Perſon, and that the former may promote the 
later, and offered ſomething to confirm a Chri- 
ſtian in the belief of the Myſteries of our Faith, 
and to ſhew,that things above Reaſon are not 
therefore to be eſteemed contrary to it, and 
having further ſhewn, how Chriſtianity may 
promote Magnanimity of Mind, and tend to 


am in thoſe Vertues, which are Or- 


namental to a Chriſtian, we thoucht it not 


amiſs to diſtinguiſh theſe Subjects in this ge- 


ne ral 
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reral Abſtr at, under the Title of a diſtin 
Part. 

And ſince one of the Fundamental Articles o 
ourChriſtian Faith is theBelief of the Exiſtence 
of a Cod: and ſince Philoſophy hath bees miſe 
employed not only by propbane and prejudiced 
Libertines, but alſo by Heathen as well as o- 
therPhiloſophers, lo the diſadvantage of Re- 
ligion, and thoſe fundamental Articles which 
Chriſtianity is grounded upon; we ſball under 
the Title of the Second Part of his Ilealogi- 
cal Works, comprize thoſe Subjects which tend 
to prove the Exiſtence of a God and Provi- 
dence, and ſhew the Errors of thoſe who have 
been miſtaken in the Works of his Flands, de- 
rogating from the Honour of God, by attri- 
buting the wonderful Effects of his Wiſdom 
and Power to Primary Cauſes, either not Ex- 
iſtent, but only Chymerical and Tmagirary, 
or ſuch as are incapable of producing what a- 


lone was the Produ@ of that incomprehenſible 


Being, who was the Author of the Univerſ.. 
And Firſt, in his free Enquiry into the Re- 


ceived Notion of Nature, he repreſents, that 


as the Srl is a Poſitive Being it is apt to 
form Ideas, of all other things as Poſitive 


| Beings, tnough ſome are only Chymerical or 


Negations or Privations. As the received 
Notion of Nature, which is only Not ional 
thing, which neverthel:ſs, ſome are apt to 

N repre- 


ii 1 r 


repreſent as the Author of all thims, 4 fri- 
bing that to Nature which is due to the Wiſe 
dom and Goodneſs of God, which is both tuin 
rious to the Glory of God and to the uſeful diff 
covery of his Works. Having therefore 
fſhewn, that the Common Notion of Nature 
7s prejudicial tothe Notion of a Deity, be re- 
Aifyes that Miſtake by ſhewing, that what 15 
uſually aſcribed to Nature is the Effect of 
God's Wiſdom in the Creation, and the Ex- 
traordinary and Supernatural Titerpoſitions 
of Divine Providence. Fe further repre- 
ſents the various Acceptations of the Word 
Nature, ard the ambiguity of it's Senſe,which 
renders the uſe of it both unintelligible and 
ſubjeR to lead us into Errors; and endeavours 
to remedy theſe Inconveniences,by ſhewing how 
Nature may be otherwiſe cxpreled in it's ſe- | 
veral Senſes, He likewiſe ſhews the Inſuffr- fl 
ciency of the Word Nature in the Senſe uſed x 
by Ariſtotle and other Philoſophers, and of- ö 
fers his Reaſins why he does not uſe it in tbe 
vulgar recerved Notion, fince it is neither 
mad: uſe of in the Moſaick Creation nor the 
EraclitiſhWritings, And having further e- 
numerated the Common Epithites and Axi- 

oms of Nature; He illuſtrates the true No- 

tion of Nature by ſeveral Similies and other 
Teſtancey, ſhewing that it is ſo far ſrom being a 


thing exiſtent that it is only a Fictitious Term, 
contrived 
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contrived to expreſs compendiouſiy, ſeveral 
things by one Name. Having thus ſhewn the 
 Juſuffictency of the Word Nature, and having 
_ offered a fuller and truer Notion of it, le 


proceeds to make it appear, that God alone is 


that Plaſlick Power, and the Grand Author 
Heaven and Earth, who having firſt forms 


ed Univerſal Matter, put it's ſevercl Parts 


. #xtoVarious Motions, which were guided and 
. diſpoſed by his Wiſdom aud Power, ſo as to 
Convene into' that Beautiful StruFure, the 
. Univerſe; having ſetled ſuch Laus of Moticn 
. amongſt the Parts of Matter, that by his Or- 


d inary Concourſe, the Parts of the Univerſe 
once compleated, ſhould continue the Oeconomy, 
and propagate the Species of LivingCreatures, 


0 #hat God's Wiſdom and Power concurred, 


according to thoſe Ideas he had determined 


be m to conform to; ſo thatwhat is called the 


Na ur e of Body is not comprized init's own 


Nature or Eſſential Form, fince it requires the 


concourſe of external Agents to perform ſeveral 
of it's Operations. 


Having thus ſhewn the Erroneouſneſs of 


the wulgar Notion of Nature, and that it is 


prejudicial to Religion, he proceeds 10 make 
it appear, how the Heathens were miſled by 
it, which gave riſe probably to thoſe Idola- 


trous PraFices in Job's time, and the Ido- 
latries uſed among/t the Sabeans, which were 
5 
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Atl continued in future Mes, as in Galen's, 
time, and bath further ſpread amongſt the 
Chineſe; nay even the Fews and Chriſtians 
have been corrupted by the Antient Idolatrous 
Errors. He further. ſhews,the ill Effects the 
Belief of the Soul of the World had amongſt 
the Gentiles, and how prejudicial it was to 
the Worſhip of the true God, and ſince the 
Antients confounded that and Nature loge - 
ther, and as they believed the Univerſe to 
be endawed with Life, Underſtanding and 
Providence, which miſied them into Error, 
Chriſtians ought to have à care, how they ad- 
mit ſuch a Being as Nature, which Men are 
apt to aſcribe as many Prerogatives to, as the 
Idolaters did to their Mundane Soul. 

And to fhew further, why the vulgar re- 
ceived Notion of Nature ought to be rejeTed, 
he not only ſhews, that it is aſſented to, and 
aſſumed without ,(ufficiext proof, but that there 
is no need of ſuch a diſtintt Intelligent Be- 
ing, as Nature is repreſented, fince the 
Phxnomena »oſcribed to the Power of Na- 
ture flow from the Fabrick and Conſtitution of 
the World,as conſtituted by the Omnipotent 
Author of the Univerſe. Beſdes, the No- 
tion of Nature as commonly held is not only 
dark and unintelligible, but dangerous to Re- 
ligion, and conſequently to Chriſtianity, 
fince aſcribing to Nature the Wonderful Ef- 


 fetts 
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feds they ſee in the World inſtead of 10 God, 
they rob him of the Ve neration and Gratitude 
due to him, and praiſe her for what they re- 
cezve from God. And fince the greateſt Ar- 
gumentsof a God and Providence may be ta- 
ken from Gods Wiſe and Viſible Conduct in 
the World, to aſcribe ſuch things to Nature 
does not onlj weaken thoſe Arguments, but 
take away the neceſſity of acknowledging a 
Deity. 

* He further ſhews,that what is ſaid of Na- 
tures abhorrency of a Vacuum, is accounta- 
He for by Mechanical Rules and Examples, 
and though the Tendency of Heavy or other 
Bodies is aſcribed to a Diſpoſition implanted 
by Nature, yet thoſe Tendences depend upon 
Mechanical Laws. And tho ſome may Object 
that thoſe ſeeming, Anomalies in things, may 
be Objefted againſt a Providence as well as 
Natures Care, yer he ſhews, That God Al 
mighty as Sovereign of the World, hath not 
only the Power to diſpoſe of hisWorks as he plea- 
ſes,for his own Gloy, but that hisWiſdom being 
paſt finding out, he may have Deſigns in thoſe 
Anomalics which we cannot diſcern; and 
conſequently may ſhew as much Wijdom and 
Providence in the receding from the Laws of 
Natures as in eſtalliſbing of them. Aud as 
Providence had ſeveral Ends in forming his 


Creatures, ſo he principally reſpeits the Uni- 
| ve / al 
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wer{al good of his Works, ſ that we ought not 
to be too raſh in cenſuring God's Providence, 
fince the goed of ſome particular Creatures, be- 
ing not the end of God's Creation, we muſt 
not exfed, that he ſhould regard the good of 
ſome particular Creatures, before the welfare 
of thoſe of a Superior Rank, ſo that things 
which ſeem incongruous to Providence, not 
only are agreeable to ir, Bur tend to accompliſh 
it's Deſigns, 

After this, having conſidered what Rea> 
ſons might firſt induce the received Notion 
of Nature, and conſidered Mtion as it is 
faid to be natural or violent, he ſhews, that 
Motion at the firſt was either given to Bo- 
dies by God, or impreſſed upen them by the 
force of ſome other Parts of Matter. Fle 
farther ſhews, hom unreaſonable Critical Diſ- 
charges are attributed to Nature, and that 
berCare is not at all concerned in the Cure of 
Diſeaſes, and that frequently in ſuch Caſes, 
Gods Providence ever-rules Mechanical 
Laws, and that Anomalies are no Arguments 
azainſt Divine Providence. 

Having thus ſhewn, how ſolid Philoſepby 
may be prejudicial, by ſach imaginary Terms, 
as Nature, which ought not to be uſed without 
Caution and Reſtrittion, he proceeds to re- 
preſent the Advantage this Diſcourſe may af- 

ford io Religion, by preventing Men from run- 


ing 
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ing into. thoſe Extravigant Errors, which 
not only the "Antients but ſome Moderns ha ue 
33 1 1 \ "i "th b | K 44 
teen Supe rr by ſbewing ſo much Venera- 
tion for Nature; Secondly by vindicatieg the 
Proceedings of Divine Providence; and 
Laſtly, . by- inclining Men to pay thar juft 
Jeneration, Praiſe and Thanks direly 10 


God, which are uſaal 7 aſcriled t 9 what i hey | 


call Nature. is 

Havi thus briefly mentioned ſome «1 f 
the Heads on which the Author hath inſiſted 
in his free Enquiry into Nature; {nce what 
he ſays of Final Cauſes ted ro the Demon- 
tration of 4 God and Providence, we have 


to that of Nature ſubjoyned 1, 1:;ſcourſe of 


of. Organized Parts he calls Amal Fuds'; 


— 
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Body or the Mind; From hence he proceeds 


to examin Carteſius's Opinion in reſpe of Fi- 
nal Cauſes, ſhewing how far a Man may en- 
quire into the Ends God propoſed in making 
bis Creatures, and how far things were made 
for particular Ends, ce. 

Having examined Carteſius's Opinion 4- 
bout Final Cauſes, he proceeds te ſhew the 


Uſefulneſs of allowing Final Cauſes, fince the 


Excellent Contrivance of the Syſtem of the 
World, the Curious Fabrick of Animal Bo- 
dies, the Uſes of their Seuſes and ot her 
Parts, have been always ſtrong, Arguments 
of the Exiſtence of a Deity, who made thoſe 
admirable Structures, and that the greateſt 


Praiſes that have been paid him, have been 


upon the Account of that Admiration, which 
was raiſed by the Contemplation of his Works; 
therefore it would be injurious to God, to diſ- 
allow Final Caulc*, whence th ſe Attributes 
of Wiſdom and Go:dneſs muſt receive the Ho- 

nour due to them. | 
And to prove farther the certainty of Fi- 
nal Cauſes, he brings ſeveral Inſtances of 
Final Cauſes, from the Bodies of Animals, 
as well as from Iuanimate Bodies; and eſpe» 
cially from Inſtances of Diſtempers of the Eyes, 
and the different Structure of the | Eyes 
of ſeveral Creatures; the Struftare of which 
as wellas other Parts are Inſtances of God's 
N Providence; 
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Providence; to which Argaments he 
adds others proved by Divine Revelation, 
And toevince further the Doctrin of Fi- 
nal Cauſes, he proceeds to ſhew,how Natural 
Agents tend to certain Ends, and what Ad. 
vantage Men enjoy above other Creatures, 
He further ſhews the Advantages Men / eceive 
by Final Cauſes, not only as Rational Crea- 
tures, but as Animals; and that ſome things 
are uſeful only by a Secondary Advantage Men 
find by them. He likewiſe ſhews us, that Gods 
Ends are further illuſtrated by Inſtaxces of 
Human Deſigns. To which be ſutjoyns,what 
Cantions a Man ought to uſe ia conſidering 
Final Cauſes, fince in reſpect of Cel:/tialBo- 
dies, it may no! be ſafe to propoſe Argumems 
of their Nature, from the Suppoſition of par- 
ticular Ends, at leaſt of Human Ozes deſigned 
by God in framing them, where God's parti- 
cular Ends are more evident from Revelati» 


on than ds 6 He likewiſe further ſhews, 


that from Rnown Ends, particular Conje- 
ctures of the Uſe of the Parts mi be drawn, 
and that from the manifeſt fitneſs of ſome 
things to Animal Ends or Cſ:s, it may be 
reaſonable ro infer, U bat the y were framed 
and ordained in rejerence to it by an Intelli- 
gent and Defiguing Agent, and that Inſects 
are not only {ſtances of Final Cauſes, but 


that the Induſtry of ſeverel Creatures, as well 
| 6 2 45 
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as the Propagation of their Species," are In+ 
ſtances of God's Providence; antl fince our 
Uaderſtandings are unfit to judge of God's 
Wiſdom, our Inorance can be no Argument 
againſt bis Providence: He further ſhews, 
that we ought not to be too haſty in judgixx 
of Final Cauſes, fince the Je #f ſeveral 
Parts are difficult to le underſtbi, ' ſb thi 
ſeveral Arguments grounded apon Final Cau- 
les prove only Conjectural. He fur her ſhewy, 
why the diſcovery of Final Oauſes, ought 
not to diſcourage us from the Purfwit' of Effi- 
cient Cauſes, it being tle bufineſs of Nu. 
turaliſt, not ſo much to confider why; "as how 
particular Effets are produced. 5a 

Having thus under the Title of the ſ:cond 
Part of the firſt Bock confidered, what the 
Author hath ſaid to prove the Exiſtence of a 
God and Providence, en which the "Fundla» 
menta s of Chriſtianity are grounded, to ſhew 
further, how a Naturalift may by a nue ap- 
plication of Mind, further improve Chriſti- 
anity, we hate in the third Part, diſtin- 
guiſbed theſe Obſer vations which tend to that 
purpoſe, under the Title of the third Part 
of the firſt Book. And ſince moſt of the In- 
ſtances of Final Cauſes in the ſecond Part art 
taken from the Obſervation of rhe Eyes of 
Animals, as a further Irſtance of Providence, 
we have begun this Part with his Obſervati- 
ons 


n 
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ons on vitiated Sight. And fence Occaſi- 
| onal. Reflections may be of ſo much aduar- 
1 tage to a well diſpoſed Chriſtian, we have to 
| theſe ſubjoyned his Diſcourſe of Occaſional 
| Meditations, to countenance and encour 

rage which, . the Author hath infiſted ou theſe 
Knducements or Moti ves. Wy HE, 

A Firſt, the Exerciſe of them hani ſbes 

Idleneſs, aud keeps us from waſting our Time 

| in idle uni uain Company; Secondly, they 

\ Keep out ill Ihoughis, ile Soul being cun- 

| ftanthyemployed with god enes; Thirdly, 

the delighifulneſs of ſach Reflections is auo- 

ther Motive, ſuch Meditations ſupplying us 

with a variety of Sutjetts, as Numerous as 

the Works of Nature or Art; and as Variety 

is pleaſant , ſo an Occaſſonal Reflector always 

carrys his Library about him; and that which 

5 males them more pleafant is, the unexpeted- 

: neſs of L houghts, which is the higheſt de- 

q gree of Novelty, and. excerdinzly gratifyes 

Men's Minds: And thus, Fourthly, Occa- 

fronal Reflections alſo further conduce to exer- 

ciſe aud improve ſeveral Faculties of the 

Mind; Fifthly, He further ſhews, hom Occa- 

fional RefleFions may be advantagious is 

improving Wit, Extemporary heflections gra- 

dually bringing the Mind to a readineſs of 

Conception, and to draw ſuch Conceptions 

from the Nature of things; as alſo by impro- 
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ving, the ſtyle of the Writer; the uncommon- 
neſs of the SubjeFs exerciſing his Intention 
10 form proper Expreſſions. | 
Further Advantages of Occaſional Nefle- 
tions being propoſed, as the exciting of good 
Thoughts and Motions in the Will and Affe- 
ctiens, and the promoting Devotion and Pie ty, 
he fubjoyns, ſeveral Examples to ſhew the 
a Toantages and d:lightſulneſs of ſuch Medi- 
rations, from whence it appears, that Indu- 
ery and Application may be ſerviceable and 
delightful to thoſe that employ it, and that 
Inſtruction may be learned out of the moſt fa · 
miliar Objects, by thoſe that are diſpoſed to 
be informed. | 
Having thus given the Reader an Account 
of the Suljefs contained in this firſt Volume, 
we ſhall only add, that we have mot only 
diſtin:uiſhed it int) three Parts, as the 
Subjefis ſeem to appear -of a different 
N.ture, aud could not, without being confuſed 
and i nme: hoically jumbled together, Be con- 
tained in ſubſeguent Chapters; but ſince the 
Subjects contatned in the ſecond Volume, are 
likewiſe of a different Nature from thoſe con- 
tained in this, we have further made this 
general diſtinttion, dividing the whole into 
the firſt and ſecond Books, Ws ey, 


As 
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As to the Subjects contained in the fecond 
Volume, we ſhall give an Account of them in 
the Prefate premiſed to that,” and ſhall cal) 
here add in reſpect of this Epitomy, that if 
any Errors have /liped our Notice in the Er- 
rata fubjoyned to tte Contents, we hate the 


Readers Candour will excuſe and correct them, 
whether the Errors of the Preſs or Inad ver- 


teney. 


But fince it was defired that ſomething 
might be ſaid of the Author's. Life, which 
was fo peculiarly Remarkalle both for his Pie - 


ty and Learning, ws have undertaken accord- 
ing to the Leſt Circumſtances we had the Op- 
portunity to inform our ſelves with, to draw 


a brief Scheme of it. We pretend not, that 


it is ſo compleat as we could wiſh, the Me- 
moirs which might have been Material to 
make it mere p:rfet having been retained or 


baried in Oblivion for above. twenty Tears, 
which before this time we hoped might have 
come to Light ; But fince no Pregreſs bath 
been male 10 draw up a Character that hath 
Been ſo famous all over the World, and de- 
ſerxed ſo well of Mankind, and might be ſo 


Uſeful and Exemplary, we rather thought 
it Juſtice to his Extraordinary Merit, to 
repreſent it in the fainteſt Reſomblance, than, 
none at all; and though it might not be ſo 
bright as the wortby Original might deſerve, 

c & yet 
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vet. Beams 70 at [ere ooh T4 Clouds are 
etter thaz at all, an 4 may put the. 
eter in Me 45 of what he Men er 1. Exc, 
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And gh bas Character in a great. 
Meaſure A 00 01 d from bis. * UE , 7 005 
fince the N Lia hi 9 8985 
al \ ſhow 10. f. the brighty: ary). the es 

well, as when concentere thrown in, 
a Phocus, we thought it not improper 10 re- 
gilter Jomg of the chief of his. Thoughts apon.. 
particular Subjects in that, regular Order 
which the Nature of them in ſo good a Chri- . 
ſtians Charatter might challenge, and call 
together ſome Material Circumſtances of bis a 
Writings, to witneſs thoſe Excell-nces which | 
were apparent not only in his Books, but his . 
Practice. Not that this cam add any th ing... 
to bis Charatter, but it may _ropreſent it 
more clearly to thoſe, who cannot eaſily ſpare 
the Time, or take the Trouble, io draw to- 
gether a egular Idea of nhat is interſperſed 
through ſa many Volumes. 

And though we give this Ela n the 7, itle. N 
of a Life, we rather. think it our ſelves, 42 
faint Idea, than a e eu of 1 1 
Nite Ne R 1 
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from it. and therefore me hope, rhar though 


we :cammt do his Charater Juſtice," what we 
have ſaid can ds V Hin . uo Injultice; and that 
4. Reader mill. pardon what 11 deficient 
either for want of better er or e, er 
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n 1. Mr, Bayles large Critical and Hiſtorical 


Dictionary in Engliſn; in 4 Vol, Fol. 
Il. Thenew World of Words, or an Uni. 
verſal Engyth Dictionary, containing -an Ac- 
count of the Original or Proper Senſe and various 
Significations of all hard Words: derived from. - 
ther Languages, together with à brief an plain, 
Explication of all Terms relating to any of the 
Aits and Sciences, either Liberal or Mechanical. 
To which is added, the Interpretation of proper. 
Names of Men and Women; allo the Greek 
and Latin Names of Divers Sorts of Animals, 
— Metals, Minerals, &c. with ſeveral other 
remarkable Matters more particularly, Expreſt 
in the Preface, Compiled by Edward Phillips Gent. 
the 6th Edition Reviſed, Cor rected ana Im. 
proved, with the Addition of near 20 thouſand 
Words from the beft Authors, Domeſtick and 
Foreign, that treat of the ſeveral Subjects, by J. X. 
Philobibl. A Work very neceſſary for Strangers, 
as well as onr own Country-Men, in order to the 
right Underſtanging'of what, they ſpeak write or 
read. a | 

+ III. A General Hiſt, of England, both Eccle- 
fiaſtical and Civil, from the Earlieſt Accounts of 
Time, taken from the moſt Antient Records, 
Manulcripts and Printed Hiſtorians. With 
Memopials of the moſt--Eminent Perſons in 
Church and Ft 8. As allo the Foundation of the 
moſt noted Monaſteries, and both Univerſities, 
Folio, by James Tyrrell, Eſq; 

+ IV. Geodeſia, or the Art of Surveying and 
Meaſuring of Land made eaſy. Shewing by plain 
Practical Rules, how to ſurvey, protract, caſt up, 
reduce or divide any piece of Land whatſoever, 
with new Tables for the eaſe of theSurveyor in re- 
ducing the Meaſures of Land, &c. by John Love, 
thez #Þdition with Additions. 


Sold h TA. Taylor at theShip in Pater-noſter- Row. 
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HONOURABLE | 
ROBERT BOYLE, Eq 


HE Honourable Robert Boyle; 7he rntrs. 
was not only diſtinguiſhed by fin. 
the Nobleneſs of his Family 
and Birth, but by his early 
Piety and the conſiderable 
eſs, his Aſſidvity and Parts made, in all 
manner of Learning ; ſo that he was ex- 


empt from that Reflection, which Juvenal made 


on ſome; who valued themſelves only for the 
2 of their Anceſtors, ſince he might truly 
uy, | 


Od Genus & Attavi & qua non fecimus ipſi 
Vix ea neſtra voce. 


He 
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— The LIFE of the 

He had Intrinſick value enough of his own, to 
entitle him to Honour, beſides that of his Fa- 
mily and Extract; ſo that his whole Life was 
ſpent in enobling his own Mind, ang cultiva- 
ting ſuch Studies as might not only be ſervicęa · 
ble to himſelf, but the Generglity of Mankigd; 
having publiſned ſo many excellent Tracts, that 
whoeyer re ids them would think, that bis N 5 
Life was nothing but à continuedsSeries of Study, 
and employed in improving Uſeful Kacwledg; 
ſo that the Peruſal of his Books in a great Mea- 
ſure ſpeak his Life, and might ſeem to ſpare us 
the trouble af, writing, on 8 Subject, ſince an 
Iadiffereni per ſon might Judgthoſe enopgh to 
take up his whole time, and that but little could 
be ſpared for any other Amꝑſements; but his 
quick and penetrating Thoughts could ſoou diſ- 

patch a great deal of buſineſs. 
Since then the World is ſo much obliged to 
him, for what he hath-fayouredthem yith;that 
ve may do all the Juſtice we can, to th Chara- 
cter of ſo worthy a perſon, we ſhallfgndea- 
vour, as far as the Information we can 1. will 


— 
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admit, to draw a ſhort Scheme of Life; 
which will be an Honour to himſelf, and'a No- 
ble Example to Poſterity, which can ſcarce, nay 
cannot poſſibly be paralelled. eg. 
El Bi The Honourable: Robert Boyle was fart 
and Extra- Son to Richard the firſt Earl of Cork ig Irel h 
Fion. and Born at Liſmore in that Kingdom. Liſmpre 
is ſeated upon Broodwater, a River on the 
Weſt fide. of the County ot Waterford, juſt as 
it leaves the County of Cort. It is remarkable 
for it's Biſhops See, where Chriſtian the Biſhop 
aud Legate of Jreland preſided, about the 
Year 


5 
1 


Tae Robert Bee. 
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Year 1148, a Perſon very deſerying of the 


hurch of Vreland; and the place may be ſaid. 
—— leſs remarkable for the Birth of this 
Honourable Per ſon, who hath Signalized him- 
ſelf by ſo much Learning and Merit, and rai- 
ſed a laſting Character throughout the Learned 
Part of the World. As for the Account of his 
Family, we ſhall take it from what Mr. Collier 
hath obſerved in his Great Dictionary, which 
is thus brefly delivered. Richard Boyle, Earl 
of Burlington had this Honour confered upon 
© him by King Charles the II. 1664 and is the 
c firſt>Engliſh Earl of that Title; bis Father was 
Richard Baron of Yowphall and Bandon, Viſ- 
count of Kinalmeakyaud Dungarvan, and Earl 
© of Cort in Ireland, whereunto King charles the 


It. added that of Baron Clifford Earl of Cum 


eherl and. But that which added to the Glory 
cot his Family is the Fame of the late Earls two 


© Brothers, vix. Reger Boyle Earl of Orrery, and 


Baron Brag hall in Ireland, ſufficiently recom- 
mend to the World by his elegant Writings 


© both in Verſe and Proſe; and Robert no leſs 


* known by his large Improvements in Experi- 
mental Philoſophy, and the many Excellent 
* Volums he hath Publiſhed to the World. 

And as the Honourable Robert Boyle: was an 
additional Ornament and Honour to his Noble 
Family; ſo he was not leſs happy in a Siſter the 
Lady Renelaugh, with whom he lived Forty 
Years, and of whom the Right Reverend Father 
in God Gilbert Lord Brſhop of Saum, gives 
the follow ing Character. © She lived the loag- 


* eſt on the Publick Scene; ſhe made the grea- 


© teſt Figure in all the Revolutions of theſeKing» 
* * 5 wy doms 
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The LIFE of the 


© doms for above Fifty Years, of any Woman 
« of our Age. She Employed it all for doing 
good to others, in which ſhe layed out her Time, 
© her luteteſt and her Eſtate, with the greateſt 
« Zcal and the moſt Succeſs that I have ever 
*known; ſhe was indefatigable as well as dex- 
© terous in it; and as her great Underſtanding 
Land the vaſt Eſteem ſhe was in, made all Per - 
Iſons i in their ſevera! Turns of Greatneſs, de- 
« fire and value her Friendſhip ; ſo ſhe had a 
© good Title to employ her Intereſt with them 

* for the Service of others, by never makiag a- 

© ty uſe of it, for any end or deſiga of her own. 
She was contented with what ſhe had, and 
* though twice ſtripped of it, ſhe never mo- 
ved on her own Account, but was the gene- 
ral Interceſſor for all Perſons of Merit, 
dor in want, which was the more Chriſtian and 
Effectusl, becauſe not limited to the Compaſs 

* of Parties or Relations. When any Party was 

© down, ſhe had Credit enough and Zeal to 
: ſervethem, and made uſe of thoſe ſo Effedu- 
© all y, that in the next Turn ſhe had a new ſtock 

* of Credit; which was wholly employed in 
* that Labour of Love in which ſhe ſpent her 
Life; and though ſome Particular Opinions 
might ſhut her up in a Divided Communion, 
vet her Soul was never of a Party; ſhe divi- 
© ded her Charity and Friendſhip betwixc both, 
* her Eſteem, as well as her Bounty, with the 
trueſt regard to Merit, and her own Obliga- 
tions, without any difference, upon the Ac- 
© count of Opinion. She had a vaſt reach of 
2 Lua an Apprehenſions, and an Uni- 
* verſal Affability and Eaſineſs of Acceſs ; _— 
mility 


a 
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* witity which condeſcended to the meaneſt of 


*Perſons and Concerns ; an obligiug kindneſs 
Land readineſs to adviſe thoſe who had any 


© occaſion for her Aſſiſtance; and beſides other 
Excellent Qualities, ſhe had the deepeſt ſenſe 
of Religion, and perhaps more conſtantly tur- 
*ned her Thoughts and Diſcourſe that way, 
than was frequent in her Age. Such a Siſter 
well became ſuch a Brother, which ſhe might 
in a great meaſure owe to his conſtant Conver- 
ſation and Example, what hath been ſaid of 
her being agreeable with his Character; but of 
this in another place. This may be ſufficient 
to ſhew, that though he was an excellent and 
bright Ornament of his Noble Family, yet an 
extraordinary Concourſe of goodQualities were 
emineat in each Branch of it, but more eſpeci- 
ally in himſelf, who retained all Vertues in an 
eminent Degree, as well as the other peculiar 
Endowments of his Mind ; thoſe fhining Bran- 
chee, ſhewing the bright Original from whence 
they ſprung. 855 
All that I ſhall ſay further in reſpect of his 
Birth and Extraction, is, that as his Family was, 
to uſe the Words of the Learned Biſhop Zurnet, 
« Watered with the bleſſings and due of Hea- 
even, as well as fed with the beſt Portions of 
© this Life, and produced ſo many Noble Plants, 
« ſo they ſignally felt the Effects of their Hum- 
© ble and Chriſtian Morro, God's Providence is 
* my Inheritance. And as he was the only Bro- 
ther of five, who had none of thoſe high II- 
tles that ſound great in the World; yet he 
raiſed himſelf a Name, greater than any could 
Sive him, and which all the World — 
ro, 8 
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| promiſing Bloſſoms, of his early Piety, [ 
which afterwards ſhone, out in full Perfection, 
and the Specimens of his great Capacity, and 
5 large Endowments of Mind, made an eat ly | 
| appearance. in his Tender Years; which were 
firſt cultivated in the meaner Schools in Ireland; 
where, no doubt, his Progreſs was anſwerable 
to the quickneſs of bis Parts, and the great ad- + 
Wben his tender Years had. been duly inſtru- 
Qed and improved in the geceſſary Rudiments 
of School Learning, and his Age and Oppor - 
tunities made it reaſonable, he further pro- 
ved and purſued his Studies, in the Univerſity 
of Leiden iii Holland; where his Progreſs and 
Application were ſuitable to the Greatneſs f 
his Genius, and the Natural Diſpoſition he 
had, to furaiſh his Mind, with. ſuch things, as 
were grateful and acceptable to a Diſpoſition 
that aimed at Univerſal Knowledg, eſpecially 
ſuch as might become ſo great a Soul, and en- 
large the Sphere of a Capacity of ſo vaſt an Ex- 
tent. | „i 017454 bus 03188 
Hi Tra. When he had improved; his Studies at the 
wels. Univerfity, he omitted no Opportunities of ad- 
ding to the Knowledg of Books, the ſtudy. and 
ſearch into the Knowledg of Men, Which can 
no way be better underſtood, thaa by traveling 
into ſoreigu Countrys; where the Manner sand 
Cuſtoms, of People appear. more free and un- 
diſguiſed to Strangers, than to their owa Caun- 
try men; and could be advantagious to none 
more than to one, whoſe, ſagacity and quick 
apprehenſion, would enable him to make the 
niceſt Judgment, and whoſe plentiful * 
wou 
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Honourable Robert Boll. 7; 
would allow him all the Opportunities, which 
Obſervation or Converſation could afford to 
improve a Mind ſo well qua lifyed to receive 
Inſtrudlion, and to admit of Improvement. To 

ttzis end, when he had qualifyed himſeif in the 

> Univerſity, he firſt Travelled into Fance, and 
then into Suiſſcrland, Italy and other Covurries, 
where his Curioſity orHopes of advantage in 
the Improvement of his Knowledg incliged 
him; and as his early Piety was well grounded 
in a well diſpoſed Mind, hi; Vertuous Inclinati- 
ons ſecut'd him from admiting the leaſlTinQure 
of the Vices of the Places he came in, or of the 
Times; fo that he rather like the induſtrious 
Bee, extracted and collected Honey out of the 
pureſt Flowers, and converred the worlt of 
Examples to a pious Uſe, and to uſe Dr. 
Burnet's Expreſſions, © He began early to ſhew 
© both a Probity aud Capacity, that prumiied 
© great things; and paſſ d through the Youthful 
© Part of bis Life, with ſo little of the Youth ia 
him, that in his Travel , while he was very 
© young, aud wholly the Viaſter of himſelf, he 
© was out of the reach of the diſorders of that 
© Age, and the Countries he paſſed ihrough, 
© He had a Modeſty aud Purity ſo deeply root- 
ed iu his Nature, that thoſe who kaew him 
the earlieſt, have often told me, : hat even then 
Nature ſeemed entiely ſagctityed in bim. 

And as Liberal Educz tion, great Oppor r ery 
tunities, and plentiful Fortunes too frequent- Piery and 
ly expoſe young Gentlemen 10 great Iaconve Lait 
niences, and as great Vices, Mr. Boyle being 
7 with good !'riwciples, and the ear- 
Seeds of Piety, teaped the quite contrary 

| d ad vautages. 
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advantages. And as he had a great and noble 
Fortune, it was eſpecially great to him, as he 
was endowed with a great and noble Soul, do 
make uſe of it to the beſt purpoſes. The earl 
increaſe of his Piety and yertuous Priaciples,he 
frequently owned to receive a great deal of aſ- 
fiſtance and advantage from his Converſation 
wich the Godly and Pious Archbp. Uſber, Pri- 
mate of Ireland, who as he way a particular NN 
Friend to the whole Family,was not backwards 
in promoting the growth of thoſe hopeful Seeds is 
he might exfily diſcern would produce a noble [ 
and pleatifyl Yarveſt. He put him chiefly on 7 
the ſtudy of the Scriptures in the Original Lan- 8 
guages, which he for feveral Years purſued with 1 
10 much exaQneſs, that he could readily quote | 
all remarkable Paſſages in Hebrew ; and he read 
the New Teſtament ſo diligently in Greek, that 
when any paſſage was mentioned upon any Oc- 
caſion, he could readily repeat it in that Lan- 
guage. | 
2e pro- Having hitherto takeg Notice, as far as we 
zreſ« of bi can inform our ſel ves, of what happen'd in his 
riper Tears. tender Years, and the early Progreſs he made 
towards Heaven, and the hopeful Foundations 
he had laid for a Noble Superſtructure, we 
ſhall proceed to that which his riper Years 
made fo Splendid and Magnificent, and which 
had not only a large foundation in the Knom- 
ledg of Natural Things, but ſoared ſo high, 
that he converſed with Saints and Angels, and 
even Seraphims themſelves; nor did be only 
trace the footſteps of Nature, but penetrated 
ſo deep, as to diſcover the bright Apprebenſi- 
ons ofa God and his Attributes, ſo that in him 
| we 
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we may, to uſe the words of the Learned Dr. 
Burnet triumph upon the Honour that belongs Pr. Bur- 
© to Vertue and Religion, which appeared fo net' Cha- 
© eminently ia a Life, which may be conſidered 4 9 
© as a Pattern of Living, and a Pattern ſo per. 
© fect, that it will perhaps ſeem a little too far 

© out of ſight, too much above the hopes, and 

© by conſequence, above the endeavrurs of any 

© that might pretend to draw after ſuch an O- 

© riginal, which muſt ever be reckoned amongſt 

© the Maſter Pieces even of that Great Hard 

© that made it. | might here challenge the whole 

© Tribe of Libertines to come and view the Uſe- 

© fulneſs, as well as the Excellence ot the Chit. 

© ſtian Religion, in a Life that was entirely de- 

© dicated to it, and ſee what they can object. I 

© ought to call oa all that were ſo happy as to 

© know him well, and obſerve his Temper and 

© Courſe of Life, and charge them to ſumm up 

© and lay together, the many great and gnnd 
things, that they ſaw in him, and from thence 
to remember always to how vaſt a Sublimity 

© the Chriſtian Religion can raiſe a Mind, that 

© does both throvghly believe it, and js entirely 

© governed hy it, | might here alſo call np the 

£ Multitudes, the vaſt Multitudes of thoſe who 

© have been made both the wiſer and the eaſier, 

© the better and the happier by his means: but 

© that | might do all this with the more ad- 

© vantage, I ought to hriog all at once into 

© my Memory, the many Hours that in a Courſe 

* of nine and twenty Years Converſation hive 
fallen to my own ſhare, which were very fre- 
quent and free for above half of that ti 

that have ſo often both humbled and raiſe 

: | d 2 | © me, 
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made Diviaity their ftudy, could parallel him 


c me, by ſeeing how exalted he was, and in 


© that feeling more 1. — my own Nothiag 
C 


© and Depreſſion, and which have always edi- 
© fyed, aad never ance, nor in any one thing 
© been uneaſy to me. When I remember, how 
© much | ſaw in hie and Learned, or at leaſt 
© might have Learned from him ; when I reflect 
aon the Gravity of his very Appearance, the 
Elevation of his Thoughts and Diſcourſes, the 
© Modeſty of his Temper, and the Humility of 
© his whole Deportment, which might have 
© ſerved to have forced the beſt Thoughts even 
< upon the worſt Minds, when I ſay, I bring 
© all this into my Mind; as I form upon it too 
© bright an Idea to be eaſily received by ſuch 
© 25 did not know him: ſo I am very ſenſible 
that I caagot raiſe it equal to the Thoughts 
of ſuch as did. | cannot bring out into 
< diſtin& Thoughts, all that of which I have 
© the imperfect hints and ruder draughts in my 
Mind, which I cannot think equal to a Sub- 
© je& ſo far above my own Level. And if the 
Depth and Sublimity of the Subject was too 
extenſive for one of my Lords Learning and 
Capacity, we may eaſily ſuſpe& that what we 
ſhall ſay, will be far ſhort of his Noble Chara- 
er, which can be no other way better expreſ- 
fed, than by acknowledging that what we can 
ſay of him, can only help to repreſent the faint- 
eſt Ide of the brighteſt of Charager. 

He ſtudied the Scriptures for many Years ſo 
exactly, in the Original Languages, and with 
fo much critical Strictneſs, and underſtood that 
Sacred Book ſo well, that few of thoſe that 
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or go beyond him: and had fo great a regard & 
value for that Sacred Book, that if any thing 
happened in Converſation, which might con- 
tribute to illuſtrate and explain, and give him 
a Clearer view of any Paſſage or Text in Scripe 
ture, he received it with pleaſure and chf 
ction, and examined it with the greateſt accu- 


„ a” 
* 


racy and ſtrictneſs, and was ſollicitons to have _ 


it in writing, if he perceived the Perſon not 


unwilling or uneaſy; and as he was very dili- . : 


gent and exact in ſearching the Scriptures him- 
ſelf, ſo he thought it the Duty of every Chri- 
ſtian to do ſo; and ns, whatever thivgs were 
written aforetimes, were written for our Iiftruflion, 
Rem. 15. 4. on this Occafion he delivers his 
Opinion to this Purpoſe, in bis firſt Part of 
the Excellency of Theology above Natural Phileſo- 
h; when God hath given greater InteBeQual 
Abilities than to the generality of Chriftians, 
and we willingly come ſhort of the Myſteries 
and Truths of Chriſtiaaity, which he hath in- 
vited as well as commanded us to ſearch after, 
it is not much of Gratitude to neglect that 
Duty; does it look like Gratitude, to receive 
Underſtanding and the hopes of Eternal Feli- 
city, without enquiring into the Nature and 


Purpoſes of that good God, who hath revea. 


led them in ſuch an Excellent way? to be ſol- 
licitous about the Properties of an Atem, and 
careleſs of the Attributes of the Great God, that 
formed all things. What regard does it ſhew 
to Religion, when we queſtion the Truth of a 
Propoſition in Staticks, about the Centre of 
Gravity; or in Geometry, about the Proper- 


ties of a Curve Line, and yet take the — | 
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of Faith, Matters of Everlaſting Conſequences 
\ una the Authority of other Men, as ſubject 
to m ſtake as our ſelves, when ſatisfaction may 
be h.d from the Word of God? the Noble Be- 
reans, when the Goſpel was propoſed to them, 
ſearched the Scriptures daily, whether thoſe things 4 
were ſo, Acts 18. 11. £ 
K's _ And tnongh he underſtood the Hebrew very F 
* —_— well, and had made a conſiderable progreſs in 
guages,&c. the Rabbinical Writings, and other Oriental 2 
Languages; and had read ſo much of the Fa- 4 
thers, as to form a clear Judgment of all the 
Eminent Ones, yet he declares in his Excellent 
Tra& of the Style of the Scriptures, that thoſe. 
Sacred Writings have the greateſt Influence 
| both on our Faith and Practice, God's Will 
being no where to be better Learmed than 
where it is revealed; and as Obedience to God's 
Commands requires thoſe from us, he further 


Interpreters, or even of the Fathers. And as 
he was well verſed in the Sacred Writings both 
of the Old and New Teſtament, ſo he was ear- 
neſtly defirous that all Mankind ſhould de ac- 

quaiated with them too. 
Air Know- And as he had read ſo much of the Scriptures 
led ando- AS Was ſuſſicient to make him a compleat Maſter 
Pinion in of the Body of Divinity, and had examined 
22 nicely the whole Controverſies of Religion; 
= % ſo he was far from being byaſſed in his Judg- 
ment, by any Parties or private Intereſt; and 
| as 


Hlourable Robert Boyle. 
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as he did not confine kimſelſ to any Party, fo 
he excluded no Party from him; having a 
Chriſtian Charity for all Parties, who were 
truly Religious, which he plainly declares in 
his Trad of the Style of the Scriptmres, for ſays 
he, I read the Sacred Authors and their Expo- 
ſitors with an Impartial Aim, having no de- 
ſign to prove any Articles by the Scriptures, 
but rather chuſing to deduce my Opinions from 
it, than to reſt them.to prove my Opinions ; 
ner do I neglect thoſe Arguments or Paſſages 
which confirm the Doctrin of the Church I ad- 
here to, yet only chaſing ſuch Paſſages as ma 

ſolidly juſtify my Thoughts, and as may raiſe 
in me a Reverence for the Scripture and Chri- 
ſtianity in general, obſerving ſuch things chief. 
ly, as may confirm the Articles clearly diſco- 
vered in the Bible, and ſnew the Excellent 
Majeſty of the great Author, and the manifold 
Wiſdom of God. Nor do I think any Pains 
miſpent that tend to evince that great Truth, 
that the Scriptures are the Word of God, and 
I uſe not the Scripture to defend the Opinions 
only of particular Parties, but to contemplate 
the Beauty, Symmetry and Magnihcence of 


the Compoſure, and to excite my Devotion to 


the Duty there Preached. 


And as he was impartial in puttingConſtruQi. #; o 
ons on Texts of Scripture, he loved no Practice * of D 
or Niceties that might occaſion Diviſions a- C 


mongſt Chriſtians, and to uſe Dr. JZarnet Ex- 
preſſions, ©* he thought pure and diſintereſted 
*Chriſtianity was ſo bright and ſo glorious a 
* thing, that he was much troubled at the diſ- 


© putes and diviſions which had riſen about ſome 
d 4 leſſer 
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14 The LIFE of the 
© leſſer Matters, x hilſt the Sromer and moſt im- 
por tant, as well as the moſt univerſally acknow- 
eledged Truths, were by all ſides almoſt as ge- 
ca nerally neglected as they were confeſſed ; 
and pu:ſuant to this Character the Honourable 
Ar. Boyle in his Style of the Scriptures propoſes 
ſeveral Fundamental Controverſies, which he 
ſays are more worthy a Wiſe Man's Study, 
than a great many trifling ones that puzzles 
Chriſteadom. But though, as be elſewhere 
ſays, we ought to have ſeveral Texts of Scrip- 
tare in Readineſs, and that Chriſtians ought to 
be armed with Spiritual Weapons, and to have 
the Sword cf the Spirit in read ineſs upon all oc- 
caſions, yet he was far from encouraging un- 
neceſſary Diſputes; and if at any time, Con- 
troverſies happened, they ought to be avoided 
by illiterate Perſons; for when he adviſesChri- 
ſtians to arm themſelves with the Sword of the 
Spirit, he gives this Caution. What we have 
ſaid, we ſuppoſe to be ſpoken to Intelligent Per- 
ſons, but were we to ſpeak to common 
People, who could not hope either for want 
of Parts or Leiſure, to vindicate either them- 
ſelves or others, I ſhould adviſe them, not to 
liſten to, or undertake Diſputes of any kind, 
about that ſacred Book, eſpecially when pro- 
poſed by inſinuating Wits; for it not being ne- 
cellary for the CommonPeople to be acquainted 
with theCoatroverſialParts of Scripture,nor to 
be acquainted with thoſe that wander from the 
common way toHeaven(which he takes thoſe to 
do, that puzzle themſelves with unneceſſary Ni- 
ceties.) It is not convenient for them to diſ- 
quiet their Faith, or to hazard the ſubverting 
of it, to gratify unneceſſary Curioſity, _ 
Ke 
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like the Inch, grows worſe, though it gratifyes 
the Fancy to ſcratch it. And he further re- 
preſents the Danger, to prevent ſuch Perſons 
from falling into ſuch Inconveniences ; for, ſays 
he, though a Man's deſign may be to gratify 
his Curioſity only, by hearing of Wit and No- 
velty ; yet ſuch Notions are apt to raiſe ſtrange 
Scruples in ſuch Men's Thoughts, which, tho? 
eaſily anſwered, are hard to get out again. 
And as in Infectious times, Phyſitians forbid 
{ſmaller exceſſes, or other irregularities, which 
may breed diſtempered Humours, becauſe 
flight Fevers are apt to grow Peſtilential ; ſa 
thoſe that value their Faith, ought to he cau- 
tious, leſt the Cuſtom of railing againſt the 
Scriptures, ſhould taint them, either by Rea - 
ding or Conyerſation; left the ſmalleſt de- 
grees of Contagion ſhould end in Jrreligi- 
on. 
From hence it appears, how Cautions Mr. A. z4:em 
Boyle was of entring into Dangerous Diſputes, of tbe Help 
eſpecially with ſuch as were unfit to nndertake Vi 
them. And as he thought a great many Diſ- 
putes in Religion unneceſſary, ſo he eſteemed 
the Bible as the chief Iaſtructer of our Faith, 
and Guide of our Actions; which being the 
Word of God was moſt likely to reveal his 
Will. To ſhew his highEſteem and Venerati- 
on for thoſe ſacred Writings, he hath not only 
wrote an Excellent Tract in Defence of it, but 
repreſents, that as it is the Word of God, and is a- 
greeable to bis Will; ſo the Bible in reſpect of 
other Books is as Diamonds amongſt pretious 
Stones; as the moſt ſparkling, apteſt to ſcatter 
Light, and as the moſt ſolid, apteſt to make 
Impreſſions. 
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Impreſſions. And as the Word is termed a 
Light, the worſt and plaineft Ruſticks may by 
the bencfir of it's Light direQ his ways, and the 
greateſt Philoſophers may be exerciſed with the 
abſtruſeſt Myſteries ; fo that the Ignorant may 
learn Knowledg,and the: u iſeſt ſind their Igno- 
rance. And to fepreſent his Eſteem for it for- 
ther,he thus Expreſſes himſelf. The Bible loo- 
ſes much of it's Luſtre by not being conſidered 
3s aSyſtem, it's greateſt advantage appearing 
when difplayed at it's full Dimenfions ; the 
Study of it affording fo muchdelight to devout 
and intelligent Proſecutors of it, that like the 
Hallaluj ahs of the Bleſſed, the Duty is a Plea- 
ſure, and the Exerciſe a Recompenſe of une 


And to ſhew what delight he took in it, 


fays, when I contemplate Moſes and Elias talk- 
ing with Chriſt, I mean the Law and the Pro- 
phets, concording with the Goſpel, I cannot 
forbear crying out with Peter, I it gead for me 
to be here, Mat. 17. ver. 4 fo that I cannot 


wonder the Pſalmiſt ſhould compare the tran- 


ſcendent Sweetneſs of the Scriptures to that of 
Honey. 
And as he had a juſt Veneration and Eſteem 
for the ſacred Writings of the Holy Pen Mea, 
ſo he manifeſted his value for them not only by 
makiag a Publick Defence againſt their Op po- 
ſers, but hath publiſhed a whole Treatiſe to 
excite us to the Study of them; aud as he ſe- 
dulouſly purſued the Study of Divinity in 
General , fo he as conſtantly made it his 
daily Study, or he had not only ſeveral Chap- 
ters read to him every day, but once a Week 
had a Chapter in Geneſs; read to him in Hebrew, 
as 


aw 
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Years employed every Saturday Morning for 
that Purpoſe ; and as he daily heard the Scr ĩp- 


tures himſelt. fo he urged it as a duty incum- 


bent upon all Chriſtians to do the ſame; thus 
fixing them upon our Memories till our Under- 
ſtanding can attain the Know ledg of them; 
which Duty is not only incumbent on private 
Perſons but Kings themſelves ,of which he gives 
a very ſignal Inſtance, for when God made a 
King to govern his People, concerning the 
Book of the Law he ſaid, /: ſhall be with him, 
and he ſhall read therein all the days of his Life, 
Deut. 17 18, 19. by which means it ſhall + be 
prolonged, ver. 20. and the King was not 
only obliged to Read, but to Write the Law ; 
and to write it out as he was King, for though 
he had a Copy of the Law of his own Writing, 
defore he was King; yet afterwards he was 
obliged to write it with that Hand that held 
the Sce p er; and certaialy it cannot be an Em- 
ployment too mean for Er inces to ſecure their 
Eter nal Felicity. But to proceed, 


as J am informed by one, who he for ſome 


— — 


As Mr. Boyle was a diligent studier of the bar he * 
Scriptures, and endeavoured to perſwade o- thought of 
thers to the ſame Fratice - and having by his Morality. 


conſtant Application, and the large Endow- 
ments of his mind grounded himſelt in the Fun- 
damentals of Chriſtianity, ſo compleatly, he 
could not fail of beiug as devout a Chriſtian, 
being well acquainted with the Doctrin of Chri- 
ſtianity as well as Moralicy, which he proves 
to be no wheie more copious and cogently de- 
licered than in Sacred Writ, For, ſays he, 


though I have formerly taken pains to peruſe 
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Books of Morality, yet ſince they have only 2 
Power to perſwade, but not to command ; and 
Sin and Death do not neceſſarily attend the 
Diſobedience of them, they have the leſs Influ- 
ence; for ſince we may take the Liberty to 
queſtion Human Writers, | find, that the Me- 
thods they take to impoſe their Writings apon 
vs, may ſerve to countenance either Truth or 
Falſehood. And indeed Moraliſts excepting 
thoſe Duties which Nature, or our Caoriofity 
in enquiring into times and places, have 
taught us, ſeem rather to fence with Wit; their 
Popular Topicks being built upon ſuch uncer- 
tain Foundations, that they may with as much 
Probability be overthrown as defended; and 
our Corruptions prove Sophiſters ſufficient to 
deny that a Duty,they have no mind to comply 
with. But when any thing is commanded by 


the Scriptures , being conſcious, that it is the 


Will of that Father of Spirits, I difpute not to 
obey his Orders, and comply with his . 
D thes ſaith the Lord, more than with Plazo's 
Dialogues, or Senecas Epiſtles, thoſe Ethicks 


having the trueſt Foundations which are built 


upon the Senſe of the Scriptures. — and fur- 
ther, amongſt bare Moraliſts, I would ex- 
amin and diſtingaiſh, how far what they fay, is 
conſiſtent with Reaſon, as well in reſpect of the 
Inducements as the Nature of what they offer, 
being unwilling to be cheated into Vertue, with. 
out the Liberty of Acting as a Rational Crea- 
ture and Chriſtian. 


We 
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We have hitherto ſuperficially taken Notice H C 
of ſome Occurrences or Paſſages of the Ho- itt 
nourable Mr. Beyle's Life in General Terms; — — 
from whence it appears, how large a Foundati. 2 

on he laid for Chriſtianity, ſo that to uſe the 
Words of the Learned Dr. Barnet Biſhop of 
” Sarum. © Hehad poſſeſſed himſelf with fuck 
an Amiable View of that Holy Religion, ſe- 

© perated either from <uperſtitious Practices or 

© theSourneſs ofParties,that as he was fully per- 
ſwaded of the Truth of it, and indeed wholly 

© poſſefled with it, fo he rejoyced in every Di 

£ covery that Nature furniſhed him with, ta 

© ;zlluſtrate it, or to take off the Objections a- 

o gainſt any Part of it. He always conſider- 

c ed ĩt as a Syſtem of Truths, which ought to 

© perify the Hearts, and govern the Lives ; and 
as he believed it himfelf, fo he hath made uſe 
of convincing Arguments, to perſwade others 
to the belief of it, not only ſhewing the Grounds 
of Natural Religion to be founded upon Reafon, 
but alſo making it appear, that the Chriſtian 

Religion is grounded upon Reaſon and Expe- 

rience; for, ſays he, ſince Man is endowed with 

Reaſoa to tell him, that God is both his Maker 

and continual Benefactor, and that conſequent 

ly, he may juſtly require Worſhip and Obedĩ- 

ence; and ſince the ſame Rational Faculty may 

tell him, that it may well become the Majeſty 

and Wiſdom of a God, as a Sovereign of the 

World, to preſcribe Laws to his Creatures, 
who are capable of Underſtanding as well as 
of Obeying them, and Glorifying their Author; 
and further, ſince his own Mind, if not vitiated, 
rere 

88 
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for the Author of his Being, and his continual 


Benefactor; and ſince his Conſcience upon 
theſe Accounts will convince him, that he 
owes all the Duties of Natural Religion; 
and ſince his Reaſon will tell him, that his 
Soul is Immortal, and therefore ca pable as 
well as deſirous of being everlaſtingly happy, 
he muſt conſequently be deſirous of what 
God would have bim believe or do, And 
therefore if he ſhall be informed by Supernatu- 
ral Revelation, what manner of Worſhip and 
Obedience would be molt acceptable to him, 
and God ſhall encourage him, by Promiſes of 
that Felicity, to both of them, he cannot but 
thanktully acknowledg ſuch Proceedings, be- 
coming the tranſcendent Goodneſs of God ; fo 
that, one who takes Notice of God's wonderful 
Providence in bis Diſpeuſations, will have an 
advantage to confirm bis Belief grounded upon 
Hiſtorical and other Proofs of Chriſtianity. 
And to ſhew, that we bave good Groynds for - 
the Chriſtiaa Religion, he tells us, that we 
ought to give the higheſt degree of Aſſent to 
what is taught us by God, by thoſe ei ſons 
that have bee commiſſizued to declare his 
Mind fir the Ravwicdy, of, aud ebe taichful- 
neſs in, Geliveiing, whot is vnneſl'a being 
required in a Witreſe, Div ige Teſtimeny muſt 
be itronger tran Human, being wertanteg by 
the Veracity of Gor and hi boundlet Kar- 
ledg,'tr being im poſlivic for hin! to he deuerved, 
ot that he wonld deccive us; fo that Chriiti.s 
nit j grounded upon ſuch Demonſtia ion and 
Res ſons as he offenes, no wander it it brig 
forth Fruits prop tionable to the ä 
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of its Foundatioa, and tnat the Tree ſhould 
briag forth Fruit ſvitzhle to ir'sGoodreſs, 

Bat that we may trace the Original from 
whence fo many good Works ſprung a little 
more exactly, and view the ſolid Foundation 
of his Maral aaJ1 Chriftian Vertues a little more 
ex ly, from Generals, we ſhall deſcend to 
Particulars, and ſince the Foundations of Chri- 
ftianity depend not only on a firm Belief of 
Revealed Religion, but alſo on thoſe Funda- 
mental Articles of our Belief of the Exiſtence 
of a God, and a Provideace, we ſhall take a view 
of what the Honovrable Vir. Boyle hath ſaid to 

make his Faith evident, and then we ſhall pro- 
ceed to his good Works, which were ſufficient Ts 
tocoakcm a lively Hope of Everlaſting Felicity; 
for he had not only Facrbin the higheſt degice, 

hich along with his good Works might raife 
a lively epe, but his Charity was as Extenſive 
and Exemplary. | 

That he had a firm Belief of, and Veneration H Belief 
for, the Holy Scriptures, his Writings are ſuf. , 2% 
ficieat Teſtimonies 3 and they are no lefs.Te- Cad. ä 
ſtimonies of his ſted faſt Belief of the Exiſtence 
ofa God, for which he hath produced the ſtrong- 
eſt Arguments and Demonſtrations. The Be- 
lief of a God was ſo firmly grounded in him, 
that as Dr. Barnet ſays, he had the Profoun- 

«© deſt Veneration for the great God of Heaven 
© and Earth, that | ever obſerved in any Perſon. 
© The very Name of God was never mentioned 
by. him without a aufe and a viſible Stop in 
© his Diſcourſe, in which one that knew him 
© moſt particularly above twenty Years, hath 
© told me, that he was ſo] exact, that he does not 
| * remember 
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remember to have obſer ved him once to fail 
in it. © ——— and indeed it appeared to 
©thoſe who converſed moſt with him in his 
CEnquiries into Nature, that his main deſign 
ein that, on which as he had his ownEye moſt 
© conſtantly, ſo he took care to put others often 
in Mind of it, was to raiſe in himſelf and o- 
© thers, vaſter Thoughts of the Greatneſs and 
© Glory, and of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
© of God. This was ſo deep in his Thoughts, 
that he Concludes the Articles of his V, 
g which relates to that Ilaſtrious Body, the Royal 
c Society, in theſe Words, wiſhing them al/s 4 
happy ſucceſs in their laudable Attempts, to diſco- 
ver the true Nature of the Works of God, and 
praying, that they and all ether Searchers ints 
© Phyſical Truths may Cordi ally refer their Art ain= 
© ments,to the Glory of the great Author of Nature, 
And to theComfort of Mankind, And as he had 
ſo profound a Veneration for the Name of God, 
ſo he took a great deal of Pains to convince 
Mankind of his Exiſtence, and to diſplay his 
Attributes, and in diſabuſing the World, who 
were impoſed upon by theErroneousNotionsof 
Epicurns & Ariſtotle;makiag it appear, that God 
alone was theAuthorof Things, aud the Creator 
of the Univerſe; for ſpeaking of the 
Author of Things; he ſays, what they aſ- 
cribe to Nature,l aſcribeto theWifdom of God 
in the Creation; and elſewhere he ſays. I, for 
my Part, allow no other Plaſtick Power but 
God, Antecedent to the Formation of the 
World, there being no Foundation ia Scripture 
to acknowledg ſuch a Being; for in the A 
ſaick Hiſtory of the Creaziop, it is ſaid, God in 
the 
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the beginning made the Heaven and the Earth 
and when he viewed what he had made, God 


ſaw every thing that he had made, and ſaid they 
were good. And to evince, how far God was 
concerned in the Formation/of the World, he 
ſuppoſes it to be after the following Manner. 
The Great and Wiſe Author of Things, firſt 
forming the Univerſal Undigeſted Matter, put 
it's ſeveral Party into various Motions, by 
which they muſt needs be divided into innume- 
rous Particles of different Bulks, Figures, and 
Scituations; guiding and over 1uling the Mo- 
tions of thoſe Parts by his Wiſdom and Pow- 
er, ſo as to diſpoſe them into that Beautiful 
and Orderly Frame we call the World; ſome 
being ſo contrived as to form Seeds or the Se- 
minal Frinciples of Elants and Animals. Be- 
ſides, he ſettled ſuch Laws or Rules of Local 
Motion amongſt the Parts of Matter, that by 
his ordinary Concourſe, the Parts of -the Uni- 
verſe oncecompleated,ſhould' continne the Oe» 
conomy of the Univerſe, and propagate the 
Species of Living Creatures; ſo that God's 
Omni potent Power and Infivite Wiſdom con- 
curred to compleat the Form of the Univerſe, 
according to thoſe compleat [deas, he had de- 
termined them to conform to. And u pon ano- 
ther occaſion he ſays; The Divine Author of 
the Univerſe hath R it ſo admirably, and 


not only contrived it's Structure, but ſettled 
ſuch conſtant Laws amongſt it's Parts, as were 
moſt convenient for ſuch a Fabrick as the Uni- 
yerſe, and hath given the particular Parts of 
it ſuch a Subordination in reference to one ano- 
ther, and the Original Fabrick of the a 
| ; e (0) 
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of the World, that the Welfare of particular 1 
Parts of it ſhould be ſo far provided for, as ; 
was conſiſtent with the General Laws of the 


Univerſe, and ſuch Ends as he propoſed more 
conſiderable than the Welfare of Particular 
Creatures. Upon which conſiderations not to 
mention Miracles which are ſupernatural, not 
thoſe Inſtances, where the Providence of God 
does particularly interpoſe, it may bereaſona- 
bly ſaid, that God having an Infinite Under- 
ſtanding, clearly diſcerned the conſequences 
of thoſe Laws he had made, in reſpe& of all 
Conjunctures, and conſequent Circumſtances, 
and having ſettled ſtanding Laws of Motion, 
ſuitable to his wiſe Ends, it was agreeable to 
his Wiſdom to prefer Catholick Laws before 
Subordinate Ones, and Uniformity in his Con- 
duct, before Alterations according to particu- 
lar Emergences. And conſequently, he re- 
cedes not from General Laws wiſely eſtabliſhed, 
to ſerve particular Creatures, or to prevent 
ſeeming Irregularities, which he foreſaw would 
happen, and thought fit toordain and permir, 
not unſuitable to ſome Phyſical Moral or Poli- : 
tical Ends he had in view; fo that ſeveral ; 
tbings which to us ſeem Anamolous, were con-- | 
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ruous enough to his ſecret Ends, and there- 
= not to be cenſured by us. From whence it 
appears,what Setled and Rational Notions Mr. 
Boyle had of a God; which is confirmed by ſe- 
veral Paſſages diſperſed in other Parts of his 
Writings, which ſince they may ſerve to ifhn- 
ſtrate the Authors Sentiments of a God and 
his Attributes, we think it not unreaſonable on 
this oceaſion to take Notice of them. 
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Since then God Almighty's Works are Proofs 
of his Exiſtence, we ſhall further ohſerve, what 
the Honourable Author hath elſewhere ſaid on 
this Subject, making uſe of his Expreſſions, with= 
out taking Notice of the particular Occaſions, 
ſince that would be too tedious;we ſhall there- 
fore only hint, that ſpeaking of Final Cauſes, 
he expreſſes himſelf to this Purpoſe ; the Ex- 
cellent Contrivance of the Syſtem of the World, 
the Curious Fabrick of Human Bodies, the U- 
ſes of their Senſories and other Parts have al- 
ways been ſtrong Arguments of the Exiſtence 
of a Deity, who made thoſe admirable Stru- 
Qures, And in another place, he ſays, that ſe- 
veral Parts of the World, which we have not 
made uſe of, may be of advantage to a Rational 
Creature, who by contemplating the Works 
of od, may elevate his Mind in the Ackaow=- 
ledgmeats, and produce the Sentiments of 
Gratitude, Veneration and Love. Another 
Inſtance of his Belief of a God, we ſhall take 
out his Excellency of the Mechanical Philoſophy, 
which is, that God firſt gave Motion to viate 
ter, and ſo guided their Parts, that they might 
convene into a World accordiag to hi deligu, 
and eſtabliſhed ſuch Las of Motion as are com- 
monly called thei.aws of Nature. So that the U- 
niverſe being once formed by God, aud the 
Laws of Motion being ſettled and coatinued by 
the Concourſe of Divine Providence, all PHene- 
mena arephy ſically produced by the Mechauical 
Affections of Matter. 

To eviace further the Exiſtence of a God, he 
ſays, If we conſider the Vaſtneſs, Beauty and 


regular Motions of Celeſtial Bodies, the Admi- 
e 2 rable 
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rable ſtructute of Animals and Plants, and a 
Multitude of other Pharemere of Nature, and 
how they are ſubſervient to Mankind, they are 
ſufficient to perſwade a Rational Creature, that 
ſo vaſt beautiful and regular a Syſtem, and fo 
admirably contrived a Structure as the World, 
owed irs Origin to an Author Supremely Pow- 
erſul Wiſe and Good. The Generality of Phi- 
loſophers and Contemplatire Men in almoſt all 
Ages and Countries, conſidering the various 
Phensmene of the Univerſe, were perſwaded of 
the Exiſtence of a God, thinking it Irrational 
to ſubſcribe fo wiſcly contrived 2 Fabrick to 
the Accidental Cauſe of Blind Chance. And 
further, it is not a flight Survey, but a diligent 
and skillful Search into the Works of God, that 
will be ſuſſicient to engage a Man, by a Ratio- 
nal and Efte&tual Conviction to acknoledg with g 
the Prophet, The Author of the Univerſe is 
Mon der ful in Counſel and Excellent in Working, | 
Ifa, 28. 29. 

. But not to mention all thoſe Paſſages in 

which he hath expreſſed the Exiſtence of a 

God, he hath ſufficiently demonſtrated his 

Faith in that Particular, not only by Expreſſi- 

ons but whole Treatiſes, in which he hath 

traced the Footſteps of the Divine Artificer 
through moſt of his Viſible Works, whence it 
appears, that God was not only in his Faith, 

hut in all his Thoughts, nor ſhould we need 

to mention ſo many Proofs of his Belief, only 

that it might have the more lively Influence 

upon thoſe that perhaps are leſs apt to follow 

o Good an Example. 


Thus 
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Thus much being ſaid in reſpect of bis Be- = Pa 
| lief of a God, we ſhall next proceed to take a © 
{mall View of what he bath faid of Providence, 
4 and ſome other of his Attributes, which he 
not only diligently Obſerved, but as reverent- 

ly Expreſſed on all Occaſions; and not only 
carried it in the Motto of his Arms, but ac- 
knowledged it in all his Works; and was on 
ſeveral ſignal Occaſions an Inſtrument of it, 
in diſpenſing freely thoſc]Benefits to his Fellow 
Creatures, which God Almighty had beftow- 
ed on him. But of this elſewhere, we ſhall 
here proceed to enumerate fome Exemplary 
Inſtances of his Proofs and Acknowledgments 
of Divine Providence. The firſt Inſtance we 
ſhall offer is, That one who ſearches deep in- 
to the Nature of things, and obferves the Ex- 
cellent Fabrick of the World, the Variety of 
Creatures that compoſe it, and the excellent 
Contrivance eſpecially of it's animated Parts, 
their admirable Coordinations and Subor- 
dinations, the Vaſtneſs, fcarce conceivable 
Swiftneſs, arid yet Conftant, Regular and Va- 
rious Motions of the Sun, Moon, and other 
Celeſtial Bodies; if he further conſiders, how 
the Magnetiſm of the Earth preſerves it's Poles, 
and diſpoſes them to look the ſame way, not- 
withſtanding the Motions of the fluid Parts of 
it's Vortex; how by it's Vertical Motion run- 
ing round every twenty four Hours, it receives 
the advantage of the Sun and it's Light, and 
of all the Conſtellations of the Firmament, as 
if the whole Celeſtial Region moved about it; 
ho by the ſituation of it, it continues the re- 
gular Viciſſitudes of Night and Day, — 
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and Winter, Cc. how the ſeveral Parts of the 
Sublunary World are ſubſervient to one ano- 
ther, as well as to Mankind; how curiouſly the 
Bodies of Animals are contrived z what diffe- 
rent and convenient Proviſion is made for 
different Animals, to ſubſiſt according to the 
Inſtitution of Nature, by enabling them as 
their Natures differ, ſome being endowed 
with ſtrength to take their Food by force, o- 
thers with ſubtlety to procure it with ſubtlety, 
ſome with Arms, as Horns to defend themſelves 
or offend their Enemies, ſome with Wings or 
Swiftneſs to fly from Danger; others with 
Fore-ſight to prevent them; others with ſubtle 
Craft to elude them; how each is diſtinguiſhed 
into two Sexes, and endo«ed with fit Organs 
to propogate their Species, and skill and kind- 
neſs to nouriſh them up, till they are able to 
help themſelves . how Wonderful and Curi- 
ous the Progreſs is in the formation of a Fætus; 
how ſeveral Animals are endowed with diffe- 
rent Inſtinas, which ſeem in their Effects to 
-outdo the Efforts of Reaſon, though added to 
the Mechanical Structure of the Animal, and 
argues a reſpect to things remote from it, as 
to Time, Place or both; and perhaps to the 
grand Fabrick of the World, and the general 


Oeconomy of Nature; if theſe things, I ſay, are 


conſidered, it will be reaſonable to conclude, 
that the Wiſe Author of it would not neglect 


ſo great a Work, but would ſtill Maintain 
and Preſerve it, regulating the ſwift Motions 
of ſuch ſtupendious great Globes, and great 
Maſſes of Matter, leſt by any lrregularity, they 
- ſhould diſorder the Syſtem of the Univerſe. 


And 
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And as it is not out of the Power of the Di- 
vine Author to preſeve and govern his own 
Works; ſo he thinks it not below his Dignity 


and Majeſty to extend his Care to the meaneſt | 


of his Creatures, providing not only for the 
Nouriſhment, but alſo the Propagation of Spi- 
ders and Ants themſelves. And ſince the 
Truth of the Aſſertion, That God governs the 
World he hath made, appears from the Conſtan- 
cy, regular and rapid Motions of Celeſtial 
Bodies, as well as the Artful and Neceſſary 
Propagation of all Sorts of Animals, God's 
Providence may well extend to the Nobleſt of 
his Creatures, Mankind. And further ſpeak- 
ing of the Notion of the Creation juſt above 
propoſed,and which we offered as an Inſtance 
of his Belief of a God, he ſubjoyns, The No- 
tion we have of the Courſe of Things, and 


their Cauſes are much more conſiſtent,with the 


ſupernatural and extraordinary Interpoſitions 
of Divine Providence; for when God Al- 
mighty is pleaſed to over-rule the ordinary 
Courſe of Things by his Omnipotent Hand, 
ſuch things may more eaſily be acknowledged 
miraculous, by thoſe who allow the Effects 
of Matter and Motion, Cc. And in another 
place he aſſerts, that God's Providence may 
eaſily be aſſerted upon proper and ſolid 
Grounds ; as the Infinite Perfections of the 
Divine Nature, which enables him to govern 
the World, he hach made and ſupports : The 
exquiſite Contrivance of Men's Bodies requi- 
ring Stupendious Wiſdom ; the Supernatural 
Revelations made of himſelf, and his Care of 
his Creatures, by Propheſies, Apparitions 
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and Miracles, above the Power, and contrary 
totheLaws of Motion in Matter. Another In- 
ſtance of his Acknowledgment of Divine Pro- 
vidence is, that God declares in Scripture, 
that he Curſed the Ground on Earth for Mar's 
ſake, and that there is no penal evil in the City, 
'that is not owing to him. Beſides, he is not 
over-ruled by the Motions of Matter, but over- 
rules the eſtabliſhed Laws of Motion to execute 
his Juſtice, as in Earthquakes, Plagues, &c. 
to deprive wicked Men of that Life, and thoſe 
Bleſſings, which their Sins had made them un- 
worthy of. | n 
And further, to illuſtrate God's Providence, 
he ſays, that Divine Providence had ſevera 
Ends in making the World, and the ſeveral 
Creatures that compoſe it, ſome of which are 
hid to us, and others known, ſome being made 
for the Manifeſtation of the Glory of God, o- 
thers the Uſefulneſs of Man, or the Maintenance 
of the Syſtem of the World, with reſpe& to 
particular Creatures, or the Propagation of 
their kinds; ſo that we ovght not preſently 
to deny or cenſure Divine Providence, though 
all his Creatures are not equally provided for 
their ſafety, or ſome leſs than they might be ; 
and though ſome Anomalies are permitted, 
which are eſteemed miſchievous Irregularities, 
for the good of ſorae particular Creatures, be- 
ing not the Principal Ends of Gods Creation, 
it is not to be expected, that he ſhould regard 
the Welfare of ſome particular Creatures be- 
fore the good of Creatures of a Superior Or. 
der; ſo that ſome things which ſeem incon- 
gruous to Pravidence, do not only agree with 
oY it, 
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it, but tend to accompliſh it's Deſigns. And 
as Inſtaaces of God's Providence, he takes No- 
' tice, that ſeveral Perſons have been choaked 
| with a Hair, which they could neither caugh 
up nor ſwallow down, which occaſioning an 
unuſual Irritation in the Throat, produces 
Convylfions to expel it. But if we reflect on 
the Uſefulneſs of Deglutition, and in ſome Ca- 
ſes of Coughng and Vomiting, it is requiſite 
that the Parts ſhould be irritated, by the ſudden 
Senſe of unuſual things, this being conſiſtent 
with God's Providence, who in making Pro- 
Viſion for the Welfare of Animals, regards 
more what uſually befals them, according to i 
the regular Courſe, than extraordinary Ca- | 
ſes, or unuſual and leſs frequent Accidents. 
But to llluſtrate Mr. Boyle Notion of Pro- 
yidence further, we ſhall add, what he hath ſaid , 
in reſpect of Critical Diſcharges of diſtempered 
Hymours, to this Purpoſe. We are therefore 
to conſider, that the wiſe Author of taings ſo 
Skiltully coatrived the Body of Man, that were 
there ia it an Intelligent Principle of ſelf Preſer- 
vation, things could not be better contrived for 
it's Preſervation than they are, ſo that we que- 
ſtion not the Wiſdom and Providence exerciſed 
in ſuch Caſes, but upon what Account they 
are perſor med: Moſt Phyſitians think the In- 
telligent Principle Nature, being careful of the 
Patients Welfare, watches an Opportunity of 
expelling it, diſtreſſed with the Quantity of 
Morbifick Matter. But we attribute it to the 
Wiſtom and Providence of God, exerting it's 
Power Mechanically, partly by the help of the 
great Machine the World, and partly by the 
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Thanks Which are due from Intelligent Crea- 
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ſmaller Engin a Human Body; and in another 
Place to the ſame purpoſe, he ſays, though it 
is my Opinion, that the wiſe Author of things 
ſeldom recedes from the ſetled Courſe of the 
Univerſe, and the Catholick Laws of Motion, 
yet his Divine Prudence is often converſant 
in a peculiar manner about the Actions of Men, 
and the things that happen to them, and where 


Men, whomfhe hath endowed with free Will, 


are nearly concerned, he hath not only ated 


in a Supernatural way, by ſignal and manifeſt 


Interpoſitions, we call Miracles; but as Sove- 
reign Lord and Governour of the World, ſe- 
veral times, by the Intervention of Rational 
Minds, either united or not united to Human 
Bodies, gives ſuch Determinations to the Mo- 
tions of Parts in thoſe Bodies, which meerly 
by Laws Mechanical would not have been, and 
thus produces either good or bad Criſes's ; and 
that Divine Providence interpoſes in Caſe of 
Life and Death, appears in Scripture, which 
Propoſes long Life to Obedient Children, as a 
Reward,and threatens Bloody and Deceitſul Men 
ſhall not live out half their Days. Thus an Im- 


pious King of {acl had his Diſeaſe made Mor- 
tal, by having recourſe to the God of Ec ren, 


and on the contrary, vpon Hezekia's Prayers 
and Tears, God was pleaſed to add fifteen 


'Years to his Life. And elſewhere he ſays, there 
may be ſome general Ends in reſpe& of the 
whole World, as the Creators exerciſing his 
immenſe Power and Wiſdom, the communi- 


cating his Goodneſs, the Admiration and 


tures, 
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tures, tot thote Divine Excellences Which ma- 
nifeſt his Glory 
And to illuſtrate his Notion of Providence 
further, elſewhere he ſays : The Immenſe Bulk 
of Celeſtial Bodies, as well as the Celerity of 
their Motions, ſufficiently ſhew his Power and 
Greatneſs, as well as his Wiſdom and general 
Providence, having preſerved the Regular 
Courſe of things ſo many Ages. And further, 
in another Place he ſays, though Man at the 
firſt is not able to help himſelf, or to exerciſe 
Dominion over Inferior Creatures, yet God 
hath contrived, that Parents ſhould have ſuch 
Natural Affections, as to take care of him, till 
he is able to take care of himſelf, and bath ac- 
quired Knowledg and Induſtry to make uſe of 
thoſe Advantages that were deſigned for him. 
And further, he fays, the Contemplation 
indeed of the Celeſtial Part of -the World, is 
- ſufficient to encourage us, to admire the ſtu- 
pendious Power and Wiſdom of the Author of 
ſuch Immenſe Bodies, who hath preſerved fuch 


vaſt Orbs, in a conſtant rapid Motion ſo many 


Ages, and likewiſe a regular One. And we 
ought to return Thanks and Praiſe, to the 
Goodneſs of Divine Providence, who bath con- 
tinued the Motion of the Sun and Moon under 
that Oblique Circle of the Eclyptick, it tequi · 
ringSkill ta a Coſmographer to apprehend,how 
uſeful the Scituations and Motions are to the 
good of Men and other Animals. 

And thovgh, he brings Phyſical Tnſtances of 
God Almighty's Providence, yet he proves it 
further by the Scriptures ; for, ſays he, though 
Philoſophy does not, Revelation tells us, _ 
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the World, and what is contained in it, were 
deſigned for the Uſe of Man, who hath a right 
to make Uſe of what he can ſubdue; and that 
the Sun and Moon were deſigned for the Uſe 
of Man; and therefore the Pfalmiſt might well 
cry out, How wonderful are thy Works, O Lord! 
bem wiſely haſt thou made them all. The Heavens 
declare the Glory of God and the Firmament ſheweth 
bis handy Work. And further he ſays, it ſeems 
reaſonable to think, that God Created Angels 
before the World, that they might not only 
fee, but praiſe him for his Productions. And 
fince Angels are of a Nobler Order than Man, 
as Intelligent Creatures, and are not unconcer- 
ned Spectators of the Works of God, who 
knows, but there is as much contrivance in thoſe 
Stars, which are only to us as Declarations of 
their Makers Power, as in our Globe, which 
may invite their devout Hymns and Accla- 
mations. Nor will God looſe tlie Glory of his 
Divine Attributer, though the fixed Stars 
ſhould not be only or principally deſigned 
for the ſervice of Men. And as an Inſtance 
not only of Gods Supreme Wiſdom, but of 
his own Humility, being unwilling to aſſert 
any thing ſo affirmatively or negatively of what 
. Is beyond the Extent of Human Knowledg, he 
elſewhere ſays, if it be asked, what the hidden 
Parts of the Earth and thoſe Stars, which are 
not to be diſcerned by the Eye, are made for, 
if not for the Uſe of Man, we had much better 
acknowledg our Ignorance, than to ſuppoſe 
them to be made for a particular End, which 
appears neither worthy of the Wiſdom of God, 
nor to be attainable by us. And thus much, » 
| vie 
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3 uſe Mr. Boyle's Expreſſions in another place, 
; we have ſaid, to ſhew the Vanity of thoſe who 
have more Wit than Philoſophy or Fiety, and 
to convince them of, as well as manifeſt, the 
admirable Wiſdom of God; to which he adds, 
Boundleſs Wiſdom is an Attribute included in 
the Idea of a Being, infinitely perfect, but ſuch 
a General and Indefinite Idea will not give us 
fo much Cauſe to admire and ſhew a Venerati- 
on for it, as the Knowledg and Conſiderations 
| of the admirable Contrivance of the particular 
Productions of that immenſe Wiſdom, and their 
| ExQuiſite aptneſs for the Ends and Uſes the 
were deſigned for. ; 
Thus far we have endeavoured to repreſent, % c 
though too faintly, how firmly grounded his fs Ghe- 
Belief was, both of a God and his Providence, rity. 
and of his high Eſteem and Value for thoſe Sa- 
cred Writings which he ſtedfaſtly believed to 
be the Word of God, tranſmitted to us by 
thoſe Sacred Writers whom he intruſted to re- 
veal his Will to Mankind ; I fay, having thus 
briefly offered ſome laſtances of his Exemplary 
Faith, we ſhould next proceed to ſpeak ſome- 
thing of that Hope, which might reaſonably be 
grounded upon fo entire a Vertue as his Faith 
manifeſted is ſelf to be; but we ſhall defer that 
till we come towads the Period of that Life, 
which antecedeth the fullFruicion of his Hepes, 
and crowned them with that Eternal Happi- 
neſs he now enjoys; we ſhall therefore in the 
next Place ſay ſomething of that other Grand 
Chriſtian Vertue Charity, which he was ſo emi- 
nent for, I mean not his Exemplary only, but 
| thas alſo which was even beyond Example L 
| | whic 
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which he exerciſed in an Eminent Degree, hoth 
in Gifts to thoſe in Neceſſity, and Affections 
towards his fellow Chriſtians In the firſt, he 
exceeded all of his Rank and Fortune, and 
what God Almighty had bountifully beſtowed 
on him, he as liberally diſtributed ro relieve 
the Neceſſities of his Brethren, and ſince he was 
bleſſed with a plentiful Eſtate; he made it the 
greater Bleſſing, by exchanging his Treaſure 
on Earth, for an Everlaſtiag Treaſure in Hea- 
ven; nor was he only Charitable to thoſe that 
ſtood in need of Temporal Things, but as free- 
ly Communicated Spiritual Gifts, and to thoſe 
who moſt ſtood in need of them, being very 
zealous in promoting Chriſtianity, and the Ho- 
nour and Glory of God amongſt thoſe that 
were ſtrangers to and unacquainted with the | 
means of Salvation. To uſe the Words of the 
Right Reverend and Learned Dr. Burnet, © He 
© was it the Charge of the Trauſlation and Im- 
< preſſion ot the New Teſtament into the Maly- 
gan Language, which he ſent over all the 
© Eaſt-Indies. He gave a Noble Reward to him 
© that traoſlated Grotius's incomparable Book 
© of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion into Ara- 
Chick, and was at the _harge of a whole Im- 
© preſſion, which he took care to order to be 
© diſt: ibuted ia all the Countries, where that Lan- 
© ouzge is underſtood. He was reſolved to have 
© carried on the Impreſſion of the New Teſta- 
ment in the Tu-k ſh Language; but the Com- 
© pany thought it became them to be the Doers of 
< it, & ſo ſuffered him only to give a large ſhare 
© towa:ds it; fo that as our Saviour oil dered his 
Diſciples co go and teach all Nations, he _ 
the 
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the Office of a great many Diſciples, in ſpread- 
ing God Almighty's Declarations in known 
Languages, where Chriſtianity was un- 
known. 


But to proceed to his other Acts of Charity 


of this kind; ** He was at ſeven hundred 
pounds charge in the Edition of the Iris Bi- 
© ble, which he ordered to he diſtributed in Ve- 
can, and he contributed largely both to the 
© Iimpreſſions of the Veſ Bible, and of the 
© triſh Bible in Scotland He gave during his 
Life three hundred Pounds to ad vauce the de- 
< ſign of propagatiag the Chriſtiaa Religion in 
< America; and as ſoon as he heard, that the Ex 
© India Company were entertaining Propoſiti- 
cons for the like deſign in the Eaſt, he preſent- 
<ly ſent an hundred pounds for a Beginning 
tand an Example, but intended to carry it much 
further; when it ſhuuld be ſet on foot to 
* purpoſe. Thus his Zeal was Lively and Ef- 
© feftual in the greateſt concerns of Religion; 
© but he avoided to enter far into the unhappy 
© Breaches that have ſo long weakned, as well 
© asdiſtraQed Chriſtianity, any otherwiſe than 
© to have a great Aver ſion to all thoſeOpinions 
© and Practices, that ſeemed to him to deſtroy 
© Morality and Charity. And if amongſt the 
Romans, he was thought worthy of a Crown of 
Diſtinction, that ſaved the Life of a Citizen, 
what an Immortal Crown of Glory muſt his 
Merits deſerve. who promoted the Salvation 
of fo many Thouſands of Souls, and propa- 
gated Chriſtianity amongſt ſo many People and 
ſo many Countries. How Joyfully would he 
be received amongſt the Saints who had con- 
18 nuibuted 
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tributed ſo much to the Increaſe of piety, and * Jl - 
what Joy did he promote in Heaven, who had 
brought ſuch a Multitude to Converſi- 
© 


n. : | 
And as his Charity was extenſive to his fel- | 
low Creatures inGeneral,in his Life time; fohe 
not only Lives after Death in the pious Memo- 
ry. of all Good Chriſtians, but continues his 
Acts of Kiadneſs in promoting Chriſtianity, 
whilſt his Body lyes in deep ſilence in the Grave; 
and as our Saviour before he left the world 
commanded his Diſciples to teach all Nations, he 
following ſo Good and Great an Example, was 
a very notable and lively Pattern of Imitation, 
encouraging thoſeg Succeſſors of hisDiſciples, 
to proſecute ſo good aWork,particularly in the 
Metropolis where he lived; © He had there= | 
© fore deſigned, though ſome Accidents did up- 
© on great conſiderations, divert him from ſet- 
© ling it during his Life, but not from ordering 
it by his Will, that a liberal Proviſion ſhould 
©be made for one, who ſhould in a very few 
A well digeſted Sermons, every Year ſet forth 
© the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, in Gene- 
© ral, without deſcending to the Subdiviſions a- 
* mongſt Chriſtians : and who ſhould be 
© changed every third Year, that ſo this Noble 
© Study and Employment might paſs through 
© many Hands, by which means many might 
become Maſters of the Argument. Thus he 
contrived that the Preachers of the Goſpel 
ſhould not only be encouraged to inſtruct thoſe 
committed to their Care, but that by teaching 
they ſhould become wiſer themſelves, and edify 
their own Souis as well as thoſe of thelt _ 
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To theſe Inſtances of his Publick Charity, 
we ſhall add another, which is not only an E- 


minent Inſtance of it, but likewiſe ſhewed his 


Reſpect and Value for the Clergy. © When he 


* underſtood what a ſhare he had in Impropria- 


©tions, he ordered very large Gifts to be made 
*to the Incumbents in thoſe Pariſhes, and to 
the Widows of ſich as bad dyed before he 
© had reſolved on this Charity. The umms 
© that as I have been informed, by one that was 
*concerned in two Diſtriburions that were 
* made, Amounted upon thoſe two occaſions 
© to near ſix hundred Pounds, and another very 


© Liberal one js alſo ordered by his Will, but 
in an indefinite Summ, I ſuppoſe, by Reaſon 


" of the preſent Condition ot Eſtates in Ireland, 


* ſo plentifully did he ſupply thoſe who ſer- 
ved at the Altar, out of that which was once 
© devoted to it, though it be now converted to 


© a Temporal Eſtate, So that he had fo much 


regard for thoſe that communicated Spiritual 
things, that he deprived them not of that 


Temporal Reward, which might be neccflary 
to ſupport them in thePerformance of their ſa» 


cred Function. 
Thus far we have conſidered thoſe Publick 


Acts of Charity, which have had ſo great and 
good Effeas on a large Part of Mankind, 
we ſhall next take Notice of thoſe Private Acts 
of Charity, which he endeavoured to conceal 
from the World, eſpecially from thoſe who 
received the advantage of his Liberality , and 


on this Occaſion we ſhall make Uſe of the Ac- 


count given by the Learned Biſhop Burner, in 


theſe Words. * His Charity to thoſe that were 
f tin 


n 
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© ia want, and his Bounty to all Learned Men, 
«that were put to wraſtt with Difficulties, 

« were ſo very Extraordinary, and ſo many did : 
© partake of them, that Imay ſpend little time 
*on this Article. Great Summs went eaſily , 
from him, without the Partiaſities of Sect, 
© Country or Relations; for he conſidered him- 
< ſelf as part of the Hyman Nature, and as a, 
© Dehter to the whole Race of Men. He took. 
care to do this ſo ſecretly,that even thoſe who 
knew all his other concerns, could never find 
© out what he did that way; and indeed he 
* was ſo ſtrict to our Saviours Precept, that ex- 
* cept thePerſons themſelves or ſome one, whom 
© he truſted to convey it to them; no Body e- ' 
© yer knew, how that great ſhare of his Eſtate, | 

* which went away igyiſibly, was diſtributed ; 

* even he himſelf kept no Account of it; for 


——_— 


that he thought might fall into other Hands. 1 
"ſpeak upon full Knowledg on this Article, 1 
© decauſe | had the Honour to be often made 
* uſe of by him in it. If thoſe that have fled 
hither from the Perſecutions of Fance, or from 
* the Calamities of Jreland, feel à ſenſible ſink- 
ing of their ſecret ſupplys, with which they 
were often furniſhed without knowing from 
* whence they came; they will conclude, that 
they have loſt not only a Purſe, but an Eſtate | 
that went ſo very liberally amongſt them, | 
that | have Reaſon to ſay ; that for ſome 
x © Years his Charity went beyond a Thouſand 
Pounds a Year. | 65 205 
He had another moſt Excellent Branch of 
Chriſtian Charity, which we have in ſome | 
Meaſure hinted before, and which, we ſhall | 
* hereafter 
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hereafter have occaſion to mention more fully, | 


viz. His CharitableOpinion of Perſoas of other 
Perſwaſions, and to uſe Biſhop Burner”; Ex- 


preſſions; He loved no narrow Thoughts, 


© nor Low or Superſtitious Opiaioas inReligion, 
*and therefore as he did not ſhut himſelf up 
within a Party, ſo neither did he ſhut any 


party out from him. And as our Saviour com- 


manded his Diſcipleto put up his Sword when 
he drew it in the Defence of his Maſter, and 
ſmote the Ear of the Servant of the High- 
Prieſt, and healed the Wound he had made, ſo 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle was againſt all vio- 
lent Means to defend Religion, or oppoſe ad- 
verſe Opinions; * He had a moſt peculiar 
© Zeal againſt all Severities, and Perſecutions 
* upon the Account of Religion, ſays Dr. Bur- 


© xet, to which he adds, I have ſeldom obſerved - 


© him to ſpeak, with more Heat and Iadignati- 
on, than when that came in his way. 


———————. 


Having thus far gone through thoſe Grand #s Chri- 


Chriſtian Vertues, Faith, Hope" and Charity, 
which he ſo eminently Illuſtrated both in his 
Life & PublickWritings;theSecond of which we 
ſhall more fully conſider hereafter, we ſhould in 


the next place proceed to take Notice, how exact» 


he was in other Chriſtian aud „oral Vertues, but 
before we engage ia thoſe, we think it not amiſs 


If we take notice, how fiacerely and ſtrictly he 


obſerved thoſe two great Commands: which 
oblige us both toLove God, aud ourNeighbon!s, 
And Ef aSit appears from what we have 
ſaid, how firm he was in his Faith and the Exei- 
Ciſe of his Charity, ſo he was no leſs remarkable 
and worthy of Praiſe and Imitation in the Ex- 
| = 2 | erciſe 
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erciſe of theſe other Chriſtian Duties; and as 
nothing can more plainly demonſtrate our 
Love to God, than a complyance with his Will 
in ſerving and obeying him,fo none could more 
Pathetical expreſs their Love to God than he 
did, nor give greater Proofs of their Service 
and Obedience. As Dr. Burnet obſerves; © He 
* was moſt conſtant and ſerious in his Secret 
© Addreſſes to God; and indeed it appeared to 
© thoſe that converſed moſt with him 1a his En- 
© quiries into Nature, that his main defiga 
ein that was, to raiſe in himfelf and others, 
<yaſter Thoughts of the Greatnefs and Glory 
© of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. And 
as he was conſtant in his private Devotion, ſo 
he publickly expreſſes his Satisfaction in Ado- 
ring the Author of the Univerſe; for, ſays he, 
I think my time well employed, If J cancontri- 
bute to raiſe a juſt Admiration and Venera- 
tion for God, which can never be great enough, 
ſince the more we know and adore his Infinite 
Excellency, the greater Influence and more 
Advantage we find by it; as God is introdu- 
ced ſaying, becauſe he hath ſet his Love upon me, 

therefore will I deliver him, I will ſer him en hugh, 
becauſe he hath known my Name. Andelſewhere 
he ſays, If I confider the Excellency of God's 
Prerogatives, I cannot but wonder as well as 
be concerned, that Rational Men who are 
Chriſtians, ſhould wiltully and contemptuouſly 
negle& thoſe Notices, which might increafe 
their Knowledg of God, and conſequently that 
Veneratiou that is due to him, it contributing 
both to Men's Happineſs and Duty, to ſeek 
after the Knowledg of God, that they might 
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adore him: God who endowed Men with an in- 


nate Deſire of Knowledg, and a Power to di- 
ſtinguiſh and chuſe the beſt Informations of his. 
Excellency, and hath made it his Duty to ſearch 
after God, and to Love him, did this, that Man 
might find him the worthieſt Object of his Un- 
der ſtanding, as well as Wonder and Venerati- 
tion. And again, it ought to be both the In- 
tent and Reſult of our Admiration of God, to 
raiſe more worthy Ideas, and more Honourable 
and Reverend Thoughts of aBeing ſo wonderful 
and beyond a Parallel, whom the more we ap- 
rehend, the more we find him Superior to his 
orks,eſpecially our ſelves, whoare not of the 
higheſt Order, but meer Men, and no more 
Noble, than as capable and permitted to know, 
admire and adore God; which he that eſteems 
a ſlight and regardleſs Employment, would be 
vnqualifyed to find Happineſs in Heaven, tho” 
admitted there. ME, | 
But further, He had ſo profound a Reſpect 
for God Almighty, andRevereaced his taficite 
Majeſty ſo much, that he never thought we 
could ſufficiently Love and Praiſe him, ſays he, 
We are ſo little inclined to cheriſh an awful 
Veneration for God, either for want of Fhought, 
or through Vice, Prejudices, and the Sublimi- 
ty ot the Subject, which requires a ſtudious con- 
templation to diſcover his adorable Attributes, 
that it requires both a great many Arguments, as 
well as frequent Inculcations, to * them 
upon Men's Minds, beſore they will 
to an Exerciſe they are unacquainted with, or 
not willing to be ſo ; and further he ſays, Hu- 
man Reaſon is but ſmall and dull in reſpe& of 
f 3 that 
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that Fountain as well as Father of Light, and 5 
cf.en darkned with Luſts and Paſſions, or 4 
ſuſpenſion of the Influence of God Almighty's 
Beams and at the beſt is blemiſhed' with Im- 
perfections. Therefore we ought to be very 
circumſpet, when we make Philoſophical En- 
quiries, or diſpute aboat God, eſpecially when 
we deſign to praiſe him; for when we ſpeak of 
God, we ought to ſay, what is worthy of God, 
as well as true; our Ideas however ſo great, 
will rather expreſs the Greatneſs of our Vene- 
ration, than the Immenſity of his Per fections; 
and the Notions worthy the moſt intelligent 
Men, are far ſhort of being worthy the lucom- 
prehenſible God, the brighteſt Ideas we can 
frame of God, being infinitely inferior, and no 
more than a Parhelio in reſpec of the Sun. He 
therefore hath the trueſt Veneration for God, 
who repreſents his Excellences and PerfeQtions 
in the moſt Noble Expreſſions, and through a 
Senſe of his ownlaferiority hath the beſt 7deas of 
the Perfections of his Maker. And if our Hymns 
and Praiſes of that Supreme Being deſerves our 
Bluſhes, and ſtand in need of his Pardon, their 
Fac?s will one Day be covered. with ſtrange 
Confuſion, who not only ſpeak lightly and 
con'nſedly, but contemptuobſly and drolling- 
ly ef that iafinitely 15 and ſupreme Being, 
who impiouſly and ungratefully miſem ploy 
thoſe Faculties and Wit he beſtowed upon them 
for better Purpoſes. From whence it appears, 
that he not only had the Higheſt Veneration 
and Love for God, but thought the beſt Ser- 


vices below what the Dignity and Worthineſs 
of God might deſerve from us. my , 


And 
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And to make us ſtil! more mindful ot our 
Duty to God, not only as we ought to love 
and admire his infinite Perfectlons, but alſo 
proportion our reaſonable Service, he further 
ſays, we have hut a dim and ſhallow-Knowledg 
of thoſe Attributes of his, viz. His Wiſdom and 
Power, and may diſcern, that there is an un- 
bounded Extent of perfection, beyond our 
Abilities to perceive, and'therefore ſuch im- 
perfect Creatures ought not to talk haſtily. 
and confidently of God, conſidering our in- 
eſtimable Inferiority to ſuch a Being; and 

herefore our Ignorance ought to teach us De- 
votion, that Ignorance proceeding from the 
Number and Incomprehenſibleneſs of his Ex- 
cellences, ſo that our Knowledg only helps 
ns the more to admire his Perfections. And 
elſewhere, to ſhew how mich we onght in 
Duty to praiſe and admire God, he ſays,thoſe 
Intellectual Beings, the Angels, though their 
Minds are illuminated with extenſive Know- 
ledg, are deſirous to pry into the Myſteries 
of the Goſpel; whence it appears, they are far 
from prying into the Depths of God,, or from 
comprehending his Nature. And thus. in the 
Majeſtick Viſion before Iſaiah, they are repre- 
ſented as Attendants about God's Throne cove- 
ring their Faces with their Wings, as not able 
to behold the Brightneſs of his Majeſty. How 
then ſhall we Mortals, infinitely beneath him, 
degenerated by Sin, and the Imperfections of 
our inferior Nature, talk irreverently of the 
Divine Eſſence and Perte&ions, not regard- 
ing the immenſe difference betwixt God and 
Us; being unable to ſearch into his adorable 
3 Fa 7 Nature. 
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Nature. We had much better with the P/al- 
miſt confeſs, ſuch Knowledg is too wonderful for 
me, it is high, Icannot attain unto it, and cele- 
brate that God, whoſe Glorious Name is exalted 
above all Bleſſing and Praiſe. | 

To repreſent further our Duty towards 
God, and to move us to the Practice of it, he 
fays elſewhere, God's Attributes might yet 
further appear worthy of our Eſteem and Ve- 
neration, ſhould we conſider beſides his Wiſ- 
dom and Power, his other Perfe&tions, as his 
Goodneſs to all Creatures, his Mercy, Juſtice, 
Veracity, Cc. beſides he may have ſeveral 
Attributes and Perfections, which we know not 
of, nor can ſo much as gueſs at, the Fecundity 
of the Divine Nature being ſo inexhauſtible, 
and the Productions of an Almighty. Power, 
being attended with Infinite Wiſdom, which 
his exuberant Goodneſs is pleaſed to commu- 
nicate. Ad fu ther, hy the Idea we have of him, 


and ſome of the Attributes we know he hath, 


we may he induced to believe, that he hath o- 
ther Perfections that we know not of; for not 
to mention thoſe irrelative ones, as his Self- 
Exiſtence, Eternity, Simplicity and Indepen- 
dency; which we know by conſidering him as 
an abſolutely perfect Being, he hath relative 
Perſections which we come to the Knowledg 
of, by Experience, of what he hath done for 
his Creatures. As God's Mercy was unknown 
to Adam before his Fall, and his Fidelity in 
refpect of the Promiſes of the Meſſias before the 
fulneſ; of Time, in which they were fullfilled. 
Since therefore God's PerfeQions reſpe& the 
Natures and Conditions of his Creatures, one 
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their Actions towards him, as well as his to- 
wards them, and we know not but he hath ſe. 
veral Creatures, and hath ſeveral Relations 
towards them, according to their Conditions, 
he may have Attributes in reſpe& of them we 
know not of. But let the Attributes we know, 
or do not, be what they will, ſuch Divine Per- 
fections muſt flow from a moſt glorious Majeſty, 
whoſe Intelligent Works ought to pay him the 
higheſt Veneration ; for this Reaſon, Angels, 
who are the moſt Excellent of his Creatures, are 
repreſented as always employed, both in obey- 
ing and ſerving, as well as praiſiug and ado- 
ring the Divine Majeſty. And our Saviour in 
his preſcribed Form of Prayer, tells vs, thar 
the Will of God is done in Heaven, ſince he 
propoſes the Imitation of it here on Earth; 
and though Angels affect the moſt Excellent 
Perſons in their glorious Appearance, ' with 
Amazement, if not Terror, and force their Ve- 
neration, their Preſence being accompanied 
with a ſurprizing Splendor, ſo that one of them 
is repreſented as Enlightring the Earth with his 
Glory, and though they are. ſo Numerous, that 
we are told of Aiſſions, Legions, Thouſand Thou- 


ſands, and ten Thouſand times ten Thouſand of 


them, yet theſe Glorious and Celeſtial Cour tiers, 
who are. Iatelligeat and Spotleſs, ſtand about 
the Throne of God, not to Gaze but Miniſter, 
covering their Faces hefore their Maker, ele- 
vated on the Throne. And that they adore 
and celebrate his Majeſty is evident, ſince they 
cry to one another, Hey, Holy, Holy, is the 
Lord God of Hoſts, the whole Earth is fall of his 
Glory. So that it is not to be wondered, that 


1 
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and inquiſitive as well as skilful InſpeRor ; and 


Angels ſhould ſhew that profound Reſpect, 
fince the greater their Knowledg is, the greater 
Veneration will be had by an Intelligent Being. 
And though Angels have Prerogatives above 
Men, yet they are Creatures infinitely inferior 
to God. And ſince the Angels ſhew ſo much 
Reverence to the Su pre Being, who are great- 
er in Power and Might than we, as they are pro- 
poſed for our Imitation, they ought to put us 
in Mind, what Ecſtatick Reſpect we owe him, 
and when ever we ſpeak to, or of him, we 
ought. to conſider the vaſt difference betwixt 
our molt perfect and omnipotent Creator, and 
an impotent Creature, a moſt holy God, and a 
ſinful Man. . 
But to ſhew more expreſly, that he not only 
thought it our Duty to Love and Adore, but 
alſo to Obey God, he ſays, when any mg is 
commanded by the Scriptures, being conſci- 
ous, that it is the Will of that Father of Spir;rs, 
I diſpute not to obey his Orders; — Go'ds 
Will being no where to be better Learned than 
where it is Revealed. By 

And as a further 'Motive to the Worſhip as 
well as the Belief of a God, he ſays, in another 
place, The Works of God retain on their very 


Sur face, the maniteſt Impreſſions of the Wil- 
dom and Goodneſs of their Author, beſides a 


great many more curious and excellent Tokens 


and Effects of his Divine Artifice in their ob- 


ſcure and innermoſt Receſſes, which are not to 


be diſcovered by the ſuperficial and careleſs In- 
ſpection of ſaperficial Beholders, but require 


and deſerve the utmoſt Attention of a curious 
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in one ſingle C1: ature, there are ſeveral admi- 
rable Phenomena, which though they eſcape 
the Eyes of the Vulgar, may apparently be 
diſcerned by a true Naturaliſt, who beſides 
Curioſity and Attention, hath acquired a com- 
petent Knowledg in Anatomy, Opticks, Coſ- 
mography, Mechanicks and Chymiſtry ; for 
God Almighty hath comprized ſo many things 
in his viſible. Works, that the clearer the Light 
of a Man's Underſtanding is, the more he will 
be capable af diſcovering the Exquiſiteneſs of 
thoſe that are leſs obvious, and will more di- 
ſtinctly and clearly diſcern the Qualities of 
what are moſt apparent; and the more won- 
derful Diſcoveries he makes in the Works of 
Nature, and the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe, 
he will be furniſhed and aſſiſted with the ſtrong- 


er Proofs and Arguments, to demonſtrate that 
there is a God, which is ſo weighty and impor- - 


tant a Propoſition, that it ought to make us 
eager in the purſuit of whatever may confirm 
us in the Belief of it, and furniſh us with Mo- 


tives to acknowledg and adore the Divine Au- 
thor of the Univerſe, * 


On this Occaſion to ſhew, how indiſ penſably | 


our Duty of Worſhip and Obedience is owing 
to God, in his Opinion, Mr. Boyle tells us, that 
ſince Man is endowed with Reaſon to tell him, 
that God is both his Maker and continual Be- 
nefactor, and that conſequently, he may 
juſtly require and expe& both Worſhip 
and Obedience; and ſince the ſame Rational 
Faculty may tell him , that it may well 
become the Majeſty ana Wiſdom of God, as 
the Sovereign of the World, to preſcribe Laws 


to 
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to his Creatures, who are capable of Under- 
ſtanding, as well as of Obeying them, and glo- 
rifying their Author; and further, ſince his 
own Mind, if not vitiated, will convince him, 
that he owes a Veneration for the Author of 
his Being, and his continual Benefactor; and 
ſince his Conſcience upon theſe Accounts will 
convince him, that he owes all the Duties of 
Natural Religion ; and fince further, his Rea- 
ſon will tell him, that his Soul is immortal, and 
therefore capable, as well as deſirous, to be ever- 
laſtingly happy, he muſt conſequently be de- 
firous of a ſupernatural Diſcovery of what God 
would have him believe or do. And therefore 
if he ſhall be informed by ſupernatural Revela- 
tion, what manner of Worſhip and Obedience 
would be moſt acceptable to him; and God 
ſhall encourage him by Promiſes of that Feli- 
city to both of them; he cannot but acknow- 
ledg ſuch Proceedings, becoming the Tranſ- 
cendent Goodneſs of God, without any Dero- 
— from his Majeſty and Wiſdom, —and 
urther, ſince God hath vouchſafed to Man an 
explicite and, poſitive Law, threatning ſtub- 
born Tranſgreſſors with ſevere Penalties, and 
offering Rewards to the ſincere Obeyers of his 
Will, ſuitable to his own greatneſs and good- 
neſs; thus the conſideration of God's Provi- 
dence in the diſpenſation of Corporeal Things 
may diſpoſe a well inclined Contemplator, and 
be his rational Guide, from Natural to Revea- 
led Religion; which compriſes our Duty to- 

wards God as well as our Neighbour. 
And to excite us further to the Duty of Ser- 
ving and Praiſing God, he urges the RR 
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of Angels; who, though God made them Im- 
mortal, and not to propagate their Species ; 
and as the Scripture informs us, though t 

reſide in Heaven, enjoying the ſight of God, 
yet are they conſtantly praifiag and obeying 
him without ſinning againſt him. And though 
Splendid and Majeſtick in their Appearance, 
y et are miniſtring *pirits, for the good of the 


Heirs of Salvation, and refuſe to be adored by 


Men, exhorting them to pay it to God. 

And to direct vs the better, in order to our 
Duty to God, he ſays, the Myſtet ies in Scrip- 
ture have alway had + good Effect upon = 
Contemplators of them but he that hath a 
deeper Koowledg of God's Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, will more Admire, and Love, and Truſt 
in him, which Diſpoſition of Mind, is a great 
Part of the Wo: ſhip of God, and promotes 
thoſe Vertues without which we can neither 
obey God, nor manifeſt our Love to him. 

And to ſhew us further by Example, how we 
ought to inform our ſelves of ourDuty towards 
God, he tells us, that it is the Will and Com- 
mand of God, to learn thoſe Truths he hath 
been pleaſed to teach, either in reſpect 
of his Nature or Attributes, or the ways he 
would be worſhipped in, will eaſily appear 
for not to mention the Injunctions of Serip- 
tures, our Reaſon will tell us, that we ought to 
purſue what be hath ordered to be taught us, 
as far as our Capacities or Opportunities will 
admit, and if it be the Will of God we ſhould 
ſearch after Truth; it muſt conſequently be 
our Duty; for though the Nature of the Sub- 
ject would not, God's Commayds would lay 
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an Obligation on us; for as he is Supreme 


Lord of all his Creatures, he hath both a full 


Right to make whatLaws he pleaſes, as well as 
enjoyn what Services he thinks fit; and puniſh 
thoſe who violate the one or deny the o- 
ther. And thus Adam before his Tranſgreſſi- 
on had a Law impoſed, which was obligiag, 
becauſe the Will and Pleaſure of him that gave 
it; ſo that Man ſeems to be Subject to the Laws 
of God, not as obnoxious to bim, but as a Ra- 
tional Creature, and things become a Duty 
by being commanded, which were not ſo in 
their own Nature. And if Adam is his State 
of Innocency, when he was happy and taſted 
of God's Bounty, without wanting his Mercy, 
was, by Obedience, obliged to conform to a 
Law indifferent of it ſelt, we in our fallen Con- 
dition ought to be obedient to his Will, and 
to ſtudy his Truths, and to purſie ſuch things 
as have Intrin ſick Goodneſs, ſo that it would 


be a Duty, though not commanded, beſides 


the Recompence which makes it an Advantage. 


And further, ſays he, how pleaſing Men's Prai- 


ſes are to God appears from what is ſaid by the 
Royal Poet; who was 4 Man, after God's own 
Heart, who introduces God ſaying, whoſo e- 
reth Praiſe Gloriſieth me. And in audther Place 
he ſays, as admiring the Nature and Providence 
of God, and contemplating the Myſteries of 
Religion, are the greateſt Homages and Ser- 
vices by which we can venerate and obey God, 
ſo the Recompeace is proportionable, iz, the 
Enjoyment of himſelf Saints and Angels have 
been Meſſengers of the Truth of Divinity, aad 
they have been ſollicitous to dive into thoſe a 
ere 
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cred Myſteries, and God hath ſaid, that thoſe 
that employ themſelves in ſuch Studies here, 
ſhall practiſe the ſame in Heaven. 

Thus much may ſufficiently ſhew the pro- 
found Veneratioa, Mr. Boyle had for God Al- 
mighty, and how much he thought it our Du- 
ty.to Worſhip and Adore, and to ſerve and 
obey him. Nor was he leſs wanting in his 
Duty towards bis Neighbour, which appears 
from what hath been already ſaid of his Cha- 
rity, both in reſpe& of Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral Gifts, and his Chriſtizn Charity upon other 
occaſions; and will further appear, from what 
will be ſaid hereafter upon other Accounts; 


yet we ſhall here upon this occaſion takeNotice; 


of what the Honourable. Vr. Boyle hath ſaid in 2 
Similar Cafe; for ſpeaking of the Love of 
God, and ordinary Love, he ſays,though there 
are certain Degrees of Love for a Friend, a 
Miſtreſs ora Wife; yet there is a peculiar 
Temperament of Love, which juſtly belongs 
to God; and elſe where, he ſays, that though 
ſome Perſons have been blamed for too much 
Devotion, the waut of Diſcretion, not the x- 
ceſs of Love was guilty of their Faults. Our 
Love to God ought to be regulated by his Re- 
vealed Wel, and not our wild Fancies, Jf you 
Love me keep my Commandments, ſays Chriſt, 
and therefore it is poſſible to be too devout, 
not that any Expreſſions of Love towards God 
can be too Arcent conſidered abſtractly, and 
irrelatively to the reſt but becauſe there are 
ſeveral Duties of Love, which require an Ar- 
dency, fo that it is injuriovs to exerciſe all our 
Loye vpog chat alone, which belongs to other 

neglected 
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neglected Objects. We are not to daſh the 
two Tables of the Law one againſt another, 
but muſt Love God with all our Hearts, and yet 
we mult Love our Neighbour as our ſelves, and 
elſewhere he ſays, our Love to the Creature is 
a Preſent, but to God it is a Tribute; and 
though we may be eaſily too prodigal in 
rting with our Gifts, we cannot be eaſily ſo 
in paying our Debts, Accs of Juſtice being no 
Profuſeneſs; ſo that the Honourable Mr. Boyle 
ſhews us,how we ought to regulate our Love, 
giving a due ſhare to our Neighbour, but the 
greateſt to the moſt Worthy Obje& of it. 
And to ſhew us,how much more worthy of our 
Love God Almighty is than any other Ob- 
jet, he thus repreſeats the Inducements we 
have, that no other Objeꝗ ſhould divert us from 
paying that Duty to God Almighty. Says he, 
the Excellency and Prerogative of Divine Na- 
ture, makes our Love due to God, though 
in celebrating God's Perfections, I am ſenſible I 
ſhall rather detract from what I would Praiſe, the 
Subject being ſo high that Seraphims themſelves 
would come ſhort in doing it right. And if theſe 
things never fell within the reach of our Sen- 
ſes, nor entered into the Thoughts of Men, 
which God hath reſerved for thoſe that Love 
him, how incomprehenſible muſt thoſe things 
be, which be bath reſerved for himſelf, _ 
A Religi- Having thus far traced Mr. Boyle through 
* thofe Grand Chriſtian Vertues, Faith, Hope aud 
Charity, and thoſe other two Grand Chriſtian 
Duties and Commands, viz. Our Duty to God, 
and to our Neighbour, and ſhewa how juſt 
gad Chriſtian like his Sentiments were of them; 
which 


ol 


* . 
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which he to the higheſt Degree Practiſed in his 


Life, we ſhould next proceed to thoſe other 


oral Vertues which he no leſs excelled inzbut 
ſince theſe laſt mentioned peculiarly belong to 
a Chriſtian, and are the Baſis of the C hriſtian 
Religion, before we proceed further, we ſhall 
repreſent what kind of a Chriſtian he was; we 
mean of what Se& or Perſwaſion or in what 
Communioa he profeſſed his Faith; for though 
he adhered to a particular Profeſſion in Religi- 
on, yet he was far from being of any Party; 
his Religion being founded npon a true Baſis, 
and good Principles; and the latent and Aim 
of it being not the Acquiſt of Temporal Ad- 
vantage, but a pious Diſpoſition to purſue 
the mens of Salvation, and to merit that E- 
ternal Felicity which he now enjoys; he court- 
ed not the Tranfitory Va ities of this World, 


but had a reſpeR to that Recompence of Reward, 


which God hath promiſed to thoſe that patient- 
ly perſevere in well doing uuto the End. As 
to the Religion he profeſſed and adhered to, to 
uſe the Words of the Learned Dr. Burner Bi- 
ſhop of Sarum: He did througnly agree 
© with, the DoQrins of our Church, and 
*conform to our Worſhip ; and he approved 
© of the main of our Conſtitution, but he much 
lamented ſome abuſes that he thought remain'd 
< ſtill amongſt us. He gave Eminent Inſtances 
of his Value for the Clergy. He was conſtant 
to the Church; and went to no ſeparate Aſ- 
ſemblies; how Charitably ſoever he might think 


of their Perſons, and how plentifully ſoever he 


© might have relieved their neceſſities. la which 
he followed our Saviours Example, who when 
his Diſciples came and told kim, that others 
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caſt out eri fe his Name, he ordered them, 
they ſhould not forbid them, ſince thoſe that g- 
ther with us are not againſt us. 
I Aud 2s ia his Seraphick Love, he Uſes the 
D} Diſintereſtedneſs of God's Love to Us, as a Mo. 
tive to out Love of God. His deſign being on- 
ly to make us Inſtrumente and Partakers of his 
Glory, an! to make us happy, a way that both ; 
Elevares and Dignifyes ourNatures, & prepares | 
Chriſtiaas for that higher State ot Bleſſedneſs, 
reſet ved by God for thoſe that Love him, it's va- 
lue being heiphtned by the Vertues and Graces 
given Men on Earth; ſo Mr. Boyle's Religion 
and Chriſtianity wete Diſintereſted in reſpe& 
of Temporal Advaatzges, and only Studied 
and Improved his Ver tues and Graces on this 
fide the Grave; that be might enjoy the bleſſed 
Hopes here, end the full Fruition hereafter, of 
thole Joys and Eternal Eliſſes, which are the 
Rewar ds ora Fiche fo well Fought, and a Courſe 
fo we!lfiniſhed,yizan Evellaftiagcrown ofGlo- = 
ry - fo that he might well ſay with the Apoſtle. 
} preſs towards the "Mart for the Prize of the higo 
Ca P; : 4 of God in Criſt J. ſus, Phil 3 14 
But to he more plaioly, ard to illuſtrate 
the Diun:ereſtedaeſs of his Religion and other 
Vertues which added a Luſtre to his Chriſtian 
4 Character, we ſhall add, what Dr. Burner ſays, 
u pon this occaſan, which the Right Reverend 
Father in God brings as an Inſtance of his va- 
lue for the Clergy, and his Senfe of the ſacred 
Functions; Soon after the Reſtoration in the 
© Year Sixty the great Miniſter of that time, 
* preficd him both by himſelf, and by another, 
© who was then likewiſe in a high Poſt, to en- 


ter zuto Ordcys, e did it not meer ly out of a 
| Reſpect 
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« Reſpect to him and his Family, but chiefly out 
© of his regard to the Church, that he thought 
© would receive a great Strengthening, as well 


tas Powerful Example from one, who, if he 


© once entered into Holy Orders, would 
© be quickly at the Top. This he told me 
e made ſome Impreſſions on him. His Mind 
was even then at three and thirty, ſo intirely 
t diſingaged from all the Tſe and Concerns 
«of this World, that as the Proſpe& of Dig- 
© nity in the Church, could not move him much, 


c ſo the Probadilities of doing good in it, was 


much the ſtronger Motive. Two things de- 
«© termined him -againſt it, one was, that his 
© having no other Intereſts, with Relation to 
© Religion, beſides thoſe of ſaving his own Soul, 
gave him, as he thought, a more unſuſpected 
Authority, in Writing or Acting on that ſide. 
© He knew the Prophane Crew fortifyed theme 
© ſelves againſt all that was ſaid by Men of our 
« Profeſſion, with this, that it was their Trade, 
© and that they were paid for it: He hoped 
© therefore that he might have the more Infin. 
© ence, the leſs he ſhared in the Patrimony of 
©the Church. But his main Reaſon was, that 
© he had ſo high a Senſe of the Obligatiqns of 


© the Paſtoral Care, and of ſuch as watch over 


© thoſe Souls which Chriſt purchaſed with his own 
« Blood, and for which they muſt give an Ac- 
«© count, at the Laſt and Great Day, that he 
<durſt not undertake it, eſpecially not having 
felt within himſelf an Inward Motion td it by the 
* Holy Ghoſt. And the firſt Queſtion, that is put 
to thoſe who come to be initiated into the 
«Service of the Church, relating to that . 
8 2 he 
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© he who had hot felt it, thought he Uurſt not 
© make that ſtep, leſt otherwiſe he ſhould have 
© ly:d tothe Holy Ghoſt ; ſo ſolemnly and ſeri- 
© oully did he Judg of Sacred Matters. Thus 
though he did all he conld, both by Example 
and Writing, to promote Chriſtianity, he 
ſougat no other Advantage but the Reward of 
a good Conſcience. He eſteemed the Reward 
in Heaven, above all the Honours and Digni- 
ties heie on Earth; but of this elſewhere, 
ſo that be might ſay with the Apoſtle, 
Let us therefore Fear, leaſt a Promiſe being made 
us of entring inte his Reſt , any of you ſhould ſeem 
to come ſhortof it. Heb. 4. 1. ſo that he con- 
temned the Superfluities of this World ; laying 
up in ſtore for himſelf, a geod Foundation againſt 
the timeto come, that he might lay hold on Eter- 
nal Life, 1 Tim. 6. 19. and took care to make 
himſelf one of the Number of them, who by Pati- 
ent Continuance in well doing, ſeek for Glory, 
and Immortality, and Eternal Life, Rom. 2. 
17. 2 | 
But to proceed to tnoſe other Vertues, which 


in- his Opi- were ſignally entertained in his Mind and as e- 


nin, of 
Things and 
Perſont.: 


vidently Prag iſed, and were Ornamental to 
him both as a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher, and 
firſt, to make uſe of the Right Reverend Dr. 
Burnet's Words; He had brought his Mind 
to ſuch a freedom, that he was not apt to be 
© impoſed upon, and his Modeſty was ſuch, 
that he did not dictate to others; but propo- 
© ſed his own Senſe, with a due and decent di- 
*ſtruſt ; and was ever very ready to hearken 
*to what was ſuggeſted to him by others, 
When he differed from aay, he expreſſed 

| himſelf 
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© himſelf in humble and o obliging a way, 
- © chat he never Treated Things or Perſons wi h 
© neglet, and] never heard, that he ever offen- 
©qed any one Perſon in his whole Life, by any 
Part of his Deportmeat ; for if at any time he 
* ſaw Cauſe to ſpeak rouadly to any; it was 
© never in Paſſion, or with any reproachful or 
© indecent Expreſſions. And as he was care- 
© ful togive thoſe that Converſed with him, no 
© Cauſe or Colour for Diſpleaſure, ſo he was yet 
more careful of thoſe that were abſent, never 
© to ſpeak ill of any; in which he was the ex- 
© acteſt Man I ever knew. lf the Diſcourſe turned 
to be hard on any, he was preſently ſilent, 
© and if the Subject was too long dwelt on, he 
© would at laſt interpoſe, and between re proof 
and rallery, divert it. That his Modeſty was 
peculiar in his private Conyerſation was ſuffi- 
ciently evident to all thoſe that converſed with 
him ; and appears from thoſe Specimens of his 
Converſatioa which he hath madePyblick in his 
Writings, of which we ſhall produce this In- 


ſtaace mentioned in his Diſcourſe of Things a- 


bove Reaſon, where he ſays, Men flatter them- 
ſelves too much, to think their Capacities of 
ſuch extent, and un pre poſſe ſſed, as many Phi- 
loſophers think they are, ſince we are but Crea- 
ted and Finite Beings; being ſuch, as it pleaſed 
the Author of Nature to make ns, ſo that we 
may have congenite Notions, Appetites and 
Tendences of Mind, as well as the means we 
are furniſhed with to inquire imo and judg 
of Truth, being aaſwerable to the Deſigns of 


our Maker, whoſe purpoſe was not, that we 
8 3 ſnould 
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be the Principal; and it not, 
Man of a limited Nature and Capacity, and 
bath 1 him with inate ea or Prin- 


ſhould be ca ble of cothprbtieyding all man- 
ner of, ds capa many of which'are unneceſſary 
ſor. us to know, and ſome chiefly deſigned to 
ſhew us our Imperfections, and make us deſi- 
rous of that place, where our Underſtandings 
fall be enlarged, But though God hath limi- 
ted our Faculties, that ſome Objects ſhonld be 
beyond the comprehenſion- of our Iutellects; 

yet we have Knowledg enough to diſcern, that 
we come ſhort of knowing them. And i in ano- 
ther place he ſays, it appears not from the 
Writiags, but the Diſcourſe of many Specula- 
tive Meta phyſitians and Mathematicians, that 
after many fruſtrated Eudeavours, they have 
owned themſelves at a loſs in ſeveral Points, 
not only in thoſe abſtruſe Subjects of the Nature 
of God and a Human Soul, but thoſe more obvi- 


ous Bodies in the Corporeal World, and the 


leaſt Portions of them. And as a furth er In- 


ſtance of his Modeſty we ſhall add, what he 


elſewhere ſays, viz. there are ſeveral things al- 
ready which we think we know, becauſe we 
never tryed to frame ſuch Ideas as would be fit 
to acquieſce in. 

And to ſhew what little Reaſon we have to 
boaſt of our Knowledg and Capacities, he in 


another place ſays, I am inclined to think, 


that God who is a free Agent, , having made 


latelligent Beings, may have made Ranks = 


Qrders of them, whereof Man may 
e hath 1 e 
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as he deſigned Man but a limited Capacity, his 
Underſtanding is ſnitably framed, that the in- 
nate or acquired Ideas or primitive Axioms it 
is endowed with, and by reference or fimili- 
tude it judges of other Notions and Propoſi- 
tions, ate not extended to all Objects that may 
be known, but only thoſe that have affinity, 
to thoſe primary Idea and Rales of Truth, 
which are ſufficient to help us to the attatamenc 
of a competent, t honzh not a periect, Kuow- 
ledg, of as much as God thought fit to alloy 
us in our preſent State. 1 
And to repreſent both his Modeſty in affert- 
ing, as well as a Caution in receiving Opini- 
ons, we ſhall add, what he further ſays, viz, 
We ovght to regulate our Belief by our Per- 
ceptions and not our Wiſhes, and muſt not 
think that nothing is above our Capacities, he- 
cauſe we wiſh there were none; nor will ic make 
us, as knowing as Angels, becauſe we deſire ir, 
nor can we be immortal, becauſe we would 
not dye. And further he ſays, what cintion 
ought to be uſed in affirming or rejecting O- 
Pinions in Natural Thiage, before Men are 
well acquainted with the Hiſtorical Part, that 
tongs to the Object Men propoſe to make 
Judgment of, is eaſily obſerved ; and therefore 
we ought to be much more fo, in forming 
Negative Propoſitions of things above tbe 
reach of Human Reaſon ; nor onght we rudely 
to reject the Opinions of Learted Men, who 
differ from us about ſuch things; ſince miſtakes 
abont things ſo ſublime, ought the eaſieſt to 
be pardoned, becauſe not eafily avoided; and 
ace we may eaſily fall into as great miſtakes 
8 4 our 
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our ſelves; which ought to incline us to to- 
lerate other Mens Opinions, our own being 
much ſhort of Science. Yet on the other ſide, 
we ought to be wary, how weare impoſed up- 
on by Proofleſs Aſſertions ; yet there Is a great 
deal of difference betwixt aſſenting to a proof- | 
leſs Aſſertion, and framing negative Conclu- 
ſions about Opinions, which for ought we know 


—— 


may be true. N 
His Humi- Having chus briefly repreſented, the pecu- 
lity. liar Modcſty with which he delivered his 


Thoughts, both in Converſation as well as jn 
his publick Writings, and the averſion he had 
to ſlander ing and backbiting his Neighbours, 
we ſhall next proceed to ſhew, what Sentiments 
he had of Humility, which he both taught o- 
thers by Practice and Example, as well as Pre- 
cepts. And as Chriſtian Vertue* are Orna- 
ments, and worthy of the Acquiſt of a great 
Soul, which appears yet greater when adorned 
with thoſe neceſſary Endowments of the Mind, 
we ſhall briefly ſhew, what Vertues he thought 
were requiſite to accompliſh a greatSoul & firſt, 
to ſpeak the Senſe of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, 
he ſays, Humility is a Vertue, which at the 
firſt ſight ſeems different from Greatneſs of 
Mind; yet in conjunction with other Quali- 
ties, which makes up Greatneſs of Mind, or 
which is an Ornament of the Mind, it adds to 
their Number, and though not fo bright as 
ſome of them, yet it adds Luſtre to the reſt. 
Nor will it ſcem a wonder, if we conſider, that 
Wealth, Honour, and other Bleſſings, exalt a 
Man's Condition, to be Humble; amidſt ſuch 
Advantages, argues a Mind elevated above the 
8 | | | Preſents 
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Preſeats of Fortune, and great enough to un- 


dervalue; what others admire, and which ſome 
Men accounted great, make the Objects of their 
Ambition and Pride, when they have. obtain» 
ed them. And if the Perſon be famous for 
great Actions and Vertues, his Humility ſhews 


he hath a Noble Idea of Vertue, and valuing 


himſelf not upon ſuch ordinary Attainments, 
ſtill purſues a greater degree of Heroick Ex- 
cellency. And if a Laudable Practice, which 
is difficult, is a ſign of a great Soul, Humility 
muſt have that Character, it being more diffi- 
cult to Excellent than Ordinary Souls. And 
it is more difficult, to overcome Vertues when 
they act united, than to contend only with Vi- 
ces, Paſſions, or open Enemies, which a Man 
muſt do to be Humble; for though other Ver- 
tues aſſiſt one another, they all conſpire againſt 
Humility; for Pride is ſo ſtrange an Adverſary, 
that ſometimes by being foyled it overcomes ; 
for when we uſe the beſt Arguments againſt it, 
the Succeſs tempts the Maſter or them to be 

proud. | 
And as he thus repreſents the Excellency of 
Humility, ſo he ſhews us a great deal of Reaſon, 
we have to. be ſo, and that we ought not to be 
ſo proud of our Attainments. Says he, it is not 
a little to be admired, .that ſo many Men, and 
ſome of them Divines, ſhould ſo little conſider 
what God is, and what they are themſelves, 
as to talk of him with as much freedom and 
unconcern, as of ſome Geometrical Figure or 
Mechanical Engin, as if the Nature and Per- 
fections of that unparallelled Being were Ob« 
jects of their latelle&, and ſuch abſtruſe 7505 
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jects within the reach f Human Reaſon, and 
tamili ir Objects of Senſe. And as he fays with 
St. Paul, that the fooliſh things of God are wiſer 
than Men and the weak things of God ſtrong er 
than Men, fo human contrivances are very ſhal- 
tow, and often limited to ſuch as are but of 
one fort, as an Artiſt that can build a Hcuſe, 
cannot build a Ship, and an excellent Clock- 
maker, may not make a good Watch, nor con- 
trive a Fowling Peice or a Windmil. 

And to ſhew further, what humble Thoughts 
we ought to have of our ſelves, and on the con- 
trar y, what reſpect we ought to have to God 
Almighty and his Word, he fays, thofe who 
ſo much reſpect the Writings of the Antient 
Wits, becaufe they believed thoſe that diſco- 
vered thoſe Truths, were furniſhed with ex- 
traordinary Intellects, ought to pay a propor- 
tionable reſpect to the Omniſcicat Author, ſince 
Men are but of Tiftkerday and know but little or 
#orbixg ; which are the Words of Elihu in Jab, 
fo thai weonght to have very humble Thonghts 
of our Kaowledg, which is ſo ſmall, even in 
thoſe things we know the moſt of, fince Mr. 
Foyle, whoſe Knowledg was fo large and uni- 
verfal, thought he had no Reaſon to be proud 
of what he knew. ; er 

But to ſhew further, how much he was Ma- 
Fer of that Vertue Humility, we ſhall make uſe 
of the Words of the Right Reverend Father in 
God Gilbert Lord Biſhop of Sarum, He had 
about him all that unaft/Qed neglect of Pomp, 
in Cloaths, Lodging, Furniture and Equipage, 
'* which agreed with his grave and ſerious courſe 
of Lite, and as he was far from taking a Pride * 
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the pompous Vanities of the World, and of that 
external Greatneſs of Appearance, which amu- 
ſes the World, ſo he took Pains rather to mag- 
N nify the Endowments of his Mind, and to have 
| that true Intrinſick Greatneſs which conſiſts in 
the Greatneſs of the Soul. He was not of that 
vain Opinion to think, that | 


n CET” «a. 
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| He valued not that outſide and only Titular 
Dignity, which diſtinguiſhes Men only by Ti- 
tles of Honour, but eſtimated true Greatneſs 
by other Characteriſticks, viz. thoſe of the 
Mind. Indeed, the Vulgar, ſays he, whoſe 
— is rather lodged in the Eye than the 
rain, when they think of Greatneſs of Mind, 

| fancy ſomething like the Coronation of a King, 
attended with Pomp and Splendor, a great 
number of Gazers, and the clamorous Accla- 
mations of the People. And they think, that 
an Heroick Soul'can be no where lodged, but 
in a great Commander, like a Roman Emperor, 
or a Tartarian General, who Commands and 
Conquers Armies, makes Countries deſolate, 
and leaves them peopled only with dead Bo- 
dies. But Reaſon and Religion, which reſpect 
Human Things, without thoſe glittering Var- 
niſhes, which dazles the Eyes of the Vulgar, 
diſtinguiſh eafily betwixt Greatneſs 'of Fortune 
and Greatneſs of Mind; and Chriſtianity teach- 
es, that God who is no re ſpecter of Perſons, ſees 
not Perſons as Man ſees them, and that a thing 
that is ſublime amongſt Men, may be an abomi- 
nation to him, But a Philoſopher may eaſily di- 
"1 | | ſtinguiſh 
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ſtinguiſh real Greatneſs iaherent in a Man, from 
that Pompous one annexed to Fortune, And 
though peculiar Honour and Reſpect is due to 
Vertue in Sovereigns, more than Subjects, as 
it is more diffuſive in the former and benefici- 
al, and cannot continue without reſiſt ing ſtrong- 
er Temptations, yet we know, that an Em 
ror though never ſo great, can neither find nor 
make a Soul. | 
But he had another Notion of Greatneſs 
from the Vulgar, and only aimed at that Great- 
neſs, which Selomen and other wile Men call 
true Greatneſs ; ſays he, true Greatneſs of 
Mind reſides in the Soul, and is perfe&ive of it. 
But neither Fortuue nor outward Greatneſs 
can make a Sould Great, though they ma 
afford Opportunities of ſhewing it ſo. . — 
the ſubmiſſion and reſpect which Men ſhew, 
through Cuſtom, Fear or Intereſt, to ſuch as 
are only Great by their Titles, Places or Pow- 
er, adds as little to the Worth of thoſe Perfons, 
as ſtanding for more in Count does to the va- 
lue of a Braſs Counter, that value turning it 
neither into Gold nor Silver, Socrates 
in his private and neceſſitous Condition, when 
Greece was the Theatre of Generous Minds, 
was prefered hy the Oracle to all the Greciaus; 
and that of Deiphos declared theWiddows Mind 
and Circumitances, and her Mite as greater 
Liberality than all the rich Man beſtowed up · 
on the Corban. 
Me are not therefore ſays Mr. Boyle, to take 
our Eſtimate of ſo ſublime and extraordinary 
a Quality, as Greatneſs of Mind, from the 
mean Notions of the Vulgar, nor the fond O- 
'; | | pionias 
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pinions of common Souls; ſince they approve 
and applaud a great many things, which de- 
ſer ve hut little Eſteem, if condemned by the 
Wiſe. 5 de 
But to ſhew wherein Greatneſs of Mind truly * 
conſiſts, aud what a Man ought chiefly to value 
himſelf for, heſays, a Man may be ſaid to have 
a great Mind, who employs his utmoſt moral 
diligence, to find out what Actions he had 
belt purſue, and then proſecutes them, with- 
out being deterred by dangers, or diſcouraged 
by difficulties, with reſolution and ſteadineſs 
of Mind, as far as his Abilities and Opportu- 
nities will admit, and out of an Internal Prin- 
cipleof Love to God and Man, and with a ſin- 
cere Aim to glorify the one, and benefit the o- 
ther; of which Greatneſs of Mind he had as 
great a ſhare as any Body, it being the princi- 
pal buſineſs and ſtudy of his Life, as well as 
his conſtant Practice | 
And as he made Humility, and the proſe- 

cuting of Chriſtian Vertues the ſtandard of 
| Magnanimity, and the cleanſing of our ſelves 

from all Filthine /s beth of Fleſh and Spirit, and the 
abſtaining from all kind or appearance of Evil, a 

art of our Chriſtian Duty, ſo on the other 
[+a we are obliged by the ſame Rules, to 
furniſh our ſelves with the Knowledg of Chri- 
ſtian Vertues, and to put them iu Practice, ſince 
unleſs our Righteouſneſs exceeds that of the Scribes 
and Phariſees, who covet the chief Seats in the 
Synagogues,andGreetings in the Market Place, 
we ſhall not enter inio the Kingdom of God. 


But 
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His fight But as the Honourable Mr. Boyle had a juſt 
ef Honour Opinion of the Vanities and pompous Gloſſes 


— which amuſe a great part of Mankind, and 
Ke. only coveted that Greatneſs, which appears 


Glorious in Heaven, ſo he as little valued the 
Advantage as the Honour of empty Titles; as 
we intimated before, he refuſed, though preſ- 
ſed to it, the greateſt proſpects of Advantage 
and Dignity in Eccleſiaſtical Preferments. Nor 
did leſs induſtrouſly avoid temporal Honours 
or latereſt, to uſe Dr. Barnet Words, He 
© ſpake ot the Government even in times which 
© he diſliked, and upon Occaſtons which he ſpa- 
© red not to condemn, with an exactneſs of Re- 
ſpect. He withdrew early from Courts and 
publick Affairs, yet was always honourably 
treated by his Frinces, and had he aimed at 
it, might have attained both Honour and Ad-: 
vantage. 

The Honour and Dignity he aimed at were 
not Temporal bur Eternal Advantages, and to 
uſe his own Words; the reward of a good 
Conſcience which affords great Advantages to 
thoſe wlioſe Vertue flows from Religion: and 
to apply the Words he hath uſed on another 
occaſion, the à pplauſes of a Good Conſcience 
being more acceptable to him than all the Mu- 
fick,which Solemaized the Dedication of Nebu- 
chadnezar's Golden Image; fince a Chriſtian 
Conſcience does not only, a& the Part of a 
Jadg, but of a Delegate from God himſelf. 
And it's Abſolutions are more welcome, as 

| Pledges of God's Acceptance, and the Reward 
in the World to come, than barely the Appro- 
bation of Reaſon ; Heaven being a place of 
| | | Happineſs 
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Happineſs far beyond my Power to deſcribe, 


made up of a Confluence of all Things, which 
Reaſon can deſirez for as the Scripture ſays, 
Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear he ard, nor the Heam 
of Man conceived, what God hath laid up for them 
that fear hin. 

The Title of Honour which he thought moft 
worthy was a Good Name, which to ſpeak his 
Opinion of, we ſhall make uſe of his own Ex- 
preſſions: A Good Name for Good Acti 
muſt be very deſirable, the Applauſe of Wiſe 
and Good Men, being aloud Eccho to confirm 
the Approbation of the Conſcience within, 
which though vertuous and worthy AQjons 
are the moſt likely to acquire it; yet it is not 
a certain one, Ignorance, Malice and Envy, being 
apt to miſrepreſent a Man. The ubſimity, 
Brightneſs and regular Motions of the Stars 
hath not Exempted them from the Name of the 
Lyon, the Eagle, or of more Contemptible 
Creatures, as the Dog, the Goat, &. And 
though Innocency, like Lightning, may break 
out at the laſt, yet it often happens, that Malice 
and Envy are dead firſt, becauſe the maligned 
Perſon is fo; fo that he lives not to know he is 
Juſtifyed, nor may thoſe mifiaformed Perſons 
live to be undeceived,whoſe Opinion he aimed 
at. But that which is Satisfaction to a Chriſtian 
is to uſe Mr. Boyle's Expreſſions. Though a 
Chriſtian may be traduced by Calumny, and 
repreſented as the Reathens did the Martyrs, in 
the skins of Beaſts to make them Hideous and 
Hateful, yet it zffords him SatisfaQion,that his 
Oppreſſed Innocency fhall ſhine forth and 
ITiiumph, and his good Name as well as his 

| | Body, 
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Body, have a Glorious Reſurreftion, and be 
juſtifyed before his Enemies and Slanderers, as 
well as thoſe that were milled by them. For at 
that great Aſlize there will be a fat greater Con · 
fluence than the Aſſyrian Monarch drew to the 
Plains of Babylon. Where the Diſciples of the 


Apeſtles may ſay, upon happier Terms than 2 


did here below, we are made a Spectacle to Go 

to Angels, and to Men. And in that Illuſtrious 
Aſſembly of the Firſt Born, whoſe Names are 
wrote in Heavgp, the Vizards ſhall be taken off, 
and the traduced Saints wellcomed with the 
Title, Good and Faithful Servants, and acquitted 
by the Sentence of an Infinite and Supreme 
Judg, that Searches the Hearts and Reins, and 
cannot be deceived or bribed, Where the injured 
Saint ſhal! come off with Honour, and inſtead 


of Calumny receive a Crown. 


As for the Honour and Dignity he aimed at, 
though it was not 'Temporal, it was much to 
be-preferred before the Crowns of Monarchs 
here below ; for, as he ſays, Earthly Crowns 
may be the Reward of Worthand Vertue, bug 
are not the Proofs of them. Sometimes they 


are the Gifts of Nature or of Fortune, and 
which is pitty, the acquiſts of Crimes. But 


Celeſtial Crowns proclaim the Worth of the 
Receiver, being the Reward ot Previous Gra- 
ces and Vertues in thoſe that are found qualifyed 
for the inheritance of the Saints in Light. Beſides 
Earthly Crowns may be obtaiged without Me- 
rit, and poſſeſſed without Happineſs ; but 3 
Crown of Righteouſneſs being the Reward of 
Vertue, is an inſeparable Bleſſing and Happi- 
neſo. and further; an Earthly Grown bee 
mn 
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ing Hereditary, cannot preſerve the Profeſſor 
from Death, whilſt the other is called - 4 Crown 
of Life, and an unwithering Crown of Glory,which 
ves Life to the owners of it, and which is an 
Additional Happineſs, in 4 Kingdom that cannot 
be moved, 

And to encourage others to what he ſo much 
valued and purſued, he adds, that as to have 
a Noble Delign is the chief ſigu of an Heroick 
Temper of Mind, ſo none can have ſublimer 
Aims, than thoſe which a Chriſtian is encoura- 
ged to, which is 7 pleaſe and gloriſy God, to 2 
mote the good of Mankind, to improve as much as 
Poſſible his Perſonal Excellences in this Life, and to 
ſecure to himſelf for ever a Glorious and Happy 
Condition in the next. And this none could more 
conſtantly and exactly pur ſueiu their Endeavouts 
and aim at than Mr. Boyle, it being his daily 
ſtudy to Pleaſe and Glority God, and to do 
good to Mankind, and to improve himſelf he- 
yond common Examples; ſo that he might rea- 
wogably entertain a lively hope of {uture Felici- 

y. 

From hence it appears, how muck this Great 
and Good Man coutemned and lighted the Va- 
nities of this World, though his Farts and For- 
tune could ſo euſily have lead him iuto the tul- 
leſt Enjoynieat of them; fo chat what he ſays 
on another occaſion, it reipett of himſelt, may 
be applyed perhaps to ſome that read bis\Verks, 
vid. It hach a greater Influence on me to gd the 
Vauijies of the Word, proclaimed by one 
who ſ might have )enoyed all the Pleaſures of 
is, than if the ſame Truth were delivered by 2 

beggarly Cy nick, thas never taſted of them + 
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for a little ſhare of Philoſophy may make him 
deſpiſe that which the narrowneſs of bis For- 
tune would never allow him to enjoy ; but the 
Honourable Mr. Boyle, who was endowed'with 
a plentiful Fortune, was fo far from indulging 
himſelf in the vain Pleaſure and Pomp of the 
World, that he rather employed his duperflu- 
ities, in Charity and Uſeful Improvements, his 
ſole delight being in doing Good to his, own | 
Soul and to his fellow Creatures, and inImpro- 
viag Uſeful Knowledg. 
His Averſis And as he contemned and lighted, or rather 
peg "_ made a due Eſtimate of the Trivial and Tranſi- 
ef Glory. tory Pleaſures of this Life, preferring thoſe 
that were Eternal; ſo he coveted not to be po- 
pular,nor was he puffed up withVain Glory. To 
make uſe ofDr. Burnet's Expreſſions tho,“ they 
© hadoften occaſions to difcover new Inſtances of 
© Goodneſs in him; no ſecret Inclinations did 
= cat any time ſhew themſe}ves. He affected no- 
| © thing that was Solemn or Supercilious. He 
| © uſed no Methods to make Multitudes run after 
| © him, or depend upon him. It never appeared 
i © that there was any thing he hid under all this 
© appearance of Goodneſs, that was not truly ſo, 
He hid both his Piety and Charity all he could. 
He lived in the trueſt Methods of Civility, 
and would never aſſume the Authority, which 
call the World was ready to pay him; he al- 
tlowed himſelf a great deal of decent Chear- 
< fulneſs, ſo that he had nothing of the Moroſs- 
© neſs, to which Philoſophers think, they have 
© ſome right, nor of the Affectations which 
Men ofanExtraordinaryPitch of Devotion go 
into fome times, without being well * of 
them. 
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t them. He was in a Word plainly and ſincere- 
ly in the fight of God, as well as in the view 


of Men, a good Man even one of a Thou- 
© ſand. „ 


and Foreigners, to whom he was extraordinary 
Civil and Obliging. To uſe the Words of the 
Learned Biſhop Barnet, He was exactly Civil 
rather to Ceremony; and though he felt his 
© eaſineſs of acceſs, and the deſires of many, 
<all ſtrangeers in particular, to be much with 
© him made great waſte on his time; yet as he 
© was ſevere in that, not to be denyed when he 
was at home, ſo he ſaid he knew the Heart 
*ofa ſtranger, and how mnch eaſed his awn 
© had been; while Travelling, ifadmitted into 
© the Converſation of thoſe he deſired to ſee; 
£ therefore he thought his Obligation to Stran- 
gers, was more than bare Civility, it was a 
© piece of Religious Charity in him. Nor did 
he receive them only with CommoriCivility,but 
Hoſpitality, uſing ſtrangers rather 'as Friends 
than as ſuch. This I have been told occaſioned 
a great many Viſits, which otherwiſe would 
not have ſo much Interupted him, a great ma- 
ny making their Addreſſes, as much for the 
fake of their kind Entertainment as to pratify 
their Curioſity, which nevertheleſs mer wit! 

the ſame Civility and Candid Entertainment; 
bis own ſincerity gave him no Room to ſuſ- 
ped it in other Perſons, and his Sagacity and 
Nasen vas too great to be impoſed upon, 
his Reaſon being ſufficient to Weigh and di- 
8 | h 2 ſtinguiih 


And as he was Civil to his acquaintance, and g lms: 
very exact in the Rules of Decency, ſo he u- nity andcts 


ſed no leſs Humanity and Civility to Strangers 2% 4 
Strangers; 
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ſtingaiſ what Relations were Probable and 


waas were Fabulous. rin 
But to proceed to the teſt of thoſe Chriſti- 


A au Vertues, which the Honourable Mr. Boyle 


excelled in,to what we have already mentioned, 
we (hall add that great Vertue of Patience 
which none could be a greater Maſter of than 
the Worthy Mr. Boyle, who had frequent oc- 
caſions to make uſe of it. And as Patience in 
Afflictions is a much greater Vertue than in o- 
ther Caſes,fo he exerciſed it no leſs upon thoſe 
occaſioas than in ordinary ones. This Mr. 
Boyle himſelf reckons amongſt thoſe Vertues 
which make up Greatneſs of Mind, and ſays, 
it isſo Noble a Quality, that it gains eſteem 
when exerciſed by MalefaQors,for though tkeir 
Actions are inexcuſable, yet their manner of 
ſuffering for them muſt be commended. Calm- 
neſs of Mind in the Midſt of Storms, looks 
ſo handſomly, that neither Crimes nor their 
Puniſhments can hide it, nor hinder the Perſon 
from being pitied and applauded. And that 
the Chriſtian Religion contributes to this Qua- 
lity, and part of Gteatneſs of Mind, will ap- 
pear from what it contributes to Patience and 
Coaſtancy, vader outward Calamities, by 
Precepts, Examples and Argumeats. | 
That Mr. Boyle hid a great deal of occaſion 
to exerciſe this Virtue of Patience was very e- 
videit to all that knew him. He had for al- 
© moſt Forty Years, laboured under ſuch a fee- 
© blegeſs of Body, and ſuch lowneſs of ſtrength 
© and ſpirits, that it will appear a Surprizing 
* thing to imagin, how it was poffible for him 
£30 read, to meditate, to try Experiments, and 
| to 
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©to write as he did. e bore ab bis Infir mit jes 
© and ſomeſharpPains with theDccency and Sub- 
© miſſion that became a Chriſtian and 2 Philo- 
© ſopher. He had Noble Thoughts as well as 
Chriſtianity enough, to ſopport him under the 
Heavieſt Burthens, knowing that GodAlmigh- 
ty often afflicts thoſe moſt whom he loves, and 
and therefore in his Occaſional Reflections on 
the pruning of a Tree, he ſays, the pruning of 
a Tree may give us theſe Thoughts, for as 

cutting ſeveral Twigs, and Nailing the r 

tothe Wall, the Gardner both ſecures it from 
being blow down, and alfo makes it Jook well 
ſhaped; fo the Divine Husbandman by his Af. 
flictions, ſecures them from a great many dan- 


gers, andas he ſecures their ſafety, by obſtructing 


their Liberty, ſo by afflicting them he adorns 
them; thoſe kind and skillful ſtrokes beantify- 
ing a Chriſtians Mind, as they diminift the Su- 
perfluities of their Fortune; for afliQions give 
ſo much Gloſs to the Soul that bears them pa- 
tiently and reſignedly, that the Heathen Mora. 
liſt ventured to ſay, that if any thing bere be. 
low was worthy the fight ofGod,it was a good 
Man generovſly contending with ill Fortune; 
which Fyperbole will bothe leſs ſtrange, if we con- 
ſider that when Jobs Patience was tryed to the 
utter moſt, it was Crowned with Fortune fairer 
than the beſt in the Eaſt and when it was not 
ſo far'tryed ; his Conſtancy was received with 
higher than Mortal Honour, as any thing that 
was ever contered on Man before, God him- 
ſelf declaring his Approbation, as if he boaſted 
of a Man, baft than confidered my Servant Fot, 
that there is nens liks him Y the Earth, 4 "on 
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and Upright Man, one that feareth God and eſ- 


cheweth Evil; and ſtill he hol deth faſt his Integri- 
ty alt hough thou mo veſt me againſt himto deſtroy him 
without a Cauſe, Job 2. 3. And as Mr. Boyle pro- 
poſed Job as a Pattern for others, himſelf might 
be another worthy our Imitation; and though 
his Afflictions only affected his Body, yet thoſe 
are moſt ſenſibly felt that occaſions Pain. As 
for his Eſtate, there was no need for God Al- 
mighty to afflict him that way, to diminiſh his 
Superfluities : He knew too well whom he had 
Intruſted it with, and that his Charity could 
diſpoſe of thoſe faſtenough, nor could they be 
better employed than in doing Good. 

When ill Men are aſflicted by God Almighty, 
we may think thoſe Afflictions are the puniſh- 
meats of their Vices, but when ſuch pious Per- 
ſons ſuffer and are afflicted as much as wicked 
Men, the World is apt to cenſure even the 
Righteous, but there was no room left for ſuch 
Reflections, on a Man of his Probity and Good- 
neſs, he not oniy ſerved God truly, but Man- 
kind in general; and was always improving 
the Talent God committed to his Charge, ſo 
that what he applyed upon a general Occaſion, 
may be ſaid in ſome reſpect of himſelf, viz. 
When we ſee a Tree pruned, one that under- 
ſtands not the Reaſon of it, might think the 


Gardner an Enemy to the Tree, as if he meant 


; F. to cut it in pieces, but one that conſiders that it 


is not anger but skill, that made him lop off 
ſome Branches, and that he deſigns not to de- 
ſtroy it, but to make it fruitful ; and thus, 
whether one that knows not the deſigns of 
Providence, may think when a Church is ex- 


poſed 
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poſed to the A fflictions of private Societies and 
Perſecutions, which ſeem to beDivinelnflictioi s, 
thatgive Men occaſion to ſay of theBody,as]/aiab 
ſaid of the Head, we efteemed him ſtricken, ſmitten 
of God and afflicted, Iſa. 53. 4. I fay, whatever 
a Carnal Man might ſay of meſe Diſtreſſes, a 
Chriſtian will not thence infer, that God hates 
the Church, or hath left her, ſince he loved 
her ſo well as to give himfclf tor her, and cha- 
ſtens and rebukes whom he Loves. This is ap- 
; plicable alſo to Believers, ſo that the great ( ul- 
tivator of the Ground, both lets us know, that 
Afflictions do not ſuppoſe God's Hate, and tha 
they do not always ſuppoſe Man's Guilt, but 
ſometimes rather tend to his Improvement, 
ſince our ſaviour ſays; Joh. 15. 2. Every Branch 
in me that heareth not Fruit, he taketh away, and 
every Branch that beareth Fruit, he purges it, that 
it may bring forth more Fruit. 


But the Honourable Mr. Boylo was ſo good Hs d 
a Chriſtian, and ſo exact in his Practice of it, l. 


that he could only be made better, by exerci- 
ſing that Vertue of Patience, which he was ve- 
ry conſtant in; for as he was of ſo infirm a 
Body, ſo he was as exact in obſerving Rules 
to preſerve his Health, as much as poſſible, 
« He was ad viſed to a very ungrateful fimpli- 
© city of Diet, which dy all appearance, was 
© that which preſerved him ſo long, beyond all 
Mens expectations; this he obſerved fo ſtri- 
© &ly, that in'a Courſe of above thirty Years, 
© he neither eat nor drank to gratify the varie- 
© ties ef Appetite, but meerly to ſupport Na- 
© ture; and was ſo regular in it, that he never 
© once tranſgreffed the Rule, Meaſure, and Kind 
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© that was preſcribed him. He had a feebleneſs 
Sin his Sight, his Eyes were ſo well uſed by 
© him, that it will be eaſily imagined, he was 
© very tender of them, and very apprehenſive 
© of what Diſtempers might affect them. This 
is very evident, from the particular Obſerva- 
tions he hath made of the Structure of thoſe 
Parts, and of the Accideats they are ſubject to, 
in which he was very curious and exact, but 
of this in another place. 

Fut to proceed, to ſome very ſignal Inſtan- 
ces, not only of his great Patience, but the 


4: 074/- extraordinary pious Uſe he made of his Affli- 


Qions, ſo that he could out of every thing, to 
uſe his own Words, ſtrike ſome ſparkles of 
Celeſtial Fire, that would kindle, feed or re- 
vive it, and by this means, he made the ſay- 
iag good, that all things work together for good 
to them that ſeek God, Rom. 8. 28. A devout 
occafional Vieditation, being from gever fo 
mean a Theme, like Jacob's Ladder, whoſe 
Foot leaned on the Earth, and the Top reached up 

to Heaven, Gen. 28. 12. 5 
As Mr. Boyle. was of an infirm Body and 
ſubje& to Diſorders, to ſhew what pious Uſes 
he made of his Afflictions, and conſequently 
how patiently he bore them, we ſhall here give 
a brief ſummary of ſome Reflections he made 
in the time of his Sickneſs, Being feized with 
an Ague fit, ſays he, it had not ſurprized me, 
had 1 conſidered of how many curious Parts 
ſuch anexquiſite Engin conſifts, whoſe Har- 
mony is requiſite for Health; ſo that it is not 
ftrange a Man's Body ſhould be ſubje& to Pain 
or Sickneſs, no more than that an Inſtrument 
* 5 0 
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with above a Thouſand Springs, ſhould be 
often out of Tune, ſince the change of Air 
may as well diſcompoſe the Body of a Man, 
as untune the Strings of an'Inſtrument, ſo that 
the ſtructure and fabrick of a Man's Body is ſo 
ö curious and elaborate, that it is a wonder it is 
ö no oftner out of order than it is. And if we 
h further conſider,how many outward Accidents 
may deſtroy the Health or Life of thoſe thax 
are moſt careful to preſerve them; again if 
we conſider, how many ways our Appetites or 
Vices, which makes the Creatures offend us, 
and how Sin may provoke the Creator to pu- 
niſhus; I ſay, if we conſider all the Accidents 
that may happen before grey Hairs, it is a 
wonder if an Old Man be any thing Healthy. 
But theſe things are ſeldom thought of, till 
excited by ſome ill Accident, thoſe that are in 
Health thinking to continue ſo, without think- 
ing that a Mercy. We think not how much 
our Welfare depends on the Will of Divine 
Providence, when we long enjoy Mercies; and 
therefore he deprives us of them, to make us 
ſenſible we ſtand in need of them, it being 
reaſonable, thoſe Mercies ſhould be denyed, 
which are not acknowledged as ſuch ; this 
Sickneſs therefore ſhall make me thankful for 
Health, when God ſhall pleaſe to reſtore it; 
nor ſhall I confidently depend upon it's conti- 
nuance ; for though we are not inclined to fol- 
low the Wile Man's advice, who bids us not 
boaſt our ſelves of to Merrow, beeauſe we know not 
what a Day may bring forth. Yet he had not 
done amiſs, if inſtead of a Day, he had ſubſti- 
zuted an Hour, for we are expoſed to ſo many 
<4 | Accidewss; 
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Accidents,that Health will deſerve our Thanks 
as well as Wonder. And though my Sickneſs 
was but my unhappinefs, my ſurprzie at it 
was my fault. 

And to manifeſt the Greatneſs of his Soul, 
and how he could be Maſtery of his Thoughts, 


whilſt his Body was diſordered, we ſhall re- 


preſent, what nſefu} Reflections he made on 
the troubleſom fit of his Ague; ſays he, one 
that ſhould ſee me covered withfo manyCloaths, 
would ſcarce think me troubled with Cold and 
if he was, he would be apt to envy me. And 
if he ſhould fee me in the hot Fit, uncovered, 
he would think I lay very cool. But inſtead 
of that, an Internal Froſt is in every Part, and 
I am fo little relieved by the Number ofCloaths, 
that I might ſooner be cruſhed with more,than 
warmed. Thus when a great Man is affected 
with Ambition, or any other immoderate A ffe- 
ction, though the by-ſtanders ſee not the Cauſe 
of his diſquiet, and may envy the Plenty he is 
poſſeſſed with, yet they will little ſul pe his 


want of Contentment. And as theCold ofExternal 


Air is more ſupportable than the Cold of an A- 
gue-fit, with a pile of Blankets, or the hot fit 
with a ſingle Sheet; ſo external Inconvenien- 
ces are more ſupportable, than the beſt Ac- 
commodations to a diſtempered Soul. Men's 
Happineſs therefore conſiſts, not ſo much in 
what they have, as in what they are, Fortune 
can but give much, but the Mind makes that 
much enough. 

But further, ſays he, in the cold fit 1 rather 
deſired the Torrid than the Temperate Zone, 
and envied the Labourers that tend the Chy- 
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miſts Fires. But when the hot fit ſucceeded, 
I thought it worſe than the cold one, and re- 
moved the Cloaths with as much importunity 
as I called for them before. I then envied the 
Inhabitants of Norway, and the Fiſh that 
ſwim in cold Streams. Upon which, ſays he, 
if a Man's condition can fo ſoon alter, that what 
he thought a grievance becomes a relief, we 
may eaſily miſtake in eſtimating AſiRions, and 
judg them not ſo uneaſy as we think them, ſince 
we increaſe the Affiiction by repining at it. 
A Man in Affliction is apt to think, that he 
ſuffers worſe than any other, and is apt to ſay 
otherwiſe than St. Paul, who ſays, no Tenpta- 
tion hath befallen you, but what is common to Men, 
1 Cor. 10. 13. He thinks he could more eaſily 
bear other Peoples Afflictions than his own, 
yet if Sickneſs was changed he would wiſh for 


the former, and be as much concerned at his 


folly, asat the diſeaſe. Every Diſtemper hath 
it's particular ſymptoms and uneaſineſs, tho? 
Religion may ſoften and mollify them. And 
that which increaſes our unhappineſs in 
Sickneſs is, that we fancy our Diſtemper more 
grievous than if it was ſome other. But we 
ſhould make a better eſtimate of Afflictions, if 
we conſidered the attending uneaſineſs in ge. 
neral and therefore what we find may pro- 
ceed from the Nature of the Sickneſs and Croſ- 
ſes, rather than from the particular kind or 
degree of ours. And many who we think leſs 
ſufferers than our ſelyes, would be glad to 
change with us, and though they carry it off 
better, yet they find no more eaſe than we, ac- 
cording to St. Peter, who ſays, that the ſame 
| ſufferings 
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fi Mering. are accompi:jnrd pen aur Brabres in 


the World, 1 Pet. 5 9. 

But further, he was fo piouſly iaclined, that 
every Misfortune and every Chance of it gave 
him an 8 of improving it to his ad- 
vantage, fays he, drinking go longer relieving 
my Thirſt, than I was ſwallowing it, and what 
was worſe increaſing my Thirſt as it increaſed 
the Fever, and Juleps heing only ſerviceable as 
they relieved my Fancy, and palliated my Ex- 
peQation, the Doctor ordered Phlebotomy to 
remove the Symptoms, by taking away the 
Cauſe. Thus when the Mind is diſturbed and 


eagerly purſues Objects unfit for the Perſon, 


they think the only way to oppoſe their deſires 
is to grant them what they deſire, but a diſcreet 
Phyſitian, minds not fo much what we defire, 
as what is convenient for us, and a Lancet per- 
forms what Juleps will not. So God Almigh- 
ty takes away ſpiritual ſuperfluĩties, rather than 
grants what we inordinately defire, and a few 
Afflictions help to moderate our inordinateAp. 
petites. To gratify onr Appetites, amuſes, but 
does not cure the Patient, but ſeaſonable Croſ- 
ſes make us know our ſelves, and ſenſible how 
little thoſe things we are greedy of, would con- 
tribute to make us happy, and if obtained, may 
produce a Reſignation and Tranquility of Mind; 
to that being denyed the Enjoyment of them, 
we find not the need of them. . 
Being obliged to take Phyſick, he makes this 
Reflection. Being in hopes each Doſe would 
be the laſt, I ſtill find and fear there will be 
further Occaſion; but though it is troubleſom 
it is healthful, and if loathſom, the „ 
m 


\ 
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much worſe. Thus a relenting Sinner, having 
waſhed away his Sins with bis Teare,may think 
himſelt throughly cleanſed, and if entertained 
with thoſe delights which God beſtows on 
returning Prodigals,he is inclined to think that 
Repcatance like Baptiſm needs to be repeated 
but once in a Mau's Life time. But though 
| an une x perĩenced Convert may ſay, he ſhall ne- 
ver be moved, yet though the Spirit indeed in 
willing, but the Fleſh it weak, and frequently out 
Reſolutions abate with our Joys; and thoſe 
ho have thought they could deſpiſethe World, 
have in a little me been miſtaken, finding it hard 
to be amongſt Sinne, without being of their 
Number, and in a World fo d efiled, without a 
Spot. And as David ſaid in his Proſperity, he 
1h241d never be moved, ſo in Diſtreſs be ſaid, 
he ſhould one day dye by the hand of Saul; ſo 
in the height of Joy and Tears of Repentance, | 
we are apt to coptemy aud deſpiſe all Ghoſtly 
Enemies, but in a little time theſe Reſolutions 
will mere with impediments, and turn into De- 
ſpair, we thinking, traſe deſpicahle Enemies 
inviacttic , but as we oaght not to reject Phy- 
ſick, thai does go for x tima, tor other Mea- 
ſures that 21113 our Recovery ;, © though Re- 
pentance to de repeated frequently, ſince is 
is the only means to recover cur Souls out of 
a ſtate of in, we are not to be diſcouraged, but 
to renew that Doty as ofteg ag we fall into Sin, 
with a hearty ſorrow for them, and frm re- 
ſolves againſt them. Aud os Phyfick is to be 
choſen before Sickneſs, to Repentance is bet- 
ter than to continue in Sin. And 2s 2 hitter 


Potion is better than the Symptoms of aa 4 Bc, 
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ſo ſorrow for ſin here is better than Lamenta- 
tion, Where there is nothing but wailing and 
gnaſhing of Teeth. Our Souls in this are much 
ike our Bodies, our whole Lives being ſpent 
betwixt gathering and purging away ill Hu- 
mours. And the Fleſh js ſtill ſaying to the Spi- 
Tit, as Ruth did to Naomi, The Lord do ſo to me 


and more alſo, if ought but Death part thee and 


me. But though Defilements are waſhed away 
they do as often return; and though the neceſ- 


ſity of asking many Pardons for the ſame fault, 
may give juſt Occaſion for an ingenious Chri- 
ſtian to cry out with St. Paul, O! wretched Man 
that I am, who ſhall deli ver me from the Body of 
this Death, yet the ſenſe of qur own frailty may 
alſo comfort us, and give us occaſion to ſay, 
Thanks be to God who hath given us the Victory 
through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
Such Thoughts as theſe the pious Mr. 1˙4 
Is 


Thoughts of had on all the Turns and Circumſtances of hi 


Death in 
his $ ihe 
neſs. 


Diſtemper, we ſhall ouly mention the followin 

referring the Reader for the reſt to his occa ſio- 
nal Reflections; ſays he, findiog my Diſtemper 
attended with unuſual Symptoms which might 
prove Mortal, I began to think of my End, 
which we ought more readily to entertain. F:r/t, 
ſince we cannot be too well provided for an Act 
that never can be acted but once, and as it 5s 
appointed for all Men once to die, ſo after Death 
comes Judgment, and where the Tree falls, there 
it lies, ſo errors in this laſt Action being irrepa- 
rable, is the ſafeſt way to follow the Example 
of him that ſays, If 4 Man dies ſhall he live a- 


gain, to which he adds by way of Inference, 


all the days of my appointed time, will I wait tilf 
my 


— ——— — ._ 
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wnichange comes. Secondly, we ought to think 
of e to provide our ſelves againſt ma- 
ny Dangers, which perhaps may never reach 
us; for ſeveral endure more Torment by the 
Apprehenſion, than they would by the Infli- 
Sion of Miſchief ; but Death is what will at 
one time or another, 1 there- 
fore the Thoughts of it may be ſerviceable and 
advantagious; the Thoughts of Death, tend- 
- ing to make us live well, and conſequently as 
advantagious to thoſe that live as thoſe that die. 
but not to mention all the thoughts that every 
Perſon, as a Man or a Chriſtian, would have 
upon a Death Bed, we ſhall mention ſome ſug- 
geſted by the generalCircumſtances of myCon- 
dition. The Approach of Death is apt to 
make Men ſerious, and to make a truer Tale 
ment of the World they are to Jeave, having 
Ro partiality for the pleaſures and profits of 
Life, they are about to quit: And as Men 
are apt to have their Thoughts better ground- 
ded, fo they are to ſpeak them more freely; 
Death being free from Hypocriſy, as well as 

ſtripping them of other things. | 
One thing then | was thinking was, how 
wretched I ſhould be, were I of the ſame Mind 
with the Generality of thoſe of my Age, who 
think their Youth as good an Excuſe for, as 
it is a Temptation to Vanity, and that they do 
a great deal in their Youth, it they reſolve to 
reform, when it is gone, and they think more 
than Intentional Religion, is a Reflection up- 
on Vouth, as well as an enchroachment upon 
Old Age. But how few live to be Old, and it 
is but little SatistaQion on aDeathBed to _ 
at 
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that according to the Courſe of Nature a Man 
might havelived longer, ſince the Thoughts muſt 
be diſmal to unprovided Perſons, whoſe early 


decay imploys the number of his Iniq uities, and 


that his Death is rather a Puniſhment for his 
Sins, than a Debt due to Nature. The plea- 
ſures of Sin will not countervail the Horror 


they Create ina Dying Perſon, who is not 


only to leave them, but to ſuffer for them. 


But when a Man hath forſaken his Pleaſures 


for Vertue or Religions ſake, it will yeild bim 


far greater Joys, than the Fruition of them 


could afford him. | | 

But to proceed, to ſome other Thoughts and 
Apprehenſions of Death might ſuggeſt to him, 
ſays he, 1 muſt confeſs | have quite different 
Thoughts now of a ſufficient Preparation for 
Death, than I had in Health. If then a Chri- 
ſtian ſhould frequently break his Reſolutions, 
but never renounce them, but often ſtumbled 
In the way to Heaven, and find the approach 
of Death formidable, being free from Scandal 
and ſomething more than negative Piety; is 
not common amongſt thoſe that have the Op- 
ꝓortunities of enjoying the Pleaſures and Va- 


| nities of this World; which with the Charity 


of others, and my own ſelf-flattery, made me 
think | was fitter to dye, than to be afraid of 
It. But now ſee the Grave underneath me, 
and that Gulph of Eternity, it is difficult to 
prepare for a Change, to be doomed by an 
Omniſcient Judg, to a ſtate of Eternal Happir 
neſs or Miſery. The Death-bed makes ns re- 
member thoſe things, which Youth and Jollity 
make us forget, and thoſe frivoloys Argu- 

ments 
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ments which Excuſes us in Health to our indul- 
gent Thoughts, will ſcarce now be thought 
ſufficient to excuſe us to God, before whom 
if the Angels cover their Faces, ſinful Men may 
tremble to be brought. When approaching 
Death makes our Eyes grow dim, our Conſci- 
ences more clearly diſcern, that our Senſes 
prevailed upon our Reaſon, which made ns ac. 
quieſce in thoſe frivolous Pleas z but when we 
appear before God, our Jolly Companions can- 
not excuſe thoſe Actions they tempted us to, 
fince they muſt be condemned themſelves. If 
we conſider Death as the Concluſion of Life, 
and a Debt Due to Nature, it is ſufficicat to ex- 
cite Horror; but if we conſider, that the Body 
will not only corrupt, but the Soul muſt be 
brought to the Tribunal of God, to anſwer for 
the Actions of this Life, and there to be con- 
demned to Eternal Torments, or Sentenced 
to inexpreſſible Joys, ſuch a change mult occa- 
ſion a Commotion in the moſt Pious or Coura- 
gious; and thoſe that would not be afraid 
of Death it ſelf, will be afraid of Eterni- 
ty. | 

Another Reflection he hath made upon this On 
occaſion is, that moſt Men think a Death Bed of Repen- 
the ſitteſt place for Repentance 3 but ſuch muſt e on 4 
little conſider the Diſadvantage of Sickneſs, . Bed. 
or the Nature of Repentance. Indeed Sin 

and Death may more eaſily frighten us 

when both together, but being frighted 

with Hell, will not give us Hopes of Heaven; 

for whenSin and Torment appear together, it is 

not eaſily todiſcover which of the two frights us 


towards Heaven, And Repentance which ought 
i to 
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to be the Work of a Man's whole Life, and to 
be a thorough Change of the Man is impro- 
perly begun, when his Courſe is almoſt haiſh- 
ed, in which it ſhould have guided bim. Nor 
can Men Reaſonably think, that whilſt God is 
puniſhing them for their Sins, he will vonch- 
ſife them cheGrace of Repeatance, which they 
refuſed before. Beſides in ſo uncertain a ſtate, 
it is hard to promiſe themſelves the Opportu. 
rity : Who knows. when a Phrenſy may ſeize 
the Brain, and calt the Patient intoa Deſperate 
Condition on this fide the Grave, ſo that the 
Maa may be dead, before his Body is diſſol- 
ved. 

But though theſe things happen not, the Or- 
ganical Faculties of the Mind, muſt be dulled 


by the Diſorder of the Spirits, by which they 


zrtorm their Offices ʒ beſides the Senſe of Pain, 
the Effects of Medicines, the Faintneſs of the 
Spiri's, the uneaſineſs for want of ſleep, and 
occaſioned by Medicines, the Importunities of 
intereited Perſons about them; that like Birds 
of Prey wait for a Darcaſs, he Tears of Friends 
at the lift fare wel, theuneaſie Direction of al. aw. 
yer to draw a Will, the Divines Diſcourſe a- 
bout the Soul, and the Conſcience frighted, 
render a Man's Condition ſo amazing, diſmal 
and diſtracting, that it is as much madneſs to 
thiak this a proper time for Repentance, as 
any a Death Bed can produce, it is fo impro- 
pera time to begin to provice Graces on a 
Death Bed, that it is difficult there to practice 
ſuch Graces as were before acquired, it being 
difficult there to reap the Conſolation of a pi- 

dus Life. 
But 


| 
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; But one Conſideration that may deter us 
from relying on a death bedRepentance is, that 


though we allow that they are miſtaken, who 


think ſuch a Repentance too late, yet thoug 
a dying Sinner may not deſpair of Heaven, 


yet he can ſcarce have a Comfortable Aſſurance 


of it ; for though true Repentance cannot be 
too late; yet it is a Queſtion, whether that late 
Repentance is true; for Repentance, implying 
a renouncing of Sin, at leaſt with a hearty pur- 
Poſe and reſolution, an habitual Sinner, who 
remembers how often he.hath violated thoſe 
'Vows and Promiſes of Amendment, which 
Sickneſs or Dangers have extorted from him, 
when thoſe Dangers were over, cannot eaſily 
be ſure, that the preſent is not of the ſame kind, 
ſince he hath no Experience to ſhew, whether 
hisReſolutions would prevail againſt the oppo- 
ſite Temptations : Beſides a Man may eaſily 
miſtake a true Hatred for Sin, and Love of God 
for horror of the impending Dangers,Sin makes 
himſelf ſubje& to, and a Strong delire to go 
to Heaven, when he is no longer able to ſtay 
upon Earth, but muſt go to Hell if he Miſcar- 
ries. And as it is difficult for a Man to know 
upon what Account he is ſorry, when he feels 
the puniſnment of Sin, ſoit muſt be a ſtrange 
uncomfortable ſtate; tor a Man to be hurried 
to the Grave, when he cannot tell whether he 
is going to Heaven or Hell. And if he ſhould 
be miſtaken in eſtimating the validity of his 
Repentance, the error would be fatal, and with- 
out remedy, and more horrid than that of the 
Syrians, who inſtead of artiving Victorious at 


Dothan, found themſelves at their Enemies 
* 12 Mercy 
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Mercy in Samaria, 2 Kings 6. 18. But to Con- 
clude, he that renounces not his Sins, till Chriſt 
is ready to renounce him, both hazards his Soul 
and Ingenuity, and it will be a ſad loſs for a 
Man, to looſe the opportunities of a pious Life 
by Death, and toderive his comfort from the 
bare aſſurance that he intends it. 

I thought here to have paſſed on to another 


; Topick and purſued the Exemplary Vertues 


of this bright and noble Character, but there 
are ſome Inſtances of the Extraordinary pious 
Thoughts of Mr. Boyle, ſo remarkable, that I 
cannot here eaſily paſs them over, one is upon 
his comparing a Clock with a Watch, where 
he obſerved, that though the Circle on which 
the Hours are placed in aClock is much greater 
than that of the Watch ; yet the Index being 
at the Hour twelve, when the other was but at 
eleven, though the larger had moved over 
the greater ſpace; yet the ladex of the Watch 
went not only truer but faſter, Thus, ſays he, 
we are not to eſtimate Men'sLives by their Du- 
ration; ſome loyter ſo much of their Lives a- 
way, that they have nothing to ſhew their Age, 
but Church Books and gray Hairs ; and they as 
little live that ſpend their Years in Diverſions, 
neglecting the buſineſs and true end of Life, ſo 
that ſuch may be rather ſaid to have laſted, 
than to have lived long. So a Traveller, 
that wanders to and fro without purſuing the 
right way, may rather be ſaid to have beeg 
long on Horſe- back, than to have performed 
a long Journey; whereas he that makes good 
Uſe of his time, and hath ſoon performad what 
he was ſent into the World for, may have lived 

| long 
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long enough, and conſequently longer than 


thoſe that have gray Hairs, though born ſome. 


Years before him, ſo that one may be ſaid t 
have had. a longer Time, and the other a longer 
Life, as the Heathen ſaid Non eft vivere, ſed va- 
lerevite, And how ſhort ſoever time a Man 
may live, if in that time he hath done, that 
which was the end of Living, the Acquiſition 
of compotent Knowledg, and the Practice of 
Graces and Vertues, that fita Man to Glorify 
God, and to be Glorifyed by him, in that 
which ſhall have no end, 

The Honourable Mr Boyle having thus ſhewn 
not only how patiently he bore his ſickneſs, 
but how pious Uſes made of his Aſflictions 
may tendto make a Man better, to theſe Ob- 
ſervations we ſhall only add one other, which 
he made upon his Recovery and tne Apprehen- 
ſions of a relapſe which may evince,how thank» 
ful he was to God Almighty for his Bleſſings, 
and what good Uſes he made of ſuch; ſays he, 
having recovered my Health,and beiag able to 
purſue my uſualCourſeof Life,what ourSaviour 
ſaid to the Paralytick may be ſeaſonable, Behold 
thou art made whole, ſin no more, leſt aworſe thing 
come unto thee. Vet though l am free from my 
Diſtemper, I am not from the Apprehenſions 
of it; for having had Experieace of my 
Sickneſs, I have the more value for my 
Health, and am now more Jealous in preſer- 

ving ſuch a Bleſſing ; and the ſmall Chilneſs, 
which I formerly imputed to theSpleen or Me- 
lancholly, I am now apt to ſuſpeR, as the fore · 
runners of my diſtemper, and therefore I am 


careful to avoid all irregularities, which may 
13 en- 
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endanger a relapſe, But why ſhould not I be 
as ſolicitous for the welfare of my Soul, and 
avoid cheriſhing ſuch beginnings, as have en- 
ded in ſin, when neglected, and as dangerous 
Diſtempers leave the Body infirm , and ſub- 
ject toRelapſes ; ſo ſins commonly leave behind 
them a Niſpoſition to fall into the ſame Sins, 
Men being much more apt to relapſe into Spi- 
ritual Diſtempers, than thoſe of the Body ; ſo 
that we ought to have a much greater Care 
of thoſe relapſes that concern the Soul, if we 
think the nobleſt Part is the moſt wortby look- 
ing after. | 


Haviag thus ſhewn, how patiently Mr. Boyle 


H. > ye 
Thoughts of bore his Afflictions, and what a pious uſe he 
Proſperity. made of them, and how he purſued his way 


to Heaven, through Bryars and Thorns, and 
how the Infirmities of his Body added ſtrength 
to his Soul, ſo that his Infelicities became a 
Happineſs, we ſhall in the next place take a 
ſhort view of ſome of his Thoughts of Proſ- 


perity. Says he, it is too uſual to ſtumble in the 


ſmooth ways of Proſperity, though we paſs 
ſteadily through Adverſities. And it is an old 
ſyying, that Fortyne ruins more in her Embra- 
ces, than whilſt ſhe would cruſh them. And 
thoſe that make the obſervation areas frequent. 
Iy Inſtances of it; Fortune hath not yet turned 
Syren to pervert me, and hath hitherto given 
me moreExerciſe for Conſtancy than Madera- 
tion. I have often wiſhed my ſeifin the num- 
her of the proſperous, who never think Proſ- 
perity formidable till deſerted by her. But up- 
on ſecond Thoughts, I leave the choice of my 
Antagoniſt to Fortune, and him that knows 


my 
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my ſtrengt hand gives it me, lince Samen ae, 
even the juſt Man falls ſeven times a Day, Prov. 
24. 16. So ſtumblers often happen to miſcarry 
in the faireſt way, into which when Provi- 
dence leads me, it will be ſeaſonable to pray» 
lead us not into Temptation, and I ſh ill conſider 
that Ice is not only the ſmootheſt but the flip- 


pereſt of ways, and we o ght to be no where 


more Cautious, than where Treacherous E- 
venneſs makes us think our ſelves moſt ſecure. 
Where he manifeſts not only his entire Reſig- 
nation to the Will of God, but puts ns in 
mind to he Cautiov-, and to provide our 
ſelves againſt the Jufiuence of Ad vei ſi- 
Ty. 
And in another place, ſpeak ing of the Con- 
ditionof a certain Lord, ſays he, if one not 
knowiag his Humour and Aims, ſhould know 
his Eſtate and his Skill to man: ge it, be would 
be apt to envy the happineſs ot his Condition, 
nothing appearing to be wanting, But alas? 
the Man wants Eſteem and Reputation, which 
hath a reſemblance to Wind, being an acry 
thing which we muſt receive from others, and 
know not how long we mult keep it, when we 
haveit; the want of this will make all the 
reſt inſufficient for his ſatisfaction. Thus A. 
lexander,who was more ambitious than great, 
after he had conquered the World, ned Teare, 
becauſe he had not conquered more than one, 
being told by a Philoſopher ; that there was 
more than one. And all the Favours proud 
Hammon could enjoy upon Earth, could not 
make him happy, becauſe he could not neglect 
a Ciptives neglect of him; nor could his 
* 14 Great · 
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Greatneſs do him any Good ; if one Man only 
reliſted it, and did not bow to it, ſo that we 
often repine at God's Providence by miſtake. 
Therefore we often Envy the Great and Rich, 
as if thoſe Advantages made them as happy, 
as they would a Good and Wiſe Man, when 
the Man courts a Favour to make him happy, 
which he cannot obtain, ſo that is is not what 
a Man hath, but what he deſires that makes 
him happy or otherwiſe. 

And to repreſent further the uncertainty of 
Temporal Felicities, as well as the ſmall value 
weought to put upon them, ſays he, there are 
a fort of vain Perſons, who much reſemble 
painted Clouds; both being raiſed to ſuch a 
Station, that makes moſt Men think them a- 
bove them, being rendered more conſpicuous 
by the Sunſhine of the Princes Favour, which 
though it alters not their frail Natures, yet it 
adds a Luſtre and Gaudineſs, which attracts the 
Eyes, and perhaps the envy and reſpect of thoſe 
that admire infignificant Outſides, but further, 
as the Clouds Sublimity and Conſpicuouſneſs, 
makes them not leſs airy and unſolid, they con- 
ſiſting of Vapours, drove about by every Wind; 
ſo theſe fine People, aotwithctanding their be- 
ing exalted, are in themſelyes but {light, ha- 
ving no 1atriaſick nor ſolid weight, hut are 
guided by their own Luſts and Paſſions, or by 
latereſt as fickle and variable as the Wind. And 
though the Clouds ſeem great and high, and 
for {ome time darken the Sky, yet they are but 
of ſhort continuance, and quickly fall down in 
Rain, or are diſſipated and vayiſh ; ſo thoſe 
great Perſons, either deſcend by voluntary + of 
| mility 
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mility and Repentance, or make amends for 
their paſt Uſeleſneſs or Miſchief,by doing good, 

or after a while their ſplendor vaniſhes, with- 

out leaving behind them the leaſt Token of 

their Greatneſs. And this happens not only 

to Favourites, but Princes themſelves, and is 

often occaſioned by the ſame Power that rai- 

ſed them. 

To ſhew further, what a lightOpititon he had 

of theſeeming proſperousConditicns of thisLife, 
and what a true Judgment he made of them, 
| we ſhall only add this Inſtance, ſays he, there 
| are ſomg Pleaſures andConditions ia the World, 
| which ſhew well enough at a diſtance, and are 
not only deſired, but ſtir up eavy, ſo that he 
that calmly looks upon them, alone enjoys them, 
ſince that which at a diſtance promiſes ſatisfa- 
Aion, on a nearer fruition would be far from 
appearing ſo, and would as little gratify the 
Palate, as the Eye, and would be more uneaſy 
and troubleſom than deſirable, 

And as Mr. Boyle put not too high a value ;;;, Chart. 
upon Proſperity and the Gifts of Fortune; ſo able and 
neither did he contemn or deſpiſe any one for ch. 
his Poyerty, ſays he, a Chriſtian in this Life rag of 
js often ia a mean obſcure Condition, always — 
expoſed to Oppreſſions and Afflictions, and 
thoſe that take Notice of him, are apt to de- 
ſpiſe his homelyneſs. Thus the P/almiſt complai- 
ned, that al! the Waves paſſed over him, nor are 
his Sorrows removed in the Jatervals of tem- 
peſtuous diſtreſſes. But when Sickneſs or Per- 
ſecutions have taken away his Life, and he is 
tranſlated into a higher Region, Afflictions 
and Diſtreſſes will be left behind. And when 


the 
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had compaſſion on thoſe in diſtreſs, and not 


the Senſual are cloathed with Bodies as loath- 
ſom as the Mind, and as refttefs as their Con- 
ſciences, his Body will acquire Noble Quali- 
ties, and the Mortal Part ſhall be ſwalomed up of 
Life, that Perfictien which is but in part fall be 
done away, 2 Cor. 5. 4. and he who was flight- 
ed upon Earth, ſhall be received into the bleſt 
Society of Celeſtial Spirits, and be dignifyed 
by the Son of God. We are not therefore to 
judg of a Chriſtians future ſtate by the preſent, 
ſince Mal. 3. 17. it is faid; They ſhall be mine 
in the Day, when I male up my ſpecial Treaſure, 
fo that we may judg of the Chriſtian's Condi- 
tion, as St. John hath ſaid of it, We are nom 


the Sons of God, and itdoes not yet appear, what we 


ſhall be, but we know, that when we ſpall appear 
we ſhall be like him, 2 John 3. 2. which far tranf. 
cends the molt glorious Things here. Thus 
Mr. Zoyle though he enjoyed a plentiful Eſtate 
himfelf, was ſenſible of the ſufferings of his 
fellow Creatures here, and knew that one Day 
they would appear, before one that would nox 
fight them, but value them the more, fince 
they ſerved him more than thoſe he had dleſ- 
{ed with the fruition of tranſitory and tempo- 
ral Goods, and that they would be rewarded 
for their Sufferings with more valuable Bene- 
its. He was ſo pathetically affected with the 
Afffictions of thofe in Adverſity, that like a 
good Chriſtian, he ſeemed to be a fellow Suffe- 
rer with them ; and as our Saviour was afflicted 
for us, and by his Stripes we are healed, and 
when Chriſtians were perſecuted, cryed out, 
Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thaw me, ſo Mr. Beyle 
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only plentifully relie ved them, but excited o- 
thers to do the ſame. 

How far Mr. Boyle was exemplary in the 
Vertue of Charity we have already ſhewn; to 
what we have there ſaid, we ſhall here add 
his Thoughts of Liberality, which though it 
be a degree above Charity, it exceeded not 
the bounds of his, which no doubt was reſtored 
to him in that place, where he now reap; the ad- 
vantage in a Treaſure which cannot corrupt. 
His Thoughts of Liberality,he communicates in 
Words to this purpoſe, and ſays, He who ſees 
a Liberal Perſon part with Money freely, which 
others are fond of, being unacquainted with 
the Effects of Faith, and the Promiſes: of the 
Goſpel, may think it folly or profuſeneſs, and 
that the Perſon is fallen out with his Money. 
But he that conſiders the future Proſpect, and 
that the Scripture bids the Diſciples, make 
themſelves Friends with the uncertain Mammon, 
that when we fail, they may receive us into Ever- 
laſting Habitations. And further, if he conſi- 
ders the tranſitory Nature of worldly Poſſeſſi- 
ons, their periſhing or ours, being ſure to make 
a Divorce, and the ineſtimable Reward in Hea- 
ven, he will conclude this way of parting with 
it, the way to preſerve it, exchanging it for 
Riches he ſhall never looſe. So that a chari- 
table uſe of Wealth, is only parting with what 
we cannot long keep; for that which will not 
fade, and though we have not them in kind, 
yet conſidering Riches under the Notion of 
Goods, we ſhall procure there, what here, they 
could neyer afford us, Happineſs. 1 
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And to illaſtrate his Thoughts of Liberality, 
he elſewhere brings an Inſtance of a Fiſherman 
throwing a Bait plentifully intoa River over 
Night; ſays he, thoſe that ſaw the Fiſherman 


throw his bait into the Water and go away, 


might think him very waſtful to bury his Corn, 
and throw his Baits to be eat up by the Fiſh, 
who would perhaps never come to thank him 
for them. But thoſe that knew how profitable 
it was, would not think it a folly, but a piece 
of prudence; for though he caught what he 
threw away, yet he was rewarded with things 
of more value. Thus though the World may 
eſteem a generous Almsgiver a Fool and a Pro- 
digal, becauſe he ſeems to throw away what 
he hath in Poſſeſſion, without hopes of t ecove- 
ring any Goods of the like Nature; yet thoſe 
that conſider a future ſtate, and the final Iſſue 
of temporal Things, will commend his Wiſ⸗ 
dom for parting with ſuch Trifles, for more 
permanent Riches, Nor will parting with a 
greater or leſs Eſtate alter the Caſe, no more 
than parting with greater or leſs grains of 
Corn do the Fiſherman's; for Heaven is more 
ineſtimable than the greateſt value we can give 
for it, and he whois of more value than all the 
World, ſays, that ſuch as plentifully ſow, ſhall 
likewiſe reap, and receive proportionable Re- 
wards and as the Fiſherman is ſure of no great- 
er Reward than Fiſhes, for what he there threw 
into the Water ; a Chriſtian Adventurer may 
promiſe himſelf an hundred fold in this World, 
and Life Everlaſting in the other. And there- 
fore as St. Paul (ſays, if we regard not things 
Temporal, but the Inviſible Ones which are E- 
f ternal, 
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ternal, the Exhortation will be both Rational 
and Pious, which is after his Diſcourſe of a Fu- 
ture State thus. Wherefore my beloved Brethren, 
be ye ſtedfaſt, immoveable, always abounding in 
the Work of the Lord, for as much as ye know, that 
your Labour is not in vain in the Lord. 
And as the Honourable Mr. Boyle thought , 
what was liberally layed out in good Acts of gbr 
Chriſtianity, was well beſtowed, ſince what is Tm. 
given to the Poor is only lent unto the Lord, 
who will plentifully repay the Stock with In- 
tereſt, ſo he as much condemned Profuſeneſs, 
which might hinder and obſtru& ſuch good 
Acts, by burying ſuch Talents in things unne- 
ceſſary and extravagantly ſuperfluous; ſays he, 
it is not ſtrange the fair Sex ſhould delight in 
handſom things about them, ſince that Quality 
they find admired in themſelves ; nor is it diſ- 
commendable, that Perſons of Quality ſhould 
have a retiring place neatly adorned, that it 
may invite them to be alone, to Read or Me- 
ditate, provided thoſe Ornaments are not ſu 
coſtly, as to hinder Charity, or ſo gaudy, as 
to diſtract Devotion; for the old Serpent hath 
not only a variety of Wiles, but ſuits them to 
the temper of the Perſon he hath to deal with; 
and if he cannot eradicate the Inclinations of 
Ladies vertuouſly inclined, from the beſt part 
of Religion, Charity; he will endeavour to 
blaſt and render them fruitleſs, and he thinks 
he hath done a great part of his Work, if he 
can but hinder them from doing Good, if he 
cannot tempt them to do Evil; and encoura- 
ges them to lay out ſo much in unneceſſary Ex- 
pences, that it diſables them from applying any 
| conſiderable 
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conſiderable part of their Eſtates, to the End 


God beſtowed them; for by that time their 
Houſe, Cloſet, &c. are furniſhed with the Or- 
naments that Vanity and Emulation call for, 
they have nothing left for Charity, nor per- 
haps for Juſtice, the Creditor being often turns 


ed back as well as the Beggar, if not made a 


Beggar too by ruinous Delays. And great For- 
tunes may be exhauſted by gratifying Ambiti- 
on, nothing puting Limits to it, but Diſcre- 
tion; Cuſtom having not yet regulated that 

Vawty. | | 5 4 
But moſt People think this excuſable, be- 
cauſe not forbid in Scripture, and therefore it 
cannot de ſinful, but though theſe ſumptuous 
Cloſets are not unlawful ia theig own Natures, 
yet Circumſtances may make them ſo, that 
being in Effect ill, which higders us from doing 
well; and our Saviour who diſcommended a 
Woman for wearing Gold, would never coun- 
tenance ſumptuous Ornaments upon a Wall, 
Theſe cannot pray for us, but the Poor may 
or cry out againſt us. Dives in Hell is chars 
ed with no other Crimes, dut that he faired 
umptuouſly and dreſſed fine, aud neglected 
the Poor, and a few ſuch rich Cloſets might 
ealily be enlarged into an Hoſpital. A ſmall 
part of theſe Superfluities might relieve the 
Neceſſities of a great many Families, and pur- 
chaſe Heaven at an eaſier Rate than to furniſh 
a Cloſet. Beſides, this Practice goes not with- 
out Puniſhmentinthis World, ſince they of- 
ten live in want in the midſt of Plenty, theſe 
trifles coſting ſo much, that they are forced 
to deny themſelves neceſſaries or things con- 
| ; Venient, 
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venicat, for thoſe that are neither: and often 
gacriſice their innocent Deſires to their Vani- 
ty. But thoſe that find their Happineſs in 
makiag others ſo, take more Satisfaction in 
feeding hungry Months, than idle Eyes. And 
he that encourages expenſive ways of Vanity, 
is worſe to the Poor, than one that deſtroys 
Alms - houſes and Hoſpitals; and by Example 
is uncharitable after Death, and does harm, 
when Miſers are wont to do good. To con- 
clude, we ought not to make the Dictates of 
Piety, comply with thoſe of Cuſtom, and it is 
better to want a fine Cloſet than Charity. 

Having thus briefly repreſented, how much , Enco 
Mr. Boyle took care to furniſh himſelf with all gen 
thoſe Accompliſhments that might become a , Ex-m- 
Chriſtian, and what Notions he had of moſt 7. 9 l- 
of thoſe Vertues which he not only practiſed, . 
but endeavoured to inſtruct others in, we ſhall 
proceed to that which may be called a Vertue, 
which is Induſtry ; in this he was an extraor- 
dinary Example, as well as, as great an En- 
courager of it; on this Occaſion, he ſays, the 
wiſe Man's Council was, Whatever our Hand 
finds to do, we ſhould do it with all our Mioht, &c. 
but moſt Men endeavour to prclong Life, be- 
ing more ſollicitous to live long than well, and 
would not endure the leaſt hardſhip, to do 
the greateſt good; and would rather looſe a 
hundred Opportuaities of ſerving God, than 
an Hours ſleep, with a pretence of regarding 
their Health. And thoſe jolly People, who uſe 
ſucceſſive Diverſions to avoid ſerious Thoughts, 
make their Lives only uſeleſs but not immor- 
tal. And acute Diſeaſes, as well as thoſe that 
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are contagious, beſides Accidents, ſhorten fo 
many Peoples Days; more than Diligence and 
Induſtry deſtroy, by the Duties of Religion or 
Curioſity, that we need not fear to uſe our Bo- 
dies for the Intereſt of our Souls; for our Sa- 
viour ſaid it was meet to do the Will of God 
that ſent him, and to accompliſh his Work. 
The Trouble of Sweating, Thirſt and Undreſ- 
ſigg,are juſt recompenced by Eating and Drink- 
ing and Sleeping; and to confine an honeſt Man 
from the Exerciſe of Vertue, and the Purſuit 
of Knowledg, in hopes to lengthen his Life, 
is to deſtroy the end and uſe of it; and is all 
one, as to offer him a Horſe which he muſt not 
ride, or a Perſpective Glaſs with a caution not 
to pull ir out, leſt the Air ſhould damnify the 
Glaſſes. It would ſcarce be worth a Rational 


Souls while, to tend the Body if not allowed 


to uſe it. And they who are ſo much afraid 
of ſpending their Spirits, are worſe than Mi- 
ſers, both being to be parted with for the Uſes 
they were deſigned, for the later by their near- 
neſs may avoid ſpending their Money, but La- 
Zineſs will not hinder the Conſumption of Time. 
Yet protuſeneſs in the one, is to be avoided 
as well a; in the other. But if I had my choice, 
whether ſhould live long and a lazy Life, or 
to hive my Lite Glorious, though in a ſhorter 
number of Days, l had rather ſpend my Lite 
quickly, than uſeleſly ; for be that ſhortens his 
Lite with ſeeking after Eteruity, ſooner eaters 


upon an inexhauſtible ſtock of it; whereas 


thoſe that would lengthen their Lives by La- 
Zineſs, add to the Nu nber of their Years, ra- 
ther than the Lengtu of their Days; f 
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On this occaſion, I ſhall add a Reflection 

he made on a Theif in a Candle, in the tine 
of a fit of Sickneſs, which he afterwards re- 1 
covered of, ſays he, the dim Light of the Can- | 
dle being ſuddenly increaſed, | perceived it | 
was occaſioned by a Thief, which had waſted 
down a great deal of the Tallow, and which 
would have ſerved the reſt ſo; had it not been 
prevented. Which occaſioned me to think, 
that though the Thief made the Candle ſhine 
more brightly, yet fince it made an irregular 
waſte, I ordered it to be taken away, which 
put me in mind of what Pharoah's forgetful | 
Butler ſaid I do remember my Faults this day, Gen. 
41. 9. for though I could eaſily abſtain from o- 
ther kinds of Imtemperance; yet to ſtudying 
I have been too indulgent ; and though in that 
| Exerciſe there may be Exceſſes, yet ſince they 
tend to'the Improvement of Knowledg, 'and 
the Exerciſe of Piety,it maybe allowable, it not 
commendable, to ſpend our time in purſuing 
ſuch ends; for which Reaſon, Sickneſs is more 
formidable, for diſabling us to learn or teach, 
than as it is attended with Pain and Danger, 
and when it hath hindered me from purſuing 
what 1 deſigued, it makes me more uneaſy than 
what | ſuffer. But my Body is ſooner weary 
than my Mind, and [I haye been more tired with 
Contemplation than with riding Poſt. There- {| 
fore, though a Caudle is to conſume to light o- 
thers, yet the Thief would have waſted it too | 
faſt, and therefore I have thought it convenj- 

ent for the future, to favour what ſtrength 1 
have left, and endeayour to make it ſhine lon- | 


ger, though more dimly, which Abſtinence - — | 
k Cit» 
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Sel:-Jenial will be more diſſicult, than if Wine 
ot Women were the Objeas of my Delight; but 
it 1 ſhould not always perform what ! intend, 
| ſhall eaſily excuſe my (elf, if I a little haſten 
the End of my Life to. attain the Ends of it. 
Thus this pious and ſtudious Perſon, never 
thought he could take too much Pains, to pro- 
mote the good of his own Soul, or to enrich 
it with noble Endowments, which might ex- 
tend the Sphere of his own Knowledg, or ena- 
ble him to be uſeful in inſtructing and commu- 


nicating his Diſcoveries to his Fellow Crea- 
tures. 


1 Hitherto we have given the Reader a ſhort 
H', ha*red 


of Sin. 


View of ſome Inſtances, that argue the great 
Progreſs Mr. B:yle had made in the Study and 
Practice of Divinity, and the Exerciſe of thoſe 
Vertues that might ſecure ſo good a Chriſtian 
Franquility of Mind here on Earth,and a good 
Foundation for certain Hopes of Futur@Felict- 
ty, and thc Reward of a well run Courſe, that 
Crown of Glory he now enjoys, in a ſtate that 
admits of no change but is always contigued 
in a full Fruition of Eternal Happineſs. Ha- 
ving therefore eadeavoured to repreſent his 
Vei tues, though not in their true Luſtre, which 
he alone,. could illuſtrate hy his Fractice of them, 
we ſhall next proceed to ſhe his averſion to 
Sin, aud his hatred to Vice, his great Soul utterly 
abhorriag any thing that was an Abomination 
to that great Lord of Heaven and Earth, and 


the great God that made him; the Omni potent 
Author of the Univerſe. | 


And 
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And as he had a Hatred and an Averſion to 7he ear! 


Sin, which is next a kin to the poſſeſſing of Ver- = © 
tue, the preventing and caution agaiuſt the 33 


Growth of Diſtempers being a kind of Cure; vt viti. 
ſo he had not only the Seeds of Vertue well ous Inclina- 


rooted in his mind, which might prevent the 7 
Enchroachments of Vice, but he furniſhed o- 


thers with the ſame Precautions, not only by 
inſtilling Vertues, but by creating in them an 


Averſion to the contrary, endeavouring both 


to Prevent and Cure. And Firſt, To prevent 


the growth and increaſe of V ice, he recommends. 
the Early Study of Divinity, the richeſt Or- 
naments of Learning and Eloquence, being me- 
rited by the Study of Theology. We have be- 


fore obſerved, how much he urged as well as 
.. the Study of Divinity; and as we there 
rought Iuſtances, to ſhew,how careful he was 
to lay the Foundation of Vertue; we ſhall now. 
take Notice, how he applyed the ſame as a Bull- 
work agaiuſt Vice aud lumorality ; ſays he, 
mult Mea are deſirous to enjoy as well as leave 
a good Name behind them; to which purpoſe, 
they take a great deal of Pains to hide and diſ- 
guiſe their ſius, and ro convey a good Name 
to Poſterity by flattering Epitaphs. Now pi- 
ous Perſons, , who can write well, may call 
gain the Reputation of being Vertuous as well 
as Knowing, and will hereafter receive a dou- 
ble Reward; for they that are Wiſe, ſhal ſhine 
as the brightneſs of the Firmament, andthey that 
turn many to Righteouſneſs, as the Stars for ever 
and ever. Dan. 12. 3. It is a great Complaint 
amongſt Zealous Perſons, that more Wits and 
Grandees, pervert God's Gifts to the a" 
K 2 Of 
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of Idols of their own ſetting up, like the dege- 


nerate Jewiſh Church, of whom God complains, 
that ſhe aid not know, that he gave her the Corn 
and Wine, and Ojl, and multiilyed her Silver and 


her Gold, which they prepared for Baal, Hoſ. 2. 8. 


then imitate David and his Princes, who con- 
ſecrated their Gold, Silver and pretious Stones, 
towards enriching the Temple. 1 Chron. 29. 
and perfumed their Offerings with this Acknow- 
ledgment. All things come of ther, and thine 
cn bave we given thee. v. 14. But though a 
great many Perſons of Note, and great Wits 
think not of that ſaying, what haſt thou that t hon 
didft not receive, 1 Cor. 4.7. but like the Clouds 
obſcure thoſe Rays that elevate them; yet1 
doubt nof, but that as ſeveral Royal Pens have 
been employed in examining the Scripture, 


and as God raadechoice of the wiſeſt, and moſt 


learned Perſons in AÆgypt, to write down, what 


He dictated; ſo be will one day excite both the 
Grandees and Wits, by their Devotion and 


Ser vice, o improve the Scriptures, and make a- 
mends for the Injuries irreligious Parts and 
Greatneſs have done it. | 
And theearly Study of Divinity would in- 
deed eaſily engage the greateſt Witsin it's cauſe, 
and 1t were fo be wiſhed, that witty Writers 
were more employed in behalf of Religion, 
that their Services might endear it to them; 


for Men are as apt to engage themſelves by 


the kindneſs they do, as by thcſe they receive. 


And to encourage Men of Parts to employ 
their Pens on ſo good a Subject as theScriptures: 
I mall repreſent, that that Immortality of 


Name, which thoſe acquire, that write upon 


other 
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other Subjects, may be obtained by Divine Ones, 
nor can the Subject diminich their Fame, ex- 
cept in compariſon to a greater Good, Men 
looking upon their own Glory as an Acceſſion 
to God's; nor does it hinder others from prai- 
ſing the Wit and Eloquence they employ in 
the praiſing of God; as Beauty was adn.irable 
in Veſtals, and an Excellent Voice may 1aviſh 
us with a Pſalm; or as Jewels, which adorn 
it, ſhone in Aaror's Breaſt-plate; for, as Goali- 
neſs is profitable unto all things, having the promiſe 
of the Life that now is, and of what is to come, 1 
Tim. 4. 8. and as the hundred fold nom in this 
time, is not inconſiſtent with the Eternal Life 
in the World to come, Mark 10. 30. ſoa pious 
Writer may at once involve his Name, both in 
the Books o Life and Fame, and like holy 
David wear a Crown of Lawrel both here,and 
hereafter, that unfadingCrown of Glory, 1 Pet. 


. 
7 And though we are ſo ſinful, that we cannot 
reliſh any thing that would reclaim us ; yet leſs 
Licentious Times will make amends for the O- 
miſſions of the Preſent,with Gratitude tothem 
that conveigh thoſe Truths to others, in the 
beſt dreſs they will admit. And though Slo- 
mon Communicated ſo many Songs and Provei bs 
as well as the Natures of Animals of ſeveral 
Kinds, and the Hiſtory of Plants, from the 
Cedar of Libanus even to the Hy ſop, that ſpring- 
eth out of the Wall, 1 Kings 31. 32, 33. yet 
thoſe Treatiſes deſigned for the Inſtruction of 
theChurch remain, though the other are loſt. 
And as the Manna, the 1ſraclites gathered for 


Domeſtick Uſes, remained not good for above a 
| k 3 Day 
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Day or two, yet that which was laid in the 


Sanctuary to perpetuate it, laſted whole Ages 
uncorrupted; ſo thoſe Books, which only ſerve 


our private Intereſt or Fame ſeldom live long; 


whereas thoſe built for the Honour of God, are 


more laſting and durable. And thoſe unelo- 
quent Expoſitions of the Antient Jews, that 


have continued for ſo many Ages, only for the 
ſake of the Subject, give us Reaſon to know, 
that theScripture makes the Names of thoſs that 


illuſtrate it as immortal as it ſelf. And ſuch an 


Employment according to the Pſalmiſt, I have 


more underſtanding than all my Teachers, becauſe 


thy Teſtimony is my Meditation, Pſalm. 119. 99. 


invites God to encreaſe our Parts, as he that 


had meſt Talents committed to him, as a reward 
for his ſervice improving of them, was intru- 
Ned with more, Aſat. 25. 28. And he who en- 
tertained our Saviour with a few Cups of Wine, 
had Veſſels of Water turned into Wine, John 
2. 10. And certainly great Wits, when they in- 
cline themſelves: to. write Divinity, improve 
thoſe Subjects, ſo capable of Improvement, 
and a little time Signalizes their Pens, being al- 
ready ſurniſned with the requiſites of Good 
Writers; ſo chat they need but apply their 
Knowledg and Eloquence to make them han- 
dle Divine Subject Elaborately. Thus Hiram 
uſed the skill he had learned in Tyre ſucceſsful- 
ly, in building and ador ning the Temple of 
Jod, 1 Kings J. 13. 14. Cc. Aud Jepthah 
thewed his Courage and Art, which raiſed his 
Name in the Land of ob, in defending the 
Cauſe and Victoriouſly detcating the Enemies 
of God, Judę. 1 1. And the Primitive Times — 
N. } al 
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niſh us with ſeveral Inſtapces of this; as the 
productions of the Stupendious Wit, St. Auſtin 
in an unregenerated State, when he was con- 
perted to the Catholick Faith ard Pie- 
ty. 
WT as the Honourable Author thus endea- The Serif. 
ö voured to promote Piety, and encouraged o- {a3;o, _- 
ö thers to it, that they might be the better able dong vel. 
to oppoſe Vice; ſo as a further Encourage. 
ment, he propoſes the Advantages and Satis. 
faction in doing wellzand tells us, that we ought 
not only to do well our Selves, but that it is 
our Duty to do and practiſe what we teach o- 
thers; ſays he, there is a difference betwixt 
writing fine Characters of Vertue, and Poſſeſſing 
of it, and it would be ridiculous for à Painter 
to think himfelf handſom, becauſe he can draw 
Faces ſo; and it would be the ſame to be proud 
of devout Compoſures, and to phancy our 
ſelves Maſters of Piety, becauſe we could wake 
others in Love with it. The Devil will let us 
write well; if we will forbear doing well. Our 
Wars againſt Vice, are much like Alexander's, 
not out of Anger, but Glory, and we often 
uſe the Enemy with more Curteſy when Con- 
quered, than thoſe for whoſe fakes we Conque- 
red, and Vanity, as often as Zeal moves us to 
oppoſe Vice, and if we are Proud of it, we 
do but like Witches, when they turn Exor- 
ay joyn with Satan to caſt out the De- 
VI | 


To which he adds, that it happens to us in 
this Caſe,as it did once toG:deon, Jud. 8.2.4, 25. 
who with the Spoils of God and Iſracl made 
an Idol, which in the end was his, and his 
* K 4 Houſe's 
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: Houſe's Snare, It was Inſtructive and a Divine 


Admonition our Saviour gave his Apoſtles, 
when they told him, their Power of caſting out 
Devils, Notwithſt anding in this rejoyce not, that 
Spirits are Subject to you, but rather rejoyce, that 
your Names are written in Heauen, and though 


Judas had this Power, yet afterwards, Satan en- 


teredinto Judas, and it had been good for him, that 
he had never been born. And though as Solomon 
tells us, he that winneth Souls is wiſe, yet he that 
does as he teaches, ſual be called great in the Ring- 
dom of Heaven, Mat. 5. 19. and we are told, 
many in the laſt Day will plead, that in his Name 
they have not only Propheſyed or Preached, but caſt 
out Devils, Mat. 7. 22, 23. and yet they may 
do many Wonderful Works,yet be Workers of Ini- 
quity. A true Chriſtian ſhould always be wil- 
ling to communicate uſeful Diſcoveries, and 
ſhould conſider the beſt Notions he can frame 
of Vertue, more as Engagements to it, than as 
Arguments of it, and in Devout Inſtructions, 
Charity ought to begin at home; ſo that he 
ought to make himſelf a Votary, as wellas an 
Advocate for Piety. And as the Wiſe Men in- 
formed thole at Feruſalem of the Star in the 
Eaſt, and followed it themſelves till it came to 


_ Chriſt; ſo to get a Title to our Saviour. AGoogd 


Aan out of the Good Treaſure of his Heart, brings 


Forth Good Things, Luke 6. 49. his Celebrations 
of Vertue being taken from his Experience, as 


Nurſes feed themſelves toNouriſhtheir Infants, 
piving nothing to them , which hath not firſt 

en digeſted in their own Breaſt, leſt whilſt he 
Preaches to others , himſelf becomes 4 caſt a- 


Pay. | 
And 


, — — 
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And as he repreſents it the Duty of thoſe What Bo- 


that teach others, that they ſhould practice 7 Tea- 
chers ought 


the ſame themſelves, and not only teach by 
Precepts, but alſo by good Example; ſo he 
likewiſe gives us his Opinion after what man- 
ner Teachers ought to communicate that Spi- 
ritual Food, which they have firſt reduced to 
Practice. And firſt, He thought it the Duty 
of Preachers, to communicate the Word of 
God to their Hearers, ſincerely, and in the 
genuin and true Senſe of the Goſpel, without 
wreſting it to their own Opinions or wild Fan- 
cies, making the Scriptures ſay, what they 
think or imagin; ſo that ſome ſeem to teach 
their Auditory a Syſtem of their ownlnvention, 
rather than the Doctrin of Jeſus Chriſt ; ſays he, 
as the Moon communicates to the Earth Light, 
which ſhe receives from the Sun, ſo the Mi- 
niſters of the Goſpel communicate Light ta 
thereſt of Mankind, which they received from 
the Son of Righteouſneſs. And as the Moon 
ſhines with no other Light, than what is affor- 
ded by the true Sun, ſo the true Preachers mix 
not their own Inventions or Human Traditi- 
ons, with the ſincere Light of Revelation, it 
being the ſafeſt for the Church; it being re- 
quiſite Chriſtians ſhould receive the true Bread 
of Life, as the Jews did the Material Bread ; 
as Chriſt, Mat. 15. 36. firſt brake the Bread, 
which his Diſciples afterwards gave to the 
People, ſo that they might ſay, with St. Paul, 
I Cor. 1. 3. I have received of the Lord, that 
which 7 delivered unto thee. 7 

And to confirm his Opinion ia this reſpect, 
as well as to ſhew all Diſputes and Niceties are 


af ill Conſequence, he elſewhere ſays, * 
| ed 
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ſted Perſons, and Byaſſed Judgments,reſt Texts 


of Scripture to countenance their Prejudices, 


though they make thoſe Texts diſagree with 
one another, to make them comply with their 


partial interpretations. So that ſome things 


hard to be underſtood in St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
and other parts of Scripture, are ſaid hy St. 
Peter, by the wnlearned and unſtable wreſted to 
their own Deſtryuftion. When Words are taken 
in their obvious Acceptation, except the Con- 
text ſnews Reaſon to the contrary, they are 
eaſily underſtood, but when prejudiced Wits 
make an Author ſpeak their Senſe inſtead of his 
own, aud conſidering the different Acceptati - 
ons of Words and Phraſes, make uſe of that 
which beſt ſerves their Turn, and becauſe it 


hath ſuch aSignification in other Places, it muſt 


have the ſame in this, he muſt be very Cauti- 
ous, that prevents his Words from being ta- 
ken in a different Senſe from his own. Thus 
our Laws which were deſigned to prevent ſtrife, 
and are expreſſed in plain Words, are fo per- 
verted by fome Wits, that private Men3 Caſes 
are not only puzled, but Princes and Subjects 
vary, and kill aud execute one another. And 
thus in Scripture, we often impnte our own 
faults and deficiences to it; but the beſt way 
to prevent this is, not to quarrel about Nice- 
ties, ſince anſwering their Objections convin. 
ces them not of their Incredulity; and by ju- 
ſtifying the Truth of the Scriptures, we only 
ſhew our Reverence to them, without making 
them the better for it; but the only way is 
to aſſert the Truth of the Scriptures, as of Di- 
vine Origin, which gives Men reaſon to impute 
their Scruples to their own Miſtakes, as when 


our 


r 
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our Saviour uttered a dark Saying, which puz- 
led his Diſciples, they did not forſake him, but 
St. Peter in the Name of the reſt ſays, The 
haſt the Words of Eternal Life, and we believe, 
and are ſure, that thou art the Chrift, the Son of 

the Living God, John &. 60, 66, 68, 69. where 

onecomprehenſive Truth was ſufficient to ſi- 

lence particular Scruples. 

And to ſhew us, that the Scripture ought to 
be the chief Guide and Inſtructor of our Lives 
and Converſation, and the Rules of our Acti- 
ons, without the Gloſſes and falſe Lights im- 
poſed upon us by Men; he tells us, that as the 
molt elevated Subjects, are ſuch as have God 

| for their Object; ſo no Bock can tell us better, 

the Nature and Thoughts of God, than the Bi- 
ble; nay, noother Book can tel} us any thing 
of ſome of thoſe ſublime Subjects, except the 
Bible. But fince ſome prefer other Books in 
reference toa good Life, we are to conſider, 
that there are other things requiſite to make a 
Man live well, than to tell them what to do, 
and how they ought to do it, it being requiſite 
in order to live a good Lite, that we overcome 
our. Appetites and Inclinations; beſides Perſe- 
verance is attended with Hardſhips and Dan- 
gers; ſo that good Precepts-only are not ſuffi- 
cient to engage a Man to a good Life, which 
inclines them not to conform to Precepts, that 
are good, but only ſerve to make them believe 
them ſo. But it is much more valuable, to give 

as the Scripture does, the moſt prevalent Mo- 
tives of Piety and Vertue, and Diſſwaſives from 
Vice, and Promiſes of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments according to our Actions. Now as the 
Bible is furniſned with good Precepts, and _ 
oa Rr thoſe 
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thoſe ſtronger Motives, which no Book can do, 
that is not divinely inſpired; ſo we have no 
Reaſon to helieve meer Man, ſo much as God 
himſelf, what he promiſes or threatens depend- 
ing on his tree Will, which cannot be known 
without Revelation, which is contained in no 
other Book but the Bible. And therefore St. 
Paul might well aſcribe to our Saviour, That 
be had brought Life, and Immortality to Life thro / 
the Goſpel, 2 Tim. 1. 10. And as Hope is the 
greateſt Motive to engage Men in a vertuous 
Life, St. Peter ſays, a Chriſtian Hope depends 
on a Revealed Truth, and thanks God, who ac- 
cording to his abundant Mercy, begot us to lively 
Hope, by the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the 
dead, 1 Pet, 1. 9. And what hopes, through 
the Influence the Scripture gives us of the 
Knowledg of God and Chriſt, we may have of 
3 good Life, and through the Promiſes, which 
none but he can make, or thoſe that he ſent, 
will appear from the ſame Apoſtle, who ſays, 
that God, according to his Divine Power gives 
unto us all things that pertain to Life and Godli- 
neſe, through the Knowledg of him that hath called 
us to Glory and Vertne, 2 Pet. 1. 2, 3, 4. and 
he after tells us of being made Partabers of the 
Divine Nature, eſcaping the Corruption that 1s in 
the World through Luſt, by thoſe Promiſes God 
hath made us. Whence it appears, thatas the 
Scripture is the rule and guide of our Actions, 
it is ſufficient for us to be taught, what is there 
contained; and that the true ſenſe of the Scrip- 
ture is what we ought to learn ; and that We 
ought not to be miſguided, -by the Nations and 
Phancies of thoſe that wrelt the Scripture from 
it's proper Senſe. tt vi Aud 
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And as it is a fault in ſome Preachers to ſtart 
Controverſies, and diſpute againſt frivolous 
Niceties, which rather in effect countenance 
inſignificant Errors, which would otherwiſe 
not be taken Notice of, to ſhew his diſlike of 
ſuch Proceedings, he makes this Reflection, on 
the ſight of a Kite in a windy Day, ſays he, if 
the Air was Calm, this Kite would de unre- 
garded, but being raiſed by contrary Winds, 
makes it ſoar ſo high, that it attracts our Eyes 
as well as the Boys, and ſometimes mounts out 
of fight. Which may ſhew us a reſemblance of 
the Errors about Religion, when maiataind by 
Men reſolute and viceleſs; for ſome of their 
Conceits are ſo fond and groundleſs, that they 
would ſoon vaniſh of themſelves, if they did 
not meet with a too early Oppoſition. And 
as Kites diſregarded in a Calm, are elevated 
with contrary Winds, ſo erroneous Opinions 
would ſoon be diſregarded if not oppoſed. 

But to repreſent further, what Mr. Boyle bath 
ſaid on other Occaſions in reſpe& of Preach- 
ing, heſays, Whena Learned and Eloquent 
as well as Pious Perſon is diſtributing Sermons, 
where the ProduQtions of the Tongue or Pen 
are adorned with the advantages of. Learning 
and Wit, I ſhall not blame his expence of Time, 
whether employed in ſpeculative Notions in 
Theology, or on critical Enquiries into Ab- 
ſolete Rites or Diſputable Ecymologies, or 
Rhetorical Flouriſhes of Language, or any 
thing elſe, that hath not aTendency directly to 

—— Piety or jkindle Devotion; for as 
an is ſubject to ſeveral Wants, and is fur- 
niſhed with allowable Appetites, and ſeveral 


Faculties 
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Faculties and Abilities to gratify them; ſo the 
Pen may be uſually employed to teach Theo- 
logical Truths or excite Zeal. Nay further, 
Wiſe Men may proſecute the ſame deſign, 
without doing it all the ſame way, and not- 
withſtanding the particular difference of their 
Methods, they may have the ſame aim, and 
proceed ina rational way, Therefore if a 
Man ſtudiouſly proſecutes, and ſpends his 
Time in florid Compoſures, 1 cannot be 
forwards in cenſuring him as an Effeminate or 
Uſeleſs Writer; for pious and laudable ways 


may be ſo differently promoted, by removing 


Objections or other larpediments, that there 
may be a Rational Deſign, of reforming with 
thoſe things that delight a nicer ſort of Rea- 
ders, not regarding any thing, unleſs well ſet 
out with Flowers of Rhetorick. ; 

But as Rhetorick and fine Expreſſions have 
their Advaatages ; ſo they are not without 
their Diſadvantages, both in reſpect of the 
Preacher and the Hearer. To communicate his 
Opinion in this Reſpect, Mr. Boyle makes theſe 
Reflections on a Looking-Glaſs, that had a 
very fine Frame; ſays he, the Frame of this 
Glaſs is ſo curious, that it is ſufficient to invite 
both our Admiration and Curioſity ; and for a 
much like Reaſon, 1 admire or at leaſt approve 
Eloqueace ia Sermons for as this Glaſs. in a 
common Frame would not have invited us to 
conſult it 3, ſo a Sermon by ſome may be diſre- 
garded, though it*sSubſtance be Excellent, and as 
the Workmanſhip of the Glaſs attracts our Eyes, 
though it ſhews us not our Face, ſo Wit and 
fine Language, though they be no 33 
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Part of a Sermon, often invite Men to hear or 
read it. And as the Frame at once attracts and 

leaſes the Eye, without repreſenting the Be- 

olders Face; ſo fine Expreſſions are not able 
to repreſent the hearers Condition, nor ſhew 
him,what is otherwiſe than it ſhould be, which 
is the uſe of a Looking-Glaſs; therefore as a 
Man will not judg of the Goodneſs of a Glaſs, 
by the fineneſs of theFrame, but by repreſeating 
his Face, and will not think the worſe of it, 
for ſhewing his Blemiſhes; ſo a wiſe Chriſtian 
will not judg of a Sermon by the Language, 
but the Diviaity, and will not think the worſe 
cf it, for ſhewing him his Errors. And as a 
gaudy Frame often attractsChrildrens Eyes, and 


makes them regardleſs of any thing elſe, and 


even the moſt uſeful Part of it; ſo too much 
Rhetorick makes ſome Men, take no Notice of 
the more inſtructive Part of the Diſcourſe ; 


and the Witty Part are ſo much more uſed to 


judg of Sermons than themſelves, that they 
uſe them only, as if a Man ſhould only praiſe 
the Frame, without caring to make uſe of the 
Glaſs it ſelf, to mend any of his Faults. Thus 
thoſe Wits only nſe Sermons to applaud the 
Expreſſions or Contrivance without regarding 
the Doctrin. And it is too often, lite People,like 
Prieſt; ſome taking more pains to maketheirHea- 
rers ſuch,than to reform them, takingmore care 
to make their Expreſſions than Hearers Good, ra- 
ther coveting they ſhould applaud their Preach- 


er than condemn themſelves, being better plea- 


ſed with their Praiſes than to hear their Sighs, 
and chuſing rather to tickle their Ears, than 
to ſtiog their Conſciences, ſuch may invert 

Paul's 
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Paul's Saying, that he Preaches not Chriſt Cruei- 
fied, but himſelf; and if he declaims againſt 
Vice, it is ſuch affected Anger, that he fences 
with Sin rather than ſeeks to deſtroy it, exerci- 
ſing his skill, rather than hatred, being more 
ſollicitous to be an Orator than a Divine. A- 
gain, he is more concerned to remember his own 
Sermons, than that his Hearers ſhould. In ſuch 
Sermons little is ſpoke from the Heart, or effect 
thoſe of the Hearers, both ſides beeing agreed 
to deceive themſelves, ſo that inſtead of aiming 
at the Converſion of Sinners, the Miniſter 
thinks he hath done his Part, when he hath 
ſhewa his Wit, and the Hcarer his, when he 
hath commended it. | 

Kemiſemeſs Having thus given Mr. Poyle's Opinion of 
in Hearers fgme Errors in Preaching, we ſhall in the next 
2777, Per, Place, reprefent ſome Paſlages,in which he con- 
end Perc, demus the temiſsneſs of Heaters. Their Neg- 
tet hath been in ſome Meaſure taken Notice of 
in the foregoing Paragraph; to which we ſhall 
add, what he hath elſewhere obſerved in his oc- 
caſional Reflections, ſays he, as the Moon re- 

preſents the Duty of a Preacher; ſo it may of 
aHearer;for as it would be ingrateful in reſpe& 

of the Anthor, not to make uſe of the Light of 
the Sun by the Moon, or to think her uſeleſs, 

becauſe ſhe communicates not heat as well as 
light, ſo it would beungratetul for us not to ac- 
knowledg as Hearers, or to be guided by the 

Conſpicuous Endowments of Learning and Elo- 

quence of Scholars, though they were but il. 

luſtrated and warmed by the Beams they reflect. 

And therefore as Oyſters and other ſnell Fiſh 

thrive at the Increaſe of the Moon, * 
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her Light hath no heat to attend it, and tho? 
ſhe is not without ſpots at the full; ſo devout 
Hearers will receiye Inſtructions from thoſe 
Preachers whoſe Illuminations have neither 
Zeal nor Charity, and whoſe greateſt Luſtre is 
not free from ſpots and blemiſhes. And as the 
Moon by Similitudes may ſet forth the Vertues 
and Vices of the Mind, ſo it may give us anEm- 
blem of our Condition; for as the Moon ſome- 
times is Eclipſed, and undergoes ſeveral Chan- 
ges, and at the full is never free from dark ſpots; 
ſo Men's minds are partly in the dark, and 
partly ia the light, being more or leſs illuſtra- 
ted with Heavenly Rays of Light, and Joy,and 


not only ſome times dejected by Diſconſolation, 


but at the beſt know but in Part, and are part- 
ly blemiſhed by their Native Imperfecti- 
ons. = 
But to manifeſt Mr. Boyle's Opinion further 
in relation to the Duty of Hearers, we ſhall 
take Notice, that elſewhere he obſerves, that 
many a Pious Per ſon, who is careful to attend 
upon God's Ordinances, and to place himſelf 
near them, isapt to be Diſcouraged from pur- 
ſuing thoſe Duties by conſidering how little he 
remembers of what he hears, and is inclined 
thetefore to think, that he ſhall receive as little 
bene fit for the future. But though it be a fault 
or unhappineſs to looſe ſo much of ſo pretious 
a Doctrin as that of Salvation, yet it is leſs 
miſchievous to forget Sermons, than to forſake 
the hearing of them ; the one being occafioned 
by a weak Memory, 2nd the other by a de- 
praved Will perverted by Lazineſs, Impatience 
dr ſome other Fault. n be as „ 
u - 
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for one that grows not fat with eating and 
drinking ja aDyſentery or aConſumption,to re- 
nounce doing ſo. But Pious and Melancholly 
Perſons are too partial to he Jndges againſt 
themſelves of their own State, being not ſo. 
apt to forget any thing, as that Charity begins 
at home ; but they may remember, that Ground 
that is equally good is not fo fruitful, ſome 
bringing forth an Hundred, ſome Sixty, and 
ſome Thirty Fold, and yet all of them are e- 
ſteemed Good x and as bad Men that have loſt 
their Senſes, ſeldom complain of the want of 
them; fo thoſe that are void of Grace, ſeldom 
are ſorry, for their weakneſs. It is no ſign of 
Piety to deplore their want of Proficiency, 
Preaching | fear is oftner 4 Death unto Death 
than Life unto Life :, yet though it aggravates 
| thoſe ſins committed in defiance of it, it may 

| prevent a great many, and he thatis often put 
in mind of God, Heaven and Hell, and his Duty, 


{ 
| 
b 
will have his Conſcience in a better ſtate, than ] 
he who never is told of ſuch things. And if 
we compare a deſponding Chriſtian with one N 
that flyes from Inſtructions, we ſhall have Rea- b 
ſon to Conclude, that Preaching may be gra- I 
dually Inſtru&ive, as the Moiſture of a River tl 


gradually imparts its Fertility, to the Land by In 
uuperceived Paſſages : for though a. great deal al 
runs by, yet ſome will ſtay by the way, which 5 
[ we may diſcern by the Effects: For remember» ye 
iag moſt does not always make Sermons do the th 
moſt good; Water in a Pond making theBoar- re 
ders not the Bottom Fertile, and a Sermon does to 
more good by affecting the Underſtanding and 
the Affections, than the Memory, and if we of 


trequent he 
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frequent God's Ordinances with ſincere latea- 
tions, Deſpondents may not be Non-proficieats, 
and though theSeeds of Regeneration grew not 
haſtily, yet by Degrees they may come to Ma- 
turity. To Conclude, if a Sermon makes a 
Man Good, or keeps him ſo, the Effects are 
not to be eſtimated by what we remember, but 
by our Good Reſolves. And as one having ba- 
thed himſelf in a River, took Notice, that though 
the greateſt Part of the River run paſt him, 
without doing any Good; and though when he 
went out of it, he carried very little with him, 
yet whilſt he was in it, the ſtream waſhed away 
the foulneſs of his skin; And likewiſe, both 
cooled his intemperate heat which made him 
faint,and helped him to a good Stomach, which 
continued ſome time after. Thus a Sermon, 
thoughit hath not afforded me the Advantages, 
that others might make of it,and though when 
I went away, 1 found that I remembred but 
little of it, yet it had that Effect upon my 
Mind, to move away a great maay Impurities; 
beſides I found that ſuch Sermons allayed the 
Inordinate heats of my deſires, which Tempta- 
tions excited, refreſhing my Spirits, and raiſed 
my Appetite to the Means of Srace, which 


are the true Aliments of Piety. Aud though 


Sermons do not do me all theGood they might; 


yet | dare not forſake them, though I forget 
them, ſiaceit is ſome good to make a Man bet- 


ter than he was, and to create a Diſpoſition 

towards being better. EF 
But to manifeſt Mr. Boyle's Thoughts hoth 

of Preachers and their Hearers, a little further 


he ſays, in another place, and upon another 


LA occaſion. 
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—occation. Many Good Men, are not ſo well 


inclined as they ought to be, to admit the Pre- 


cepts of Vertue; when thoſe that teach them 


do not Practiſe what they teach. Aud few are 
willing to take advice from one, who does not 
follow it himſelf. And ſome will ſcarce read 
a Book except-it comes from the Hand of an 
Angel, like that of St. John in the Apocaly fe; but 
it would be much to the Injury of Scriptures 
and Reaſon, if Perſonal Faults ſhould hinder 
them trom doing good. And ſince the Gol- 
pel according to the etymology of the Word, 
ſignityes it's being welcom News, and it is 
a pitty thoſe that teach it ſhould not anſwer Pa- 
vid's Character of Achimaaz, he is a Good Man 
and bringsGood Things, But there is noReaſon, 
Truth ſhould loſe it's Eſteem for the Faults of 
the Propoſer : when Noah roſe from his Wine 
and Propheſted, the Event anſwered his Pre- 
ditions. Our :aviours Inſtrucing his Difci- 
ples, about the Scribes and Phariſees, who ſate 
in Moſes his Chair, ordered them to conform to 
their DoGrin but not imitate their Example; 
and the Wife Men found Chriſt at Bethlehem, 
though the Prieſts and Phariſees did not go along 
with them. And the Prophets Preſcription, 
though conveyed by Gehazi cured the Aſſyrian 
General of his Leproſy, who by his unworthy 
Carriage in that Matter, tranſplanted that 
Diſtemper to himſelf and his Poſterity. We 
are therefore to Conſider Sermons more than 
Preachers ; for as in a Burning-Glaſs the Sun 
Beams, only illuſtrate, but do not heat in their 
pallage, yet kindle Subjects duly diſpoſed ; ſo 
Truths which, do but enlighten the Preacher, 


may 
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may inflame the Hearer, and kindle the Love 
of God; and as Perfumes ſet on Fire by a hurn- 
ing-glaſs are as Odoriferous,as if fired by a hur · 
ning Coal; ſo Devotion kindled by an inde- 
vout Preacher is as acceptible to God, as if 0. 
therwiſe. And whatis ſaid in Kings of Eliſha's © 
Bones contains a greater Miracle in theHiſtori- 
cal than in the Allegorical Sence, it being no 
ſuch Wonder in that Sence for a Dead Prophet 
toraiſe a Man to Lite. 

Thus we have briefly repreſented Mr. Boyle's 
Opinion, both in Preaching and Heating 
and indeed if Preachers were more zealons in 
teaching- Chriſtians their Duty, and ſhew- 
ing them the Paths of Vertue, and Heaters 
were as diligent tolearn;ifMinilters were more 
Examplary in their Lives and Converſations, 
and their Hearers as willing to follow good Ex- 
ainples, the Growth aud Practice of Chriſtiani. 
ty would not only make the World a great 
deal better, but would prevent the ſpreading 
of Immorality, Prophaneneſs and Atheiſm, 
which hath, by ſuch neglects, gained too much 
Ground in the World, and as Mr. Boyle ob- 
ſerves, if the Rules of Chriſtiznity were as 
much made the Subject of Sermoas as thoſe of 
Rhetorick, and they took but as much Pains to 
ſhew themſelves Chriſtians as Qrators, and to 
communicate Precepts of Vertue as Specimeas 
of their Wit and Learning, the Seeds of Piety 
would be ſo thick ſpread, that there would be 
no room for thoſe of Vice. But we ſpeak not 
this in General Terms, as if all Men were fo 
full of Vanity or Negligent of theic Duty : 
God forbid, a Number of pious Paſtors and 
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Practical Teachers ſnould not make amends for 
theFavlts of thoſe that lead their Sheep aſtray, 
and through Laberinths ofNotional aery Paths, 
inſtead of the ſolid Fundamental way to Hea- 
ven. | | 

But ſince the Vanity and ſelf Opinion of ſome 
Teachers as well as Hearers may thus neglect 
the true Wiſdom, which teaches the way to 
Salvation, and their Wiſdom is like Adam's, 
who eat the forbidden Fruit, and was wiſe to 
his own Deſtruction as well as that of Mankind, 
we thought fit to repreſent, in this place, what 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle hath ſaid on that 
occaſion, And ſince the want of Good Prin- 
ciples, and the ſolid Rules of Vertue and Mo- 
rality, may occaſion Men to give way to thoſe 
Pernicious Seeds of Atheiſm and Immorality, 
which are deſtructive to a great many, and 
Prevent the growth of Piety and Religion, we 
ſhall in the next place proceed to thoſe other 
Prejudices, which may encourage Men in thoſe 

roſs Miſtakes. And ſince, next to the neg- 
ect in Teaching and Hearing, which might 
lay a Good Foundation, Evil Communications 
may corrupt Good Manners , or ſupplant them; 
we ſhall repreſent what the Honourable. Mr. 
Boyle thought of the ill Eſſects of Bad Compa« 
ny, ill Examples and Converſation. 

And as the want of Learning what isGood, 


Thoughts of is a Kind of giving way to what is ill; ſo the 


Bad Come 
pany. 


later may eaſily take place, where a Perſon is 
not prepoſſeſſed with the former, and nothing 
can ſooner encourage ill, than bad Example 
and Evil Communications. What Mr. Boyle 
thought of Bad Company will appear 1 
1. 1. ome 
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ſome Paſſages, which are worthy our Obſerra- 


tion. Obſerving then the Diſpoſition of the 
Loadſtone to attact Iron, and the lnclination 
of the later to be attracted to the former ; he 
ſays, it might give us good Directions in the 
choice of Company, a thing of much 
Importance; for as it is a good Direction to 
know, whether a Man be bid or good, wiſe 
or fooliſh; ſo it is a good way to make him ſo; 
Converſation diſpoſing our Minds & Manners to 
a reſemblance with thoſe we converſe with, moſt 
Men complying with Cuſtoms and Faſhions in 
thoſe we eſteem or would be eſteemed by. Yet 
there is a great deal of difference betwixt keep- 
ing Company with ſome Men, and making it 
our choice todo ſo; for when the Exigency of 
our Calling obliges us to bad Company, this 
may de an {nfelicity without a fault, but it muſt 
be a great one to chuſe ſuch Company, and to 
prefer it before that of Good and Wiſe Men; 
the proper uſe of Converſation being to 
improve our time, not only to pals it a- 
way. 455 

But further he ſays, many of thoſe who are 
commonly called Good Company, either per- 
{wade or divert us from Good things, and it 
is eſteemed ladiſcretion to ſay any thing, that 
may enrich our Underſtandings, or awaken 
our Conſciences. Yet it ought not to be the 
buſineſs of Converſation to promote Idleneſs 
and Vice; for if *twere well employed, it might 
be made an lnſtrument of Piety and Knowledg 
and be as uſeful as pleaſant. But before this 
can be, the Method muſt be quite altered, Ver- 


tue and Seriouſaeſ; being commonly derided, 
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and any thing contrary to Piety or Reaſon, in 
jeſt or railery is applauded; and in civiller 
Sorts of Company the aſſages are ſcarce worth 
remembering, any thing grave being looked 
upon as Indiſcretion; ſo that in the innocenteſt 
ſort of Company we only loſe our time. And 
indeed when I think of idle Company, it puts 
me in mind of Hermits, who chuſe a Solitary 
Lite, that Converſation may not diſturb their 
devout Thoughts, or diſcountenance the En- 
tertainment of Good Ones. And if Civility 
were not a Vertue, and Hoſpitality in ſome Ca- 
ſes a Duty, I ſhould take little delight in ſome 
kin1 of Entertainments, theCeremonies and in- 
ſignificantConverſation being likeParents play- 
ing with their Children ; and though it may 
de jyſtifiable to do ſo,to ſtill aChild,or keep him 
from harm; ſo the Buty of Civility juſtifyes 
ſuch Converſation, though the Expreſſions con- 
fidered ſeem much below a Man, who is fitted 
with the uſe of his Reaſon, or thoſe whom Re- 
ligion hath given the hopes of Heaven. 

But further, ſays Mr. Boyle , though we 
ought to keep good Company, to acquire Ver- 
tue or Knowledg, Chriſtianity teaches us, that 
we were not Born for our ſelves, and therefore 
we ought to converſe with others, that they 
may learn and ſee, how much the Goodneſs of 
God hath made them different from other Men, 
and though qur Converſation does not pre- 
ſently reform ſuch, yet it may not be altoge- 
ther ineſſecual; for the Seeds of Vertue may 
a long while lye Dead, yet at laſt may Flouriſh 
and Fructify; fo that your Converſation may 
haye a good though not a conſpicuous Effet. 
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As a Man may be hindered from making ſo 
much haſte to Hell. So old People may be re- 
lie ved by Cordials, though not perfectly cared. 
In this Mr. Beyle was ſo good a Chriſtian that 
his Advice is according to our Saviours Exam- 
ple, who kept Company with Publicans and 
Sinners, and though he was called a Wine Bib- 
ber, and a Friend of Publicans and Sinners, yet 
he valued not thoſe Reproaches, whilit he was 
doing the Work of his Father that ſent him, 


and converted dinners by his good Example and 


Converſation. | 


But to proceed, to what Mr. Boyle ſays fur- 
ther on this occaſion, It may not be a little 
ſerviceable for a Man of Piety and Parts, to 
ſpeak of Religion amongſt thole that deride it, 
and to make their Conſcience a Witneſs of God 
and good Things; to let them ſee, the Beauty 
of a pious and good Life, and to let them know, 
he de ſpiſes thoſe Vanities they doat on, living 
contentedly without their ſinful Jollities ; and 
to let them know, that amongſt bad Men, a 


vertuous Life is neither impracticable, nor a 


Melancholly one. Our Saviour by converſing 


with Publicans and Sinners, gained the Hearts 


and refor med the Lives ot thoſe he converſed 


with; and though Men of Vertue and ſetled 


Parts, may make a good uſe of bad Company, 


yet for others to be often in ſuch Company, s 
not only an Infelicity but a Fault, For gene- 


rally ſpeaking, there are three ſorts of Com- 
pany 3; One which can neither improve, nor 
will beimproved themſelves ; Others both a- 
ble to learn and to inſtruct; And others though 
paable to inſtruct, are willing to learn. I ſhall 

K. therefore 
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yherefore moſt chearfully ſeek ſuch Company, 
as may impart to me Vertue and Knowledg; 
nor ſhall I refafe the Company of thoſe who are 
forward to learn, and ſtand in need of it; but 
thoſe who can neither teach me good, nor are 
willing to learn, though their Company may 
court the Eyes, and thongh I may accidentally 
happen into their Company, yet I ſhall not 
willingly chaſe it 
But as good Company may have a good Effet 
amongſt bad, ſo Mr. Boyle elfewhere repreſents 
the danger of bad Company; ſays he, when a 
good Man firſt falls into prophane or vitious 
Company, his Zeal inſtead of being over powred 
by ſuch Op poſition, is excited, being more likely 
to warm the Devotion of others, than looſe any 
himſelf; but when he is frequently ſurrounded 
with ſuch Company, he will too often both 
looſe his own Fervency, as well as the Power 
of commanicating it, and will at the laſt live 
quietly with them, and ſhew as little Religion as 
they,that which at the firſt exaſperated them be. 
coming familiar, and not at all moving them. 
To prevent further the ill conſequences of 
bad Company, he tells us, that we often think 
of Atheiſtical Suggeſtions and Luſtful Fancies, 
without deſign to purſue them, or to quit Re- 
ligioa and Chaſtity, thinking to fortify our 
ſelves againſt them, by diſcerning their formi- 
dableneſs; and yet the Nature of Atheiſm and 
Luft are fo pernitious,that they turn our Brains, 
and without the Interpoſition of Providence & 
Chriſtian Prudence, we might fall into them, 
and be devoured by the greatneſs of the Dan- 
ger we were conſidering. It is dangerous to 
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parley with ſuch Eaemie*, though we deſign 
to ſtrengthen our Aver ſiou, and is as dangerous, 
though not ſo fatal, as to hold Intelligence with 
our Enemies. Indeed the Deformity of theſe 
Sins is ſuch, that it cannot at once be diſcer- 
ned, but the Diſcovery is more dangerous than 
neceſſary ; a ſmall Knowledg of them being 
' ſufficient to make us abhor them. And ſince 
thoſe Deformities which are leſs obvious, are 
dangerous to be pryed into, we ought to be 
cautious, how we learn more of them than & 
neceſſary to make us hate them, ſince thoſe that 
are frightned with the recent Marks of the 
ſmall Pox, may catch the Diſeaſe with that 
ſight. | 


Thus much being ſaid to give a brief though 


faint Ilea of Mr. Boyle Notion of the Effects Thoughts 
of Company, we ſhall in the next place repre. Cenverſari- 
ox, 


ſent, what he ſays of Converſation, which he 


lays down by way of Reflection, on a Friend 


diſcourſing with an Eccho, ſays he, one of the 
Company diverting himſelf with an Eccho, a- 
nother told him, that he ſhonld not like ſuch 
Company as talked indifferently with any Bo- 
dy,that would talk to ber, and make noiſe e- 
nougb; for thoſe ho are ſo eaſy in admitting 
all kind of Company, provided Men have bold- 
neſs enough to intrude themſelves, are expoſed 
to one of the greateſt hardſhips, which does 
more Miſchief than moſt Men are aware of; for 
it does not only keep Fools in Countenance, but 

encourages them to be troubleſom toWiſe Men. 
Some ſort of Pratlers fill their Diſcourſe with 
Noiſe inſtead of Sence, and becauſe Men give 
ear to their Impertignences, they think them 


none; 
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none; and Confidence and Wit are ſo hard to 
be diſtinguiſned by ſome, that they will eaſily 
, anſwer any Body that will talk loud enough. 
Which hazard of Patience and loſs of Time, en- 
courages others to multiply idle Words; ſo 
that by Cuſtom, Civility is made a Duty, and 
Vertue acceſſary to a Fault. And though ſuch 
Talkative People are worſe Grievances, and 
rob us of our Time, than thoſe which judges 
condemn for petty Thefts, a little Money be- 
ing leſs valuable than that Time which it can- 
not purchaſe; yet thoſe Lords and Ladies who 
thus ſpend it, deſerve it; for if their Minds 
were ſuitable to their Qualities, they might 
eaſily baniſh ſuch Converſation, and live at 
- . quiet, advancing the Reputation of their own 
Judgment, without i, juring that of their Ci- 
vility; for when this fault is committed, their 
Quality makes it the more conſpicuous; for 
no doubt fewer will be found ſtudious to ex- 
preſs Wit and Vertue, when they ſee, that 
empty impertinent Prattle with Confidence and 
Loudneſs, obtains as good a Reception as Ra- 
tional Diſcourſe. And indeed, that tyrannous 
thing called Civility, hath been ſo prejudicial 
to Reaſon and Piety in Converſation, that if 
never ſo many be engaged in Inſtructive Diſ- 
courſe, the addition of one that is impertinent, 
and below their Diſcourſe, ſhall debaſe the 
whole, and level it to their own; as if the Ex- 
erciſe and Benefit of Wit and Vertue were to 
be laid aſide, for the fooliſh Converſation of 
one, not able to diſcourſe with them. Thus 
they ſeem to be aſhamed of their Converſation, 
;zaſtead of improving him, to make him fit — 
« ; | their 
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their Company; which if they ſhould endea- 
vour to do, they would either be freed of ſuch 
Companions, or make them worthy of their 
Company. 0 
But to proceed, another Objection Mr. Boyle 
makes againſt the Converſation of an Eccho is, 
that we make her to ſpeak what we will, juſt 
as we pleaſe. Indeed moderate Complaiſance 
is neceſſary to preſer ve the peace and pleaſant- 
neſs of Human Society; and Diſcretion allows it 
in ſeveral Caſes, for if Men always ſpoke their 
Minds freely, and did not mutually conceal 
their diſlike and diſſents, and by external ex- 
preſſions of Kindneſs and Reſpe&, repreſented 
by Compliments and Geſtures; Men have ſo 
many Imperfections, and ſo much Self. Love, 
that they would ſcarce endure one another. 
Nay though Men are Naturally inclined to in- 
dulge themſelves, yet there is ſcarce-a Man of 
a Thouſand that would endure himſelf, if we 
did not flatter our ſelves, and exerciſe a Com- 
plaiſance within our own Breaſts, and thus 
diſguiſe our ſelves to our ſelves as well as to 
others. | 

- But he proceeds, perhaps I may endure, but 
ſhall never chuſe, a Companion, whom ! muſt 
always direct how to anſwer me. And I hould 
like one detter that would always diſſent from 
me, than one that never would ; for I ſhould 
never eſteem him my Friend, or think him not 
worthy to be ſo, who rather chuſes to pleaſe 
me than to advantage me, and takes not the 
Liberty of a Friend, by ſhewing, that he re- 
gards me as well as himſelf; for as Unity of 
Affections is a Token of true Friendſhip; ſo there 


can 
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can be no good Company, where there is not 
ſometimes a diſſent in Opinions. a 
But as every thing may be repreſented with 
advantage as well as diſadvantage, Mr. Boyle 
not only made Reflections on this Subject, to 
repreſeat the diſadvantages of converſing with 
ſuch Company, but offers what favourable 
Thoughts we may have of the ſame, in defence 
of the harmleſs Nymph Fecho; for ſays he, ſhe 
is ſo modeſt and reſerved, that ſhe never be- 
gius a Conference with you, and is ſo complai- 
fant, that you mnſt blame your ſelf, if ſhe ſays 
any thing to diſpleaſe; and as Human Things 
are none of them ſo perfect, but that ſomething 
in them ought to be ſhunned; ſo there are not 
many ſo imperfect, but that ſomething in them 
may be worthy Imitation; and as Eccho hath 
two Qualities that diſcommend her, fo ſhe 
hath as many to recommend her. The firſt is, 
that this Nymph is leſs talkative than moſt of 
ber Sex, or even of ours; for ſhe never ſpeaks 
except ſpoke to. If we conſider, how much 
Talkativeneis waſtes Time, and is made up of 
ſuch Diſcourſe, as either flatters the Preſeat, 
or detracts from the Abſent, or cenſures our 
Superiors; or otherwiſe, expreſſes our own 
Prophancnels, or excites Pride and Luft in o- 
thers ; and if we further conſider, that in much 
Words we are apt to oftend, and muſt give 
an Account of theſe idle Words, a Man being 
to be juſtifyed by his Words as well as Actions, 
we ſhall eaſily believe, that ſilence would be. 
much more ſerviceable to Mankind, and that 
Hell would be much thinner than it is. Be- 
ſides Silence is commendable, as it conceals Ig- 
norance 
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narance and diſcovers Wiſdom it being 2 Pro- 
perty belonging to Wiſe Men ſo much, that a 
Fool may paſs for one when he ſays nothing; 


and this may be ſaid for our Nymph, that ſhe 


never fpeaks, but when an Anſwer is extorted 
from her. Another gocd Quality in Eccho is, 
that ſhe ſeldom repeats above 2 ſmall part of 
what is ſaid, which in dangerous Times is a 


great piece of Diſcretion ; for ſome, as if fit 


for Univerſal States-men, concern themſelves 
in almoſt all the Publick Quarrels ia Chriſten- 
dom; being zealous for a Party, that hath no 
benefit by their diſputes, and are not like Mer- 
chants, who may ſuffer by their Paſſions in the 
remoter Parts of the World. In our own fa- 
tal Differences, they will declare their Opini- 
ons, whea there is no occaſion for it, for wank 
of Judgment z and perhaps ruin themſelves as 
well as thoſe that protect them, by ſpreading 
Reports and maintaining Diſcourſes, which 
make them ſuſpeted amongſt thoſe, who would 
otherwiſe think their forces better. Nay ſome 
in conſiderable Employments, would talk fo 
much of their Party, their Innocence not de- 
ſerving it, their Goodneſs would not ſupport 
it; theſe Men dealing with their Fortunes as 
Children do with'their Cards, who build Ca- 
ſtles and blow them down with their own 


Breath. It is leſs Folly to believe, what one 
nat than to report all one believes, and eſ- 


pecially thoſe that are cenſured for want. of 
reſervedneſs; for though ſome Men's talking, 
makes others take notice, how much their own 
Party confides in them, yet it would argue 
more diſcretion to conſider, that the proof they 
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gave of their being truſted with Secrets, argues 
that they ought not to be ſo. 

Thus much deiag ſaid, to ſne w how far illCom- 
pany or ill Converſation, may be prejudicial,we 
ſhall next proceed to repreſent, what Mr. Boyle 
ſays further of Bad Examples, and what Encou- 
ragement he propoſes to enable us to reſiſt them, 
ſays he, It is a great Vertue to conquer thoſe 
Difficulties, which occur in reſiſting the Temp- 
tations of Evil Cuſtoms and Examples; and 
though the Scandal given by bad Examples, is 
ſo obvious a Temptation; yet it is one of the 
moſt Dangerous, for Intereſt, Baſnfulneſs, and 
Complaiſance,. in well bred or good Natured 
Perſons, makes them rather comply with the 
Sentiments and Practices of the Perſons they 
live with, than offend or diſoblige them, and 
maay have been debauched with the Company 
and Examples of the Vitioas, . whoſe Frowns 
or Threats could not affect. But theſe Temp- 
tations are guarded by the Precepts and Prece- 
dents of Religion. Thon ſhalt not follow a Mul- 
titude to do Evil, was the Command of the Mo · 
ſaick Law. Say not thou a Confederacy to all to whom 
the People ſhall ſay aConfederacy,was theCommand 
of God to his Prophets, & ourSaviour to prevent 
an anxious Solicitude amongſt his Diſciples, u- 
ſesthis Argument, that after all tbeſe things the Gen- 
tiles ſee tl. And in the ſame Sermon on the Mount, 
he perſwades them againſt vain Repetitions in 
Prayer. And the Heroick Conqueror of Cana- 
an unwilling to contradict a Multitude, told 


the Victorious Jewiſh Nation, they might Wor- 


ſhip whom they thought fit, either the Gods 
of their Fathers, or thoſe of the Neighbouring 
: Nations, 
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Nations, but 4s for me and my Houſe we wi I ſerve 
the Lord. Be ye not conformed ta the World, 


ſays St. Paul, and the Apoſtle John, 1 John 5. 
9. paſſionately tells the Chriſgians of his time, 
We know that we are of God, and the whole World 
lyes in Wickedneſs. 


The Honourable Mr. Boyle having thus ſhewn Hi Am- 
#:1:0ns to 
d reſiſt Tempe 


tations. 


us, how we ought to reſiſt the ill Effects of ba 
Examples, we ſhall next proceed to take a 
ſhort view of what he hath ſaid to promote the 


ill Effects of Vice, by reſiſting Temptations ; 


ſays he, we ought to think, how the World's 
Treacherous Pleaſures are apt to deceive us, 
Foras the Apoſtles were Fiſhers of Men in a 
Good Sence, ſo the Devil is a skilful Fiſher of 
Men iq a Bad Sence, and finds as much ſuc- 
ceſs in his Attempts on us fooliſh Mortals; and 
as ſadly deludes us, when he uſes his beſt Baits; 
for the beſt things he can offer, are of ſmall 
value in reſpect of what it muſt colt us to enjoy 
them. But though Riches, Power, &c. which 
delight the Senſes, are God in their kind, tho? 
they are not of the beſt kind, yer many are ſo 
eaſily deceived, that he needs not make uſe of 
his beſt baits to catch us, ſince we ſuffer him to 
cheat us with empty Titles of Honour, the 
Smiles} of great ones, and the Uneaſy Drudge- 
ries diſguiſed with the empty Names ef great 
Employments. And | theſe when obtained 
dy Sin, are the Reward of it, and the De- 
vils Counterfeit Baits, which we greedily ſwal- 
low; not diſcerning what Vice ſhews no more 
than what it hides. We ought therefore to be 
cautious of ſuch Baits as may grolly deceive 


us; for whoever is tempted with the delicious 
8 | m ſweets 
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ſxeets of ſin, which the Enjoyment promiſes, 
ſuallows a tzue hook for a Counterfeit Bait, 
which hides that under it, which makes it nor 
need to be a Counterfeit to deceive him. 

And to guard us, and give us a. Caution to 
be wary, how we fail into Sin, he elſewhere tells 
us, that it is not fafe to travel cn the Confines 
of what is Lawful and Sinful, no more than on 
the Borders of two Hoſtile Countries; for 
when we venture too near the Confines of Sin, 
and to the utmoſt Verge of what is Lawful, 
our Natural Preclivity to evil is apt to carry us 
into ſin, as our weight carries our Bodies down- 
wards, ſince we may meet with hollow ground 
where we may expect to find it firm. He that 
goes too near ſin to day may fall into it to 
morrow; ſo that the wiſe Man forbidding his 
Son to go into the Paths of the Wicked, and 
the way of Evil Men, bids himavoid it, paſs 
not by it, turn from it, and paſs away. God 
hath been ſo indulgent as fo give us a Latitude 
and Liberty to exerdiſe a pious Zeal over our 
ſelves, that we may ſhew how much we fear 
to offend him, and a cantious Chriſtian will 
jay with St Paul, Ali things are Lawful, but all 
things are not expedient. And Prudence will not 
always venture to the briuk of Innocence. 

To theſe we ſhall add another Caution, Mr. 
Boyle makes uſe of to reſiſt Temptations; ſays 
he, in another place, though 1 take a greatdeal 
of delight in Aſtronomy; yet I can look upon 
the Ornaments of Heaven, with a Mind as Se- 
rene as the Nighit fit to obſerve them in. Thus 
thoſe who are ot an Amorous Diſpoſition of 
Mind, and delight to gaze 6 
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of fine Ladies, their Hearts commonly pay for 
the Pleaſure, and they met with ſo many diſap- 
pointments that they rather languſſh chan live, 
whereas one that hath his Reaſon and Affecti- 
ons at command, can look upon ſuch Objects 
with pleaſed, yet notdazled, Eyes. He looks 
upon ſuch Curious Productions and admires 
them for the Workmanſhip, adoring the 
Divine Artificer ; and what hath been ſaid on 
theſe are applicable to all other Ob- 
jets, 


And as Mr. Boyle thus admoniſhes us to re- 25 Dan- 


fiſt Temptations ; ſo he takes Care to fore warn g, 1aiea 


us to avoid the purſuit of thoſe Things that *4* 


are apt to lead us into Temptations, and as be- 
ing employed in doing Good, keeps us irom 
being engaged in Evil; ſo he tells us the ill 
Conſequences of Idleneſs, and adviſes us to 
employ our time in ſuch things, as inſtead of 
ex poſing us to Iaconveniences may improve 
our time to our Advantige. And Frſt, to 
repreſent the Danger of Idlenefs, he tells us, 
thawto keep the Soul from Idleneſs or other 
Exerciſes worſe than Idleneſs; we ought to em- 
ploy our ſelves in ſuch ſort off Meditations, 
which are innocent at leaſt, if not Good; by 
which means, our Ghoſtly Enemy hath leſs En- 
couragement (o attack us; tor theEvil aud Dan- 
ger of Idleneſs though in it ſelf it be no fin, 
yet it may be more miſchievous than a great 
one, as it give. occaſion for the Tempter to 
tem pt us, exhoſing the Soul like a place uninha- 
bited, tothe next Paſſion or Tempratioa, that 
hath the Opportunity to feize upon it, which 
repreſents it ſo formidable an Enemy, that that 
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Med itations, or ſuch as are advantagious, That 
it baniſhes Idleneſs. He that is verſed in mak- 
ing Reflections on the Works of Nature, and 
the Actions of Men, and ſets his Thoughts at 
Work, on what Caſualties fall under his No- 
ticc will not want Subjects to employ them on; 
and he that can make the World Vocal, and e- 
very Occurrence converſant with himſelf, and 
every Accident of Life, and even the Flowers 
of his Garden ſpeak Lectures of Ethicks and 
Divinity, needs not frequent Taverns, or worſe 
Places to paſs his time away with a Drawer or 
a Gameſter; nay, he will rather pity than co- 
vet the Company of thoſe, who neglect the 
main buſineſs of Life, and ſpend it wholly in 
Diverſions, and led by ill -gcverned and 
| unskilful ſelf Love hate to be by t!.emſelves. He 
' that frequents the Company ot wameſters, Ioo- 
1 ſes what his Winnings can never purchaſe nor 
redeem, expdling himſel: to more Caſualties 
than thoſe ot War, giving way to thoſe Paſli- 
ons which Wiſdom would decline, and Vertue 
| ſuppreſs, ſuch patiently looling their time,and 
N that Reverence and Submillion, they ownto him, 
1 that of Lets themſelves the whole Diſpoſal is his. 
1 He will have no occaſion for want of Employ- 
| ment, to throw away his time in impertinent 
| Viſits, or idle Company, to the loſs of his 
Good Name, his lanocence and true 

| Zeal, | 
| And as Mr, Boyle directs us, how to keep our 
| ſelves from Idleneſs, ſoſays he, it is the beſt 
| way to keep out evil Thovghts, to employ the 
Soul with good Ones, as Husband- Men, to rid 
A 
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a piece of Ground of Weeds, ſow it with 
Good Seeds, and cnt down them or burn them 
up. And ſince ſome Peoples thoughts: are ſo 
active, that they will be perpetually employed 
about ſome thing or another; Meditatibas' 
will ſtir up ſome Good Thoughts and ſtir up 
Affections full of Serenity and Dy; and when 
a Mind is once elevated to ſuch a welcome ſtate; 
a Man cannot give way to an ordinary Temps 
tation, without forfeiting his Pleaſures as well 
as violating his Duty. But if the Employment 
of occaſional Meditations will not be ſo delight. 
ful, it will give a Man the ſatisfaction of ſay- 
ing with Neh. 6. 3. 1am doing a good iP ork, (> 
that I cannot come down, why ſhould the Vor- ceaſe, 
whilſt I leave it and come down ? For when a pi- 
ons Soul is upon the Wing of Contemplation, 
ſhe muſt ſtoop to exchange her Converſation 
with Heavenly Objects, for one with earthly 
Vanities,which much more debaſe, and degrade 
her, if tempted to Luſts as low as Hell, which 
they both belong to, and deſerve. And further 
he ſays, there is this difference betwixt Ghoſt- 
ly and Ordinary Dangers, that as in Military 
Hazards, they are boldeſt to run themſelves in- 
to Military Dangers, who are beſt able to ſur- 
mount them, ſo on the other hand, they are 
moſt cautious of Temptations, who are moſt 
reſolved, and qualifyed to reſiſt them. 

But to-proceed, as Idleneſs is ſo pernitious, 
and of ill conſequence, ſo Mr. aBeyle, not only 
ſhewed us an Example, even beyond Example, 
to the contrary, but to encourage us to do the 
ſame : He tells us, that God holds forth Eter- 
nal Glory, and his Gracious Word encoura- 
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ges us to attempt it; Mas! ſays he, it is above 


the reach of our Endeavours or Merit; yet if 


we ſtrive not for it, it is in vain for us to ex- 
pect it: but if we uſe our utmoſt Endeavours, 
God Mercifully accepts the Will for the Effect, 
and what we can do, for what we ſhould do, 
his Grace condeſcending to briag down, what 
we cannot aſpire to. Piery is the Terms but 
not the Price of Heaven, and like the Wedding 
Garment, though it gives us not a right to the 
beatick Feaſt , yet without it no Gueſt ſhall be 
admitted. And though Good Works will not 
reach Heaven z we cannot attain it without 
them. | 

But to repreſent further the Danger of 1- 
dleneſs, and how idly ſome Perſons employ 
their time, ſays he, there are a great many that 
hate thinking or to be alone, their ſinful Pa- 
ſtimes making them afraid of it, as well as 
preventing it. In Health, Viſits, Cards and 
other Paſtimes ſucceed; ſo thick, that the di- 
ſtrated Perſon hath no time toconverſe with 
his own Thoughts; and in Sickneſ, Cards and 
Company prevent the Opportunities of think- 
ing, which he willingly declines; ſo that ſick- 
neſs is far from helping them to think, unleſs 
it hinders them from Sleeping. But when all 
the Company is withdrawn, then in the dark 
Night he begins to tbiak of his Condition, and 
for want of out ward Objects begins to look in- 
ward, and maſt needs think of what Avocati- 
ons in a Day would not admit. 

Having thus repreſented, how much like a 
Chriſtian Mr. Boyle both by good Examples and 
Precepts endeavoured to promote Piety; and 

| | having 
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having further ſhewn, how zealous he hath 
been to prevent thoſe neglects or errors,which 
might obſtruct the growth and increaſe of Pie. 
ty and Religion, and give way to Immotality 
and Irreligion; we ſhall in the next place con- 
ſider, how he not only endeavoured to prevent 
vitious Habits, which might lay us open to Sin, 
but briefly take a. view of what he hath offered 
againſt the Practice of thoſe Sins, he had ſo 


much averſion to. 


The firſt then which we ſhall take Notice o H 


and which he had an abſolute abhorrence o 


is aver}. 


on fo Hy. 


is the Fin of Hypocriſy, Says the Learned Bi- pecrify. 


ſhop Burner, © He had too unblemiſhed a Can- 
* dour to be capable of thoſe Arts and Practiſes, 
© that a falſeand deceitfal World may call Wiſ- 
*dom. He could neither Lye nor Equivacate, 
© bit he could well be Silent, and by practiſing 
that much, he covered himſelf upon many 
© tineaſy Occaſions. And as he was free from 
the Sia of Hypocriſy before Men; ſo he was as 
averſe to it before Gad; ſays he, the Lark 
ſeems to be of the moſt elevated Nature of any 
Bird, giviog the earlieſt and ſmecteſt welcome 
to the ſpringing Day z/ and obſerving one which 
roſe higher than the reſt, upon it's deſcent, ſays 
he, it ſeemed to ſing as if it came from the lace 
ſhe ſeemed to go too, and mounted ſo high as 
if ſhe meant to ſtop at that Sun, whoſe Beams 
cheriſhed and tranſported her; and ſoared'ſo 
high, that it ſhe left not the Earth beneath her 
ſight, ſhe mounted quite out of ours; and when 
ſhe lighted on che Earth to catch ſome Worms 
or other wretched Prey, ſhe ſeemed, like the 


Earth about her, and could not be diſcerned 
| 3 m 4 from 
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from it's Clods. And as other Birds fly not ſo 
high, nor are ſo fond of the Sun, yet build their 
Neſts in Trees, the Lark builds hers upon the 
Ground, and looks like part of it. Thus ma- 
ny a Hypocrite, when converſant about ſub- 
limer Subjects, looks like a Saint, and is plea- 
| ſed with nothing more than new Light, as if 
his Lips was touched with Coals from the Al- 
tar, which freely ſet forth God's Praiſe and 
ſacred Diſpenſations. So that in a fit of De- 
votion, one would either think he had been in 
Heaven, or would not reſt till he had mount- 
ed thither. But when his Intereſt concerned 
him in ſecular Affairs, he ſeemed altogether 
- Earthly, and meaner and lower Spirited,than 
thoſe he uadervalued, for being more Earth- 
Iy than himſelf; ſo the beſt things corrupted 
prove the worſt, it being no diſadvantage to 
Piety, to diſcountenance Hypocriſy ava Vice. 
And when | pretended Religion is in requeſt, 
ſeveral are formally Religious, -who deny the 
Power of it, and ſome have been prefered leſs 
for their Jacob's Voice, than for their Eſau's 
—_— MJ v1 | 
hut we are not to run out of one Extreme 
into the other, and to deny Religion, becauſe 
.Hypocrites do but profeſs it. It is Ignoble and 
Prepoſterous, ſays he, to make Piety a ſtep to 
Preferment rather than to Heaven; but it is 
more excuſable to live free from Scandal for 
an Inferior End, than not to live ſo at all; Hy- 
n being no more able to juſtify them- 
ſelves than the Prophane; and though all that 
own Religion are not Pious, yet thoſe that 
ſcorn to on it muſt be leſs ſof; and if Scoffers 
a a\ 
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at Religion ſnould ſucceed Pretenders to it, 
they cannot be ſaid to be an innocent ſort of 
Hypocrites, who are better than they ſeem to 
be; for Scandal is ſo Criminal, that thoſe that 
deſire to ſeem ſo, are ſo; and to refuſe to be 
Religious becauſe ſome ſeem to be ſo, is to be 
-injurious to God, becauſe others have been ſo, 
and as Counterfeit do not leſſen the value of 
true Pearls; fo they are not leſs Cordial, be- 
cauſe the Counterfit made of Mercury and Glaſs 
at Venice, ate rather Hurtful than Medicinal. 
And indeed, Hy pocrites ſhould rather com- 
mend Piety, than diſcourage it, ſince none 
would endeavonr to perſonate it, if it were 
not a Noble Quality. Therefore the beſt way 
to ſhun Hypocriſy, is to become Profeſſors of 
what we pretend to. 
And as Mr. Boyle thus ſhews his diſlike of 
ſo great a Sin as Hypocriſy,ſo he was as unwil- 
ling any ſhould be innocently condemned of it, 
as that they ſhould be guilty of the Practice. 
We need not doubt, ſays he, but that thoſe 
that perſonate ſadneſs, are Courtiers; for tho? 
their Cloaths are mourntul, their Faces do not 
appear ſo, their Diſcourſe being as unconcer- 
ned, as when they wore other Cloaths; and as 
their Grief hath neither influence on their 
Looks nor Words, it ſeems ſtrange that Cour- 
tiers cannot diſguiſe or diſſemble Sorrow with. 
out an over difficult Conſtraint. But as Men 
may ſeem to mourn without doing ſo, ſo they 
may be thought to diſſemble, when they do 
not. But what Duty can there be to mourn 
for a Prince, whoſe Subjects we are not, from 
whom we have received no Obligations, _ 
| who 
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His A- 
verſion to 
Avarice 
and Inju. 
Nice. 


who laid it out of the Power of his Succeſſor to 
do good, hecauſe himſelf did none. And if 
we ſhould ask, why we ſhould put on Flack, it 
may be anſwered, that Cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed 
that Ceremony in the Courts of Princes in A- 
mity, and that theOmiſſion is an Aﬀront and 
a Provecation; therefore Black is out of reſpect 


tao the Living, not grief for the Dead, and 


therefore this mourning is not Hypocriſy, but 


Prudence and Civility. 


Nor was the Honourable Mr. Beyle leſs a- 
verſe to Avarice and Injuſt ice. His great Cha. 
rity and Liberality evinced his Indiſpoſition to 
the former, and his juſt dealing his Diſſike of 
the later. But to ſhew his Thoughts of theſe 


Sins further, we ſhall repreſent what he ſaid on 


ſuch Occaſions, ſays he, a Fiſh having greedily 
ſwallowed a Bait, thought to go away with it, 
but being ſtruck and wounded as well as detai- 
ncd, after a ſhort ſtruggle broke the Line, 
and carried away the Hook. And if we are not 
too forwards in allowing Brutes to think, no 
doubt but this Fiſh expected a great deal of 
Pleaſure in the Bait he ſo greedily fell upon, 
which when he had got in his Month; he might 
well think his cwn; and no doubt but other 
Fiſh when they ſaw him ſwim away with it, en- 
vied his good Fortune. But though he got 
what he wiſhed for, yet ſince he got the Hook 
as well as the Bait, which wounded his Gills 
and put him to Pain; no doubt but he wiſhed 
theHook, Bait and all out of his Jaws, the Pain of 
theone taking away the Pleaſure of the other, 
Thus Men who make uſe of undue Meaſures, 


to obtain an Obvjea of ſenſual Pleaſures, are of. 
4 | | ten 
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ten diſappointed in their Expectations; Con- 
ſcience, Reaſon or Hononr, when perhaps their 
Deſires are not of the worſe kind, making them 
do as David did, too earneſtly longing for Wa- 
ter out of the Well of Bethlehem, which being 
got by the bold and adventerous Attempts of 
his Affectionate Officers, he did not taſte it, 
but poured 4t upon the Ground. But when 
thipgs are Criminally obtained, ſometimes it 
happens as it did with Ammon, who hated his 
Siſter. he had inceſtuouſly raviſhed mare than he 
loved her before; and ſometimes as Judas, who 
when he betrayed his Maſter, of more value than 
all the World, for alittle Money, could not en- 
joy it, but in a fit of remorſe parted with that 
Money, which the Price of his Conſcience pur- 
chaſed ; ſo that though he had what he look- 
ed for, he had not what he expected, nor could 
enjoy it, for the guilt of acquiring it. And in 
leſs Criminal Caſes, When Men have got their 
Aims, their wounded Conſcience is ſo pain- 
ful, that they deteſt what they have gain- 
ed. 

To repreſent further his Thoughts of Ava- 
rice, and Injuſtice, we ſnhall take Notice of what 
he hath ſaid elſewhere, upon a Waterman's 
drawing a Boat aſhoar. Says he, when we came 
to the Landing-place, the Water-man took 
hold of the Shoar with his Boat-hook, and 
hawled her aſhoar, which otherwiſe would 
have been carryed away with the Stream ; on 
which he made this Reflection: That it is as or- 
dinary for Men to thiak themſelves Wiſe, as 
it is impoſſible for them to be ſo. Thoſe that 
ſtudy and leave nothing undone, to obtain their 


ends, 
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ends, often lay their Deſigns with ſo much Art; 
that whatever becomes of the Deſigns of God, 
his Promiſes or Threats, they doubt not of the 
Succeſs of their own. And Pious Men, who 
have the Opportunity of Diſcovering the Mea- 
ſures they take to bring about their Ends, are 
often poſſeſſed with needleſs Fears, that Pro- 
vidence will be puzzled with them, and that 
for good and juſt Reaſons, Providence may be 
forced to an After-game in the World to come: 
But fuch Deſigners have the like Fate with our 
Water-man ; for one that did not know the 
the World was fixed, would think, that this 
Water-man endeavoured to pull to him, what - 
ever he forceably laid hold on ; but the Shoar 


being unmoveable inſtead of drawing that to 


him, his Force drew himſelf, and his Boat to 
that; ſo the Contrivers of Babel, thought by 
their building to get a Name and prevent Diſ- 
perſion; and had not only engaged Mankind 
in their Deſign, which was as high as their in- 
tended Building, ſince it is ſaid, that this they be- 


un to do, and now nothing will be reſtrained from 


them, which they have not i map ined. But their 
Policy being contrary to God's Decree, he made 
that which brought them together the Cauſe of 
their Seperation, ſo that the remoteſt Parts of 
the Earth are but Colonies of Babel, and tho? 


it's diſtreſſed Architects have got them a Name, 


yet it is different from their Deſign. And thus 
Joſeph's Dreams of Superiority over his Bre- 
thren, occaſioned them to ſell him to prevent 
it, yet that Method brought him to be Inter- 
preter to Pharoab's Dreams, which 2 
him to be Lord of a Rich and Plentifu uy, 
. an 
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and by that means of his Envious Brethren. 
And the proud Favorite of Abaſnerus doubted not 
of his Ends, when he provided Aordecai's Gib- 
bet, which if he had not erected it, he might 
probably have eſeaped. And the high Prieſt 
andSanhedria of the Jems thought they had acted 
Politickly, when he reſolved upon the Death 
of our Saviour, leſt the Remans ſhould come 
and deſtroy theit Temple and Nation, which it 
rather procured than prevented. And the De- 
vil himſelf, who was the Wiſcſt Inſtructor of 
the reſt, found himſelf taken in his own Craf- 
tineſs; for though by making Pilate and Herod 
Friends, he thought to deſtroy the Lamb of 
God, and to engage them to kill the Prince of 
Life, and by that means to deſtroy the Devil's 
Enemy, and to- make God's theirs ; yet Chriſt 
by his Death deſtroyed the Devil, who had 
the Empire of Death, andthe Wound in our 
Saviour's Side was deadly to him; ſo that the 

ecrees of Providence cannot be moved by 

uman Attempts. God's Power and Wiſ⸗ 
dom over-ruling their utmoſt Endeavours, and 
uſing their own Policies, to defeat what they 
aim at. ä 

And as Mr. Boyle was not only Eminent for „, .. ._ 
his Vertues, but C monſtrated his Averſion to 2, ear, 
Vices; ſo he was careiul in adviſing us to ren- ov 27. 
der our ſelves leſs Subject to them, by Govern- 
ing our Paſſions and Mortifying our Appetites; 
for ſays he, the Devil might in vain attempt 
our grand Reſolutions, till the leſs conſidera- 
ble ones are overcome and made Inſtruments 
to deſtroy the other, our more trivial Affecti- 
ons, having once received his fiery Impreſſions, 

eaſily 
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eaſily communicate them to the higher Facul- 
ties, and kindle thoſe more ſolid Materials. 
The beſt way then is to be watchful over our 
leſſer Determinations and Paſſions, and nei- 
ther to violate or neglect thoſe leſs conſide- 
rable ones, conſidering the Conſequences, that 
may attend them, and that ſuch ſlight things 
may tend to endanger or preſerve. 


But though he would have us to moderate 


our Paſſions, yet he tells us, it cannot be expe- 
ted, that we ſhould be wholly without them; 
for obſerving not only the indings of a River, 
but the Fertility of the Laud near it, and the 
other uſes which it was ſerviceable in, in con- 
veying Ships of Trafick; he makes thisRefteQi- 


ou. Says he, this River furniſhes us with an 


Argument againſt the Stoicks,who would have 
us Jeal with our Paſſions, as Pharoah did with 
the Jewiſh Mal:s, leſt they ſhould one day riſe 
up againſt us. But though theſe Paſſions are 
Redellious, yet it would be as unreaſonable to 
be without them, as without Rivers; becauſe 
when they overflow they do a great deal of 
Miſchief. The Immaculate Lamb loohed round 4- 
baut him upon certain Jews, with Indignation, be- 
ing grieved for the hardneſs of th. ir Heart s,where 
two Paſſions are aſſigned to him. and if we 
conſider what Uſe the Wile may make of their 
Paſſions, we ought not to deſtroy thoſe Inſtru- 
ments of Piety, which God hath beſtowed up- 
on us, ſince we ought to retain them, as Abra- 
bam did thoſe Servants he bought with Money, 


whom he both Circumciſed and kept as Ser- 
vants. f 


But 
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But as Rivers drown thoſe Grounds, and 
ruin Husbandmen when they overflow, which 
they made fruitful, whilſt they kept within 
bounds ; ſo Paſſions deſtroy thoſe Vertues, 
which they might if within due bounds be ſer- 
viceable to.Valour is ſaid to be Anger's Whet- 
ſtone, and the Apoſtle councelling us to be an- 
gry and not to Sin, argues Paſſion within Li- 
mits of Moderation, to be conſiſtent with Inno- 
cence. But when Anger is blown up into 
Rage, or-Choler turas to habitual Fury, it does 
more Miſchief than Beaſts or Inundations. The 
greateſt Part of thoſe Rivers of Blood, which 
are loſt in Battles, ſtir up the Thirſt of inſati- 
ate Fury. The burning Towns and Fleets, and 
the Deſolations of Kingdoms, are the Effects 
of Inhuman Paſſions, when: once it invades 
Crowned Heads. And even Love, when once 
it grows unruly and miſplaced, produces a 
great many Tragedies; and innocent Love, if 
not regulated, is apt to grow diſobedient, de- 
ceive Parents, violate Friendſhip, fight Duels, 
betray the Innoceacy of Virgins, and a great 
many more 1 which make Thouſands 
miſerable. And as Ambition when it reſpects 
Vertue and Goodneſs, makes Men undertake 
Noble Things; ſo when it pretends to Supe- 
riority in Fame and Power, how many Vices 
does it run Men into! as the Contempt of the = - 
Laws, the Violation of Oaths, theRenouncing 
of Allegiance, &c. and when harbourcd in a 
Princes Breaſt, it tends to the undoing of his 
own Subjects, and a great many Inconvenien- 
ces that reſult from his Diſputes with Neigh- 
bouring States. From whence came Wars and 
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Bramlings amongſt you, come they not from hence, 
even of your Lnſts that war in your Members. An- 
ger and Ambition bringing upon Men publick 
Calamities, either as Judgments inflicted by 
God, or as Evils flowing from thoſe miſchie- 
vous Practices, which unbridled Paſſions inſlave 
Men in. So that as the uſefulneſs of Rivers 
hinders them not from being ſecured by Banks 
to prevent [nundations;ſo neither does theUſe- 
fulneſs of Paſſions, hinder us from reſtraining 
our Paſſions within due Bounds by Reaſon and 
Religion, which when they overflow, they are 
like Fire and Water, which are not ſo good Ma- 
ſters as they are good Servants. 

And fince the Paſſions of the Mind are to be 
moderated and regulated, to encourage us to 
uadertake a Difficulty, which is apt to foil our 
beſt Endeavours, he tells us in another place, 
that when theFaculties of theMind are diſcom- 
poſed, whoever attempts to bring them into or- 
der, mut meet withOppoſition,& expect the be- 
ginning ofa Reformation, more troubleſom than 
the palt diſorders; but theſe difficulties ought 
not to diſcourage our Endeavougs; for when 
once the Faculties and Affections of the Soul, 
arc tuned with Reaſon and Religion, the com- 
poſed Mind will afford a ſatisfaction, which will 
recompence the Trouble of procuring it ; not 


_—_— 


to mention that more raviſhing Melody a- 


mongſt the Saints, that ſing the Song of the 
Lamb, and the Hallelujahs of the Celeſtial 

Choir. | 
And as Luſt is not only a Rebellious Paſſion, 
and as dangerous; to arm us with Cantion a- 
gainſt it, he tells us, the Luſtfull think, IE 
they 
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they can but ſtifle it's viſible Effects, and ſen- 
ſible Heats, that will ſecure them from all the 
Miſchief they need to fear. But Luſt is ſo apt 
to intrude wherever it hath been entertained, 
that it may be Miſchievous to thoſe that have 
repelled it; for as Wood being throughly fired 
and then extinguiſhed by choaking it up, may 
be turned into Charcoal, which is more eaſily 
kindled and enflamed than before; ſo thoſe 
who have had their Hearts once kindled with 
the Flames of Luſt, which is to be ſet on fire 
with the Flames of Hell, when thoſe Carnal 
Flames are ſtifled, and their Heat is extingui. 
ſhed, their Reputation may be ſtained by what 
is paſt, and they ſtill retain an unhappy Diſ- 
poſition, to be reinflamed, and by a few ſpar- 
kles fomented,are apt to have thoſe fires kind=- 
led again, and rage more fatally than e- 
Ver. 
And as our Paſſions being not duly regula- 
ted on the one hand, it may be dangerous one | 
wayz ſo they may be exorbitant on the contrary, 1 
and produce that ill Effect Deſpair, upon which 1 
occaſion Mr. Boyle hath offered ſomething, 
which may be worthy our Notice, and afford 
comfort to thoſe poſſeſſed with it; for, ſays he, 
though for Reaſons beſt known to God, a pi- 
ous Soul may be reduced to ſo bad a Condition, 
the Face of Heaven appearing ſo overcaſt, that 
Tokeas ofGod's diſpleaſure may follow as cloſe 
as Clouds return after Rain. Yet if notwith- 
ſtanding the Soul ſeems to be deſerted, it 
brings forth Fruit, like the Good Ground in 
the Goſpel, with perſeverance; and if Prayers, 


Charity, Reſignation, and other Divine Gra- 
| n ces, 
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ces, genuin Products of God's Spirit, flouriſh 
and proſper in the Soul, we may conclude 
that Soul to be in a State of Grace, and ſhall 
have that bleſſed Aſſiſtance from bim. who 
can give the Increaſe, though not ſo conſpicu- 
ouſly as in an unclouded Heaven; yet in the 
ſecret Method of fruQtifying Influences, And 
it may reaſonably. be expected, that he who 
hath begun a good Work, and carryed it thro” 
ſuchlmpediments, will gradually bring the ſlow- 
I; ripening Fruit to perfection. For Chriftian 
Graces ſo much depend on the Author, that 
tho? he be hid in the Clouds, we need not fear 
the Fruit we ſee, to be the Productions of the 
Son of Righteouſneſs, We muſt not conclude |, 
it Winter with the Soul, becauſe the Heavens 
lower, if the Earth be Fruitful ; fince the fa- 
ving Influence of God's Spirit may be where 
hĩs Preſence is not conſpicuous. Senſible Com- 
forts and Joys are rather Rewards, than Parts 
of our Duty, and it would be a great Conſo- 
lation to pious Ferfons, if they would judg of 
their Spiritual Conditions, by the Duties and 
Services they pay to God, rather than the 
Comforts ke at preſent affords them. 
Some hints Any one that hath only conſidered, what he 
&f bi O- hath hitherto been ſaid, to ſhew b icfly how 
* Good as well as how Learned a Chriſtian 
Prephane. Mr. Boyle was, and how much he was Exam- 
nejr. plary ia the Practice of Vertues, as well as his 
Aver ſion to Vice, will eafilyconclude,that he was 
no leſs averſe to Atheiſm and Prophaneneſs; 
From what hath been ſaid of his Faith of the 
Exiſtence of a God and a Providence, it appeats, 
that he was tar from being of the number of 


thoſe 
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thoſe that deny them, yet as we enumerated 


thoſe amongſt the reſt of his Vertues, we ſhall 
here ſhew briefly, among thoſe Vice which he 
diſclaimed, how reaſonably he WP oſed the 
Growth or Increaſe of Atheiſm and Prophane- 
neſs. And ſince the Vitious Habits he endea- 
voured to reclaim, reciprocally encourage and 
tend to Atheiſm and Prophaucneſs, as Atheiſm 
and Prophaneneſs encourage thoſe Vices, to 
prove the Principles of Atheiſm without Foun- 
dation and Groundleſs, ſpeaking of the hadow 
of a Man, he ſays, it had the like Relation to 
himſelf, as the Univerſe hath to God, it re- 
preſenting and containing the Impreſſious of 
his Attributes, and Perfef ions; And as the 
ſhadow. only repreſents the ſhape and outlines 
of a Body; ſo in reſpect of that, it is but a ſu- 
perficial- thing; and thus though the World 
contains the Linements of Divine Wiſdom and 
Power, yet it is but a dark im perfect and Su- 
per ficial Repreſentation of the Excellency of 
our Adorable Author, who is infinitely above 
all his Works and as the ſhadow of a 
Man is made without taking pains for it, with 
as little difficulty God made the World. He 
Jpoke, and it was done, He commanded and it ſtood 
faſt. Pſal. 33. 9. and 1/aiah. 40. 28. the E- 
verlaſting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends 
of the Earth, fainteth not, neither is weary, and 
therefore his reſting the Seventh Day, was a ceſ- 
ſation from Creating, but uot as a reſt ing rom 
Labour; for the Diſpropor tions betwixt Iufi- 
nite and reated Agents ate fo iuconſiderable, 
that Omnipotence may make the World with- 
out Toyl — and further, our Creed declares 
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him Creator of Heaven and Earth, and the 
Apoſtle tells us, Heb. 11. 8. that through 
Faith we underſtand, that the Worlds were framed 
by the Word 7 God; ſo that the things which are 
ſeen, are not made of things that do appear. He 
brought ſorth Light out of Darkneſs, by calling for 
Light and there was Light, he ſpake and it was 
done, ſays the Pſalmift, ſo that the World was 
but an Eccho to that Fiat. Thus far Mr. 
Boyle. | 8 17s 
And as theShadow of aMan was loſt by with- 
drawing himſelf under the ſhadow of another 
Body; fo the Preſervation of the World de- 
pends on the Will and Pleaſure of it's Author, 
ſays Mr. Boyle; for in him we not only live and 
move, and have our Being, and Nehemiah 9. 6. 
he ſays of God.. that he hath made the Heaven, 
the Heaven of Heavens with all her Hoſt, the Earth 
and all things that are thereon, the Sea and all things 
that are therein, andpreſerves them all; ſo that 
without God's Influence the World would ſoon 
fall into nothing. And further, he ſays, ſo the 
Notions of Genus and Species exiſt no longer 
than they are upheld by being thought of by an 
Intellectual Being, and the Fſalmiſt ſpeaking of 
many of God's Creatures ſays, Thou hideſt t 
Face they are troubledit hon rakeſt away their Breath, 
they dye, and raurn to their duſt thou ſendeſt forth 
thy Spirit, they are Created, &c. And as by mo- 
ving any Part of the Body, the ſhadow may be 
altered without any Inſtrument or Emiſſar ies, 
ſo when God hath a mind to Work Miracles, 
as when the Sun ſtood ſtill in Joſhua's time, or. 
when it went back in Hezekiah's, we are apt to 
think, that he is forced to put himfelf to a great 


deal 
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deal of trouble to exert his Power; whereas 
thoſe things are ſo far from being Cifficult to 
that Divine Agent, that jt js as eaſy for him as 
to reſolve to do ſo; ſuch Miraculoys Effects 
flowing from the Motion of his WM, it being 
no more trouble to produce the greateſt than 
the leaſt Effects amongſt his Creatures, as it is 
no harder to move the Arm, than the Finger of 
any ſhadow. + 

And as Mr, Boyle hath offered ſufficient Rea- 
ſons to prove the Exiſtence of a God and aPro- 
vidence, ſome ot which we have obſerved in 
the beginning of this Eſſ:y of his Life; ſo to 


deter Propane Perſons from their vin and 


conceited Opinions, he ſays, when Good 
Chriſtians ſhall have a larger Proſpe& than our 
Saviour bad, when at once he viewed all the 
Kiagdoms of the World, Luk. 4. 5. and ſhall 


behold a more Numerous Aſſembly than came 


to the Dedication of Nebuchadnezzar's Golden 
Image, viz People of all Nations and Languages, 
Dan. 3. and when by the Voice and Trumpet 
of the Arch-Angel, the Fallen-Angels and all 
the Off-ſprings of Adam ſhall be called to Judg- 
ment on that Decretory Day, and when the dead 
ſhall be raiſed. and the Book ſhall be opened, the 
Wiſdom of God will appear 1a it's ful] Spleador 
and Meridian Luſtre, When it will appear, 
that Divine Providence hath obſerved, both 
theFaulis of private Perſons, Families and So- 
en as well as the Fates of Kingdoms and of 

mpires, which he hath over- ruled with his 
incomparable Wiſdom, Then thoſe Politicians, 
who thought to outwit Providence, will find 
their Subtleties outdone, and themlelves talen 
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in their own Craftineſs, and their Councils turned 
into fooliſhneſs,and then the amazed World will 
find themſelves miſtaken. 


It is accounted 
of skill to keep in order, a com- 


a great pigs 
Plicated Cloc 
tiſt is valued and eſteemed for his Conduct ac- 
cording to the Intricacy of the Structure. But 


it muſt be extremely aſtoniſhing to ſee, what 


Wiſdom and Providence was requiſite to guide 
and over-rule Millions of Engins, which are 


Furniſhed with free Will; ſo as to find them 


ſabſervient at the laſt, to purpoſes deſigned by 


Divine Providence, who is both Holy, Juſt & 


Good. To Conclude, when all Nations ſhall 


appear at once, and their Intreagues ſhall be diſ- 
covered without diſguiſe, and the Secrets of 


Hearts laid open, from the Beginning to the 


Endof time, and appear to be ſo contrived and 


cantinued, by the Auther of the World,and 
of Men, that their various Actions and Deſigns, 


conſpire to the accompliſnment of ſo worthy 
a Deſign, ſo great an Effect will be a vaſt Ar- 


gument of his Stupendious Wiſdom; ſo that 


hu man Intellects muſt confeſs, that nothing but 
à Divine and Omniſcient Author could bring 


about ſuch Ends. | 
And to ſhew,what great Advantage he hath 


that hath theKnowledg of aGod,before anAthe. 
iſt, that is without thatKnowledg, Mr. Boyle elſe- 
where ſays, that they are much to blame both 
in reſpett of themſelyes and their Maker, who 


employ not their Thoughts in ſo Pleaſant and 


Noble a Speculation, and Veneration for him 
that made them; ſo that Reaſon ſeems to be a 
much greater Bleſſing to other Men than to A- 


theiſts, 


k, or a Man of War, and the Ar- 
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theiſts, who cannot employ it about God, byt 
with Infidelity and Terror. So Plato was much 
more happy than Epicurus; the former being 
entertained with rhe Contemplation of a Deity, 
whereas the later had not the Felitity of ſuch a 
rational and delightful Admiration. *, 
And further, to ſhew how vain it is for Man, 
who is but ſmall, and a Creature of Knowledg 
of very narrow Limits, to pretend to deny 
what he does not underſtand; ſays he, we 
may conſider, that God knows a great many 
things which we are ignorant of, vir, moſt 
of his Works both Corporeal and [mmaterial; 
known unto God are all his Works, from the begin- 
ning of the World, nay his infinite Power to 
make more than he hath or will make. And 
what we know but in part, he krows funy; 
and diſcerns thoſe things clearly, which we have 
but a dim ſight of, and hath a certain Knowledg, 
of what we underſtand by fallible Mediums. 
But what is the great Prerogative of our Crez- 
tor, heknows himſelf, which is too wonder- 
ful for a Man, and out of the reach even of 
Angelical Intellects, an infinite Knowledg be- 
ing only able to underſtand the Nature otGod, 
which is Infinite. Nor is our Knowledg of his 
Corporeal Works to be compared to his; for 
the. Phenomena which Philoſophers pretend to 
explain, ſuppoſe the preſent Fabrick of the U- 
niverſe, and the ſetled Laws of Motion; but 
God knows, how the World was firſt for med, 


and how the Laws of Motion were firſt eſta- 


bliſhed, and transfered according to his deter- 
mined Rules. And further, ſays he, when we 

conſider thoſe elaborate Specimens of God's 
36 8 n 4 Wiſdom, 
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| Wiſdom, the Seeds and Eggs of Living Crea- 


CA IS 


tures, &c. the Ingenious confeſs, and the Con- 
fident betray their Ignorance. 

And to ſhew, what little Reaſon we have to 
be proud of bur Knowledg, and to boaſt our 
ſelves ſo wiſe,as to deny God Almighty to be ſo 
or even his Being, ſays Mr. Boyle in another 
Place, the Admiration, the Contemplation of 
God affords to one that is attentive and humble, 
hath two advantages, above what can be in his 
Works, or any of our own.For when weadmire 
the moſt noble and pretious Cor poreal Bodies, 
as Stars, Gems, &c. our Satisfaction is allayed 
with a moſt ſecret Reproach, grounded on that 
Wonder, ſince it ſhews a great Imperfection in 
our Underſtandings, to be ſo much ſtruck with 
Wonder adcut Creatures, ſo much Inferior in 
Nature to our ſelves ; whereas it is no Reflecti- 
on on a finite human Intellect, to be ſurprized 
and amazed as well as aſtoniſhed, contempla- 


ting ſo glorious and infinitely a perfect Being, 


which a Created Intelle& cannot underſtand, 
much leſs comprehend. And further, 
ſpeaking of God, he ſays, ſince we aſcribe but 
one Name to him, we may think him but one 
Object of Speculation; but though he is but 
one in Eſſence, his Immenſity is ſo great, that 
he is infinitely various; as Heaven hath but 
one Name, yet a great many Stars and Planets 
which afford a great variety of Motions, and 
a great many Phenomena, Which after the Curi- 
oſity of a great many Ages, admit of as many 
Improvements, as the Knowledg of the Anti- 
ents amount to. | 6 h 


But 
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But as the Honourable Mr. Boyle, thus re- 
preſents what little Reaſon we have to be A- 
theiſts, or rather, what Reaſon we have to be 
otherwiſe; ſo he as plainly repreſents, the Rea- 
ſons which induce ſome to be Atheiſtical ſays 
he, it is evident from ſeveral Paſſages in Scrip- 
ture, that Multitudes continue ina Criminal 
Infidelity, through a great Conceit of their own 
Knowledg, and a Diſpoſition to be influenced 
rather by Prejudices, than the ſtrongeſt Argu- 
ments to remove them. 

And elſewhere he fays, if we conſider the 
different ends to which God's Works, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are animated, ſeem deſigned, with 

reſpect to their own Welfare, or their Uſe- 
fulneſs to Man, and with how much Wiſdom the 
Creator hath made them fit for their reſpective 
Ends, we cannot think, ſo Wiſe and Benign a 
Being, bath left ſo Noble a Creature as Man, 
deſtitute of Means to procure his own Welfare, 
except it be his own neglect. 

But to conclude, what we ſhall offer upon 
this Subject, Mr. Boyle elſewhere ſays, That 
God's Divinity and Eternal Power, are ſo evi- 
dent in the things that are made, that the Gen- 
tiles who were led to the Acknowledgment of 
the trne God, only by the Light of Nature, 
were excuſeleſs for not following that Guide. 
And further, ſays he, Experimental Philoſo- 
phy gives ſo clear a diſcovery of the Divine 
Excellences in the Fabrick of the Univerſe and 
it's Conduct, and the Creatures it contains, as 
may prevent the Mind from aſcribing ſuch ad- 
mirable Effects, to ſo incompetent and pitiful 

2 Cauſe as blind Chance, or the tumultuous ju- 


ſtling 
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ſling of the Atomical Particles of ſenſeleſs Mat- 
ter ; and therefore if Philoſophy be per- 
verted to countenance Atheiſm, It is the fault 
of the Perſon, not the Doctrin, which is to de 
cenſured by it's Natural Tendency, and not 
the ill Uſe bad Men make of it, thoſe prevarica- 
ting Pretenders to Philoſophy, as little under- 
ſtanding the Myſteries of Nature, as they be- 
lieve thoſe of Chriſtianity z which Character 
belongs to moſt of thoſe Atheiſtical and. Pro- 
phane Men, whoſe Senſualities, Luſts and Paſ- 
fions, darken and ſeduce their Intellects. Their 
Immorality, ſays he, is the Original Cauſe of 
their Infidelity, nor were they inclined to lr- 
religion by Philoſophy, but having got ſome 
ſmatterings of it, pervert them to countenance 
thoſe irreligious Principles, which they brought 
with them to the ſtudy of it. 

Having thus obſerved his averſion to Athe- 
iſm, we fhall next take Notice of his Averſion 
to Prophaneneſs, which moſt commonly Athei- 
ſtical Perſons are moſt guilty of. Says Mr. Boyle, 
ag great many are looked upon as Wits, who 
diſparage the Scriptures, that really are not 
ſo; nor would they be thought ſo, did they 
not employ what they have, with a great deal 
of Impudence, in perverting inſpired Expreſ- 
fions to a bad purpoſe, as if they contained ob- 
fcene thoughts. But this will bus little recom- 
mend prophane Perſons, to thoſe that are ſe- 
rious, and Men of Knowledg, the beſt Books 
being liable to be burleſqued, to make ſport 
for the Readers; nor is it any hard Matter to 
miſrepreſent diſmembered Words and Paſſages 
of any Book; ſo that any Man may be _ 
C in 
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kind of Wit, who will allow himſelf the Sauci- 
neſe. Thus ſays he, dull Perſons cor- 
rupted, are regarded, but it is only for their 
depravity, and they only paſs for Wits amongſt 
ſuch as are not ſo themſelves. For Men of Wit 
only eſteem that ſuch, which appears ſo to their 
judgment, and not to their Corruptions, and 
a great many will talk tolerably in Derogati- 
on of the Scriptures, who upon other Occaſi- 
ons are very dull, and ſay nothing well but 
what is ill, if ſaid; and moſt of theſe kind of 
Wits, are guilty of Preſumption as well as Pro- 
phaneneſs,ſome of them pretending to talkRhe- 
torick more Magiſteriouſly than Ariſtotle or 
Tully, and magnify their "own Writings above 
the Bible, or the moſt eſteemed Authors of An- 
tiquity, and as Aſaph ſaid, Pſalm 83. 8, 9. 
They ſpeak Loftily, they ſet their Mouths againſt 
the Heaven, and their Tongues walk through 
the Earth. They ſpeak arrogantly, and cen- 
ſure both God and Mau; and no won- 
der ſuch tranſcendently conceited Wits under. 
value. the Scriptares, when they prefer ſome 
drunken Song, or trivial Epigram, a Love- 
Letter, or ſome flaſhy Trifle, which diſcovers 
a mean Soul, more than an elevated Fancy. 
Their Songs too like Anchovies, only ſerve to 
invite Men to drink, or in an Amour, proſtitute 
their Wit, to celebrate the defeat ot their Rea. 
ſon; and are proud to be flattered with the 
vain Thoughts of Wit, magnifying thoſe that 
magaify them, and think it as great a Proof of 
Eloquence, to perſwade a Miſtreſs ſhe is hand- 
ſom and adored, whom it would be EJoquence 
to perſwade to the contrary, 


To 
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To diſcourage Men from ſuch Irreligious 
Practices, ſays Mr. Bayle,” the higheſt Applauſe 
will hardly recompence the Puniſhment of Pro- 
phaneneſs, nor will his Name avail in other 
Books, if blotted out of the Book of Life. And 
thoſe who covet a future Name by irreligions 
Writings, and not to have a Name till the Re- 
gion of Darkneſs precedes that future Light, 
that Ambition muſt be ſtrange, which beyon 
the Grave comes ſhort of Heaven; and thoſe 
Wits muſt be great Fools, who for Praiſes 
they ſhall never hear, ſecure themfelves Tor- 
meats they ſhall never part with. For though 
Prophaneneſs may be thought but a ſmall Sin, 
becauſe but a verbal one, 1 wiſh it were well 
conſidered, how great a fault it will be to af- 
front God's Word, at that great Day, when the 
Lord ſhall come with ten Thouſand of his Saints, 
to execute Judgment upon all, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among ſt them, of all their ungodly 
Deeds, which they have ungodlily committed, alſo 
of all their hard Speeches, which ungodly Sinners 
have ſpoken againſt him, Jude V. 14, 15. And 
thongh theſe ſmall Sins in Health and Proſpe- 
rity, feem not much to blemiſh our Conſcien- 
ces, yet in Diſtreſs or near Death, when God 
comes to ſearch Men's Hearts, as if it were with 
Candles, and puniſh the Men that are ſetled upon 
their Lees; Terror than will ſeize them. 

And in another Place, ſays Mr, Boyle, Pro- 
phaneneſs is ſuch an unprofitable Sin, that it 
only gets an ill Name amongſt Men upon 
Earth, and a worſe Place amongſt them in 
Hell, and is ſuch a malicious Enemy to Piety, 


that he will do Religion harm, though he does 


0 himſelf 
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himſelf no good; and further, — a Sin that 
is ſo injurious to the Glory of God, and tends 
to ſubvert the Immortal Souls of Men, and to 
deſtroy them for whom Chriſt dyed, by being ver- 
bal will not be leſs heinous ; therefore to thoſe 
that commit it, 1 ſhall recommend the laſt half 
of the Epiſtle of St. Jude, which ought to make 
thoſe that conſider the Fate threatned to their 
Predeceſlors, that were guilty of it, to trem- 
ble at their Crime, who upon the Preſumpti- 
on of their great Wit, like Jeroboam, who 
forſook the Temple, where God ſo glorioufty 
manifeſted himſelf to Mankind, to worſhip 
Calves of his own makiag,diſparage the Scrip- 
ture. | 

From what hath been hitherto aid, it ap- 
pears, that the Honourable Mr, -Boyle was not 
only Learned in thoſe Languages, which are 
required to fit a Man for the ſtudy of Divini- 
ty, but that he made ſo good a Uſe of his 
Learning, and purſued his Studies in Di- 
vinity ſufficiently to learn his own Duty, and 
to qualify him to teach it to others. And as 
he was qualifyed with the Speculative 
Part to the higheſt Degree; ſo he was care- 
ful and diligent to put what he knew in Pra- 
ctice, and as he was furniſhed with the true 
Principles of Religion and the Rules of Mos 
rality, ia which he was examplary ; ſo he was 
ſtocked withPreparatives againſt the Incroach- 
ments of Vice, and Immorality, and was free 
ia communicatiag his Thoughts to others. 


Having 
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iber other Having therefore taken Notice of ſome hints 


Parts of 


Learning 
beſides Di. 
vinity be 
was excel. 
tut in. 
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which may be Specimens of his Learning inDi- 
viaity,we ſhall in the next place brieflyconſider, 
what other Parts of Learning his Knowledg ex- 
tended to and in which he was Excellent, and 
made ſuch Conſiders bleProgreſles,that he hath, 
taking all together, leſt no room for any that 
ſhall come after, to Parallel him, much leſs ro 
excel him in; touſe the Words of the Learned 
Biſhop Barnet; He run through the whole 
* Compals of the Mathematicalsciences; and tho? 
© he did not ſet himſelf to ſpring new Game; 
yet he kaew even the abſtruſeſt Parts of Geo- 
* metry; Geography in the ſeveral Parts of it, 
© that related to Travelling or Navigation, 
© Hiſfory and Books of Travels were hisDiver- 
<{tons. He went very nicely through all the 
Parts of Phyſick, only the Tenderneſs of his 
* Nature made him leſs able to endure the Ex- 
*aQtneſsof Anatomical Diſſections, eſpecially of 
Living Animals, though he knew theſe to be 
©the moſt l nſtructinꝑ, this will be very evident to 
any one, that peruſes his Writings, Mr. Boyle 
throughout ſeveral Parts of his Books, as oc- 
caſion ſeem'd to encourage-him,to illuſtrate any 
Subject, makingCompariſans or Alluſions to ſe- 
veral Mathematical, and Geometrical Demon- 
ſkrations or Queſtions, which he could with 
readineſs apply to the-prelent Purpoſe. Not 
was he leſs nice in the Hiſtory of theAficroco/m, 
or Macrocoſm; diſtinguiſhing his Knowledg of 
Human Bodies, and the Art of Phyſick, by 
ſhewing on ſome occaſions as Proofs, what No 
tions we ought to have of Critical Judgments 3 
| | or 
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or the Structure of Animal Farts in diſcovering 


their Uſes and Ends. 

But inPhiloſophy,he made the moſt conſidera- 
ble Progreſs; ſo that it may not lye in the 
Power of any one perhaps to equal him, eſpe- 
cially in that Part of Philoſophy which is Ex- 
perimental; to uſe the Words of the Learned 
Biſhop Barnet; “ But for the Hiſtory of Na- 
© ture Antient and Modern, and of the ro- 
Auctions of all Countries, and of the Vertues 
and Improvements of Plants, of Oars & Mine- 
, rals; and all the Varieties that are in them, in 
different Climates; he was by much, by very 
much the readieft and perfeQeſt I ever knew, 
in the greateſtCompaſs,and with the trueſtEx- 
actneſs. This put him in the way of making 
«all that vaſt Variety of Experiments, beyond 
t any Man, as far as we know that ever lived. 
« And in theſe, as he made a great Progreſs 
in new Diſcoveries, ſo he uſed ſo nice a ſtrict- 
« neſs, and delivered them with ſo ſcrupulous 
ca Truth, that all who have examined them, 
have found how fafely the World may depend 
upon them. There was no circumſtance in 
any Experiment he made, which was not taken 
Notice of by him, with the greateſt exaQneſs, - 
and delivered with as much; nor did he miſs 
any Inference, that might be drawn from them, 
either to the Improvement of Philoſephy, Sta- 
ticks, Hydroſtaticks or Phyſ;cks. | 

But to uſe the Words and juſt Character the 
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© that draw many into them. His deſign was 
© only to fiad out Nature, to ſee into whatPrin- 
© ciples things might be reſolved; and of what 
© they were compounded, and to prepare good 
* Medicines for the Bodies of Men. He ſpent 
© neither his Time nor Fortune upon the vain 
© Purſuits of high Promiſes and Pretenſions. 
© He always kept himſelf withia the compaſs 
© that his Eſtate might wel} bear, and as he 
© made Chymiſtry much the better for his deal- 
© ing in it; ſo he never made himſelf either the 
© worſe or the poorer for it. It was a Chart- 
©ty toothers, as well as an Entertainmeat to 
© himſelf, fot the produce of it was diſtributed 
© by his Siſter, and others, into whoſe hands 
© he put it. Nay, both in his Experiments in 
Philoſophy, as well as Chymiſtry, his Labours 
had Charity annexed to them; but eſpecially 
the later, for as a great many were employed 
in proſecuting his deſigns,. ſo he proved Cha- 
ritable to the Perſons employed, as well as thoſe 
to whom the Products were diſtributed, He 
was Charitable and Liberal, without being Pro- 
fuſe, and might ſay to the World upon much bet- 
ter Terms than Horace did to Macenas, 


Had Paravero 
uod aut avarus ut Chremes terra premam, 
Diſtinctus aut perdam ut Nepos. - 


He had a Temper ſerious enough to have ac- 
compliſhed and fitred him for a Miſer, and E- 
ſtate ſufficient to have furniſhed bim with what 
might ſupport Extravagancy ; but what was 
mach better for kimfelf he had Ry 

Piety 


— 
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Piety enough to check the later aud turn it to 
better Uſes, and had too charitable and gene- 
rous a diſpoſition to hide that Talent in a Nap- 
kin, which did ſo much good to others; and 
which he knew ſo well how to improve, by 
exchanging it for a more valuable and laſting 
Treaſure. 

Thus it appears, how Univerſal his Know- 
ledg was in all Parts of Learning; but what 
we have offered here, are but ſmall hints of 
thoſe brighter Specimens he hath publiſhed to 
the World, of which Biſhop Burnet gives this 
Character, They are highly valued all the 
© World over, and his Name is every where 
© mentioned with particular Characters of Re- 
© ſpe. I will conclude this Article with this, 
in which I appeal to all competent Judges, that 
© few Men ( if any ) have been knowa to have 4 
made ſo great a Compaſs, and to have been | 
ſo exact in all the Parts of it as he was. | 

Hitherto we have briefly endeavoured to re- Sehe 

reſent a faint Idea of his Learning and Piety; 7 

ut though we have infiſted on ſo many Parti- a of 
culars, which as Beams from the Sun, may ſpeak ,j.Þ 
the Splendor of their Original; yet this Kucw- | 
ledg was not all; He not only underſtood Books | 
and Sciences, but Men, and the Conſtitutions 
of their Minds, as well as of their Bodies; and 
though, as we have betore obſerved, he early 
withdrew himſelf from Court, and was not 
willing to involve himſelf in troubleſom Prefer- 
ments, or to be valued fot empty Titles; yet 
he was not a ſtranger to Goverument, nor with- 
out the Knowledg of Men and ſecular Af. 
fairs. Says Mr, Boyle, a Commonwealth being 

0 compared 
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compared toa Ship, the skill of ruling Nati- 
ons is an Art both nobl- and difficult, a Ruler 
being to work-upon free Agents, who may have 
private Intereſt and Deſigns, different from 
| thoſe of the Prince, and perhaps repugnant to 
them. And Prizes ig Government are thought 
ſo valuable, and fo eagerly purſued, that it 
makes the Rulers of States often miſgovern 
them. But the Infelicities of declining States, 
are not always due to the Imprudence of Ru- 
lers; but the Reſentments of ſuch Imprudence, 
often occaſions publick Diſorders. And it is a 
Queſtion, whether it be a greater Infelicity, to 
have indifferent States men, or a great many 
wife Subjects, who are apt to cenſure what is 
done by their Superiors, becanſe not done by 
themſelves. And it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther the Reſpect we pay to Princes, is ground- 
ed on our Reaſon, and our inward Thoughts; 
| for Right in Government, does not employ 
Skill, nor confer it, a Ci own adorning the out- 
ſide, without enriching the infide: and the 
Splendor can ſcarce dazle the Beholders, tho? 
it does them that wear it, the Juriſdiction of 
Reaſon reaching Thrones themſelves, though 
Sovereigns ſometimes cannot well avoid what 
they do. : | 
But further, Mr. Boyle ſays, it is not a breach 
of Loyalty, to queſtion the Prudence of a Go. 
vernor,ro more than to think him tall, freight, 
or ſharp-fighted, when he is low, crocked or 
pur blind. A Monarch may command my Life or 
Fortune, but my Opinion I cannot com- 
mand my ſelf, it ariſing trom the Nature of 
the thing I judg of; therefore 10 think, that all 
things 
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things done by Men in Power are due with 
Wiſdom, is too great an Impoſlibility to. be a 
Duty, and it would leſſen the merit of Obcdi- 
ence, which upon that account is paid to the 
Authority of the Magiſtrate 3 ſince we obey 
the Injunctions of Lawyers and Phyſitians, if 
for our good, though we acknowledg they have 
noRight to command us, And as the great- 
eſt Prince's Actions ſhould be regulated as well 
as judged of by Reaſon, ſo lawful Authority 
may have a Juriſdiction over my Actions, tho? 
not my Opinion, and though Authority aud 
Wiſdom are obeyed with more Cheerfulneſs, 
yet Power unguided by Prudence, may be 0- 
deyed as punctually and faithfully. 
Io which purpoſe Mr. Boyle proceeds, 1 
would not oppoſe a Magiſtrate] cannot eſteem, 
and though I may ſee the Folly of a Prince 
never ſo great, I can revereace Authority in 
the weakeſt. But this is not only difficult to 
do, but what perhaps is not uſual, yet it would 
not be amiſs it we did it more; for as Human, 
eſpecially Political, Matters are attended with 
 agreat variety of Circumſtances, ſome ot which, 
or others, may be differently conſidered and 
eſtimated; ſo it is not difficult to repreſent mot 
Actions, Politick, or otherwiſe, as thoſe Cir- 
.cumitances are conſidered, which may excuſe 
or diſcommend them. So that thoſe Councils, 
which are capable of ſeveral Conſtructions, 
ought to be favourably cenſured ; and ] ſnhould 
uſe theFathers of my Country, as Neab's Children 
did their fick Father, who when they ſaw their 
Fathers Nakedneſs, covered it, being willing 
to ſee no mote of it than was neceſlary to hide it. 
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But further, ſays Mr. Beyle, the Vulgar, who 
are the greateſt and loudeſt part of them, that 
concern themſelves with State Affairs, and find 
Fault with their Management, are but incom- 
peteat Judges of Politicks; for to judg of things 


by Succeſs, is to forget the wiſe Dilpoſer of E- 


vents, and contrary to the Opinicn and Cuſtom 
of the Wiſe. Beſides, the Vulgar have not a 
ſufficient Proſpect of the true State of Affairs, 
to enable them to judg of them; and are un- 
acquainted with the Motives of the Princes de- 
ſigns or counſels ; fo that that which to them 
ſeems Imprudent, may in reſpect of other de- 
ſigns be Politick enough; and a private whiſper 
from an unſuſpecled Spy, or things unthought 
of, by thoſe concerned instate Affairs, may make 
Proceedings ſeem imprudent, which they can- 
not be acquainted with, thoſe private Reaſons 
being as unfit to be divulged as obeyed. So 
that only Pride and Ignorance give the Vulgar 
occaſion often to complain, and when they judg 
upon incompetent grounds, they may be mi- 
ſtaken, when even their Superiors are in fault. 
Not but that ſuch as have Parts and Opportu- 
nities, and have ſuitable Conditions, and know 
their Intereſts and Deſigns, may judg of their 
Counſels, and know their Miſtakes. 

But for ambitious pragmatical Inferiors, ſays 
Mr. Boyle, to correct che Government, is no 
leſs prejudicial than common; for when it is 
decryed at home, it encourages Foreigners to 
ſabvert a State, and make the Subjects deſpair 
of preſerving it, little conſideriog, that Impru- 
deaces in Government are much leſs prejudi- 
cial than a Subverſion, whether by a Foreign 
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or an Inteſtin Power, ſuch Changes entailing 
upon an unhappy Country, the greater Miſ- 
fortune of War. And though the right of Go- 
vernment confers not Skill, yet it is better to 
ſtand by the former than to oppoſe it, tho? it 
wants the later; for the right is commonly in- 
herent in one, or but two or three, but «kill is 
ſo-undetermined a thing, that every Man would 
flatter himſelf capable of Sovereignity. And 


where the craftieſt or the ſtrongeſt might pre- 


ſide, there muſt needs be frequently Viciſſitudes 
in Government and Governours, ſince he that 
could get an Intereſt amongſt the Souldiers, 
might aſſume the Government by Power. 

He further obſerves, what Confuſion might 
happen by every Body's pretending to a right 
of Goverament, and pretending to Counſel 
or Command, and none to Obey : to which 
he adds, that Magiſtracy being infticuted byGad, 
for the good of Men, we may by obey ing Ma- 
giſtrates leſs Wiſe than our ſelves, or than we 
could wiſn, reap ſeveralAdvantages of our Obedi- 
ence, beſides thoſe Bleſſings which God beſtows 
upon thoſe that are Obedient to his Vice- Ge- 
reats on Earth. We may wiſh for wiſe Princes, 
but ought to ſubmit to thoſe which Providence 
and the Laws of our Country hath given 
us. We oyght to aſſiſt with the wiſeſt © oun- 
ſel we can, and to make the beſt of the unwiſe 


Counſel he hath taken, not adding Faction 


to Miſgovernment; for the Happincſs of a 
Common-wealth conſiſts,not only in the Prince 
commanding, but alſo in his Subjects obeying 


well; and weak Counſels aſſiſted by thoſe that 


execute t hem, may be leſs prejudicial, than 
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che jarrivg/Endeavours of thoſe who perhaps 

might govern more wiſely, Affection and Di- 
ligence in Publick Services may, in ſpite of Miſ- 
carriage, prevent or leſſen the ruin of a State. 
However, it will be a ſatis action to an honeſt 
loyal Subject, that he hath no ways contributed 
to Publick Calimities; and he will bear thoſe 
Calaminies better, when they are not attended 
with publick Guilt, Nay whatever Service we 
do to a Prince, as God's Vice-gerent, is ulti- 
mately done to that Supreme, which the Scripe 
ture calls the ozly Potentate, whoſe Munificence 
is ine xhauſtible; aud whatever we have fuffe- 
red in Obedience to his Commands, we may - 
expect to be conſidered in reward of our Obe- 
Mence. | | 

And as Mr. Boyte thus briefly repreſents, how 
Rulers ought to be eſteemed by their Subjects 
and Jnferzors, and how the later ought for their 
on latereſt to reſpe and be obedient to the 
former; ſo on the other hand, be elſewhere 
ſnews, how Shperiors onght to be Exemplary - 
ro their Iaſeriors; and repreſents the good Ef- 
fects of it. Says he, ſome Men who were ſub- 
ect in a private Condition to Vices, lay them 
akde; and when elevated to Honour, improve ' 
hy their Stations, being vitious before, becauſe- 
copreti:d below their proper Sphere. And 
indeed, ſays he ſorther, a Throne not only” 
afords Temptations to Vice, but Engagements 
to Vertue, and though ſo high a Station maß 


_ wakea Man giddy, yet it is enough to make 
im circumſpect, ſince the Tyes of the World 
are upon hin; and indeed, 6 ſublime a Stati- 
oa would make a generous Soul defpiſe mean 
| tkiogs, 
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things, which Inferiors are prevailed og by. 
Princes that have Shame or Honour, will con- 
ſider, that there afe too many Eyes upon them, 
to keep their Faults ſecret and tree from cen- 
ſure, which Men are the more ſevere in, be- 
cauſe Reputation is all that Subjects can puniſh 
their Sovereign in. A generous Mind will make 
them ambitious of Glory, which Monarchs 
cannot purſue without great and good Agji- 
ons. And if they have a reſpec to piety, be- 
ing God's Vice gerents, they cannot but in 
Gratitude to him, promote his Intereſt, and 
imitate him in his Attributes of Clemency, 


Juſtice and Bounty, as he hath given them 


Power and Authority. Beſides an Earthly 
Crown leaves us nothing but a Heavenly Crowa 
to aſpire to, and conidering the Advantages. 
they have of doing Good above others; ſo their 
Examples have a great Influence either in Ver- 
tue or Vices; and what a great Account muſt 
they give one Day, of Thouſands committed 
to their Care, which they ougat to be caretul 
to make a good one. 

And to ſhew, how prevalent good Examples 
are in Princes, as well as how obſervant Sub- 
jeas ſhould be of them. Mr. Boyle further ob- 


ſerves in another place, in reſpect of Cuſtoms, 


it would be odd forone in another Habit to 
come to Court, ſince he would be ſtared at as 
a ſtranger,and one unacquainted with the place; 
and though there are no Laws made to the con- 
trary, to forbid ſuch things; yet not to com- 
ply with Cuſtom and the Rules of Civility, not 
only makes a Man yook like a Stranger, but a 


Player rather than a Courtier. This may give 
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us occatioa to think; ſince Cuſtoms are ſo pre- 
valent, what a happineſs it would be, if thoſe 
who have the Power to jatroduce Cuſtoms 
would makegood ones, the impoſing and. re- 
forming of Faſhions being more Noble, if well 
uſed, than the Splendour and Pleaſure they live 
in; the Authority of raiſing Armies, or the 
Happineſs of being Victorious; and it is a much 
moe improveable Prerogative to introduce 
good Cuſtoms, than to coin Metals into Mo- 
ney and make it current. my 
And further, be ſays, though Princes do well 
in making good Laws, and taking care to ex- 

te them to preſet ve the Peace of Human So- 
cieties, and to reſtrain them from doing Miſ- 
chief, yet there are a thouſand Rules of Rea- 
ſon or Chriſtianity, which Laws have no In- 
ftience on, which are contrary to the Laws of 
Nitute and Chriſt, and Multitudes may paſs 
nacited, before Man's Tribunal, which may re. 
cave Condemnation at God's, But though 
Laws cannot prevent ſuch ſins ; yet Example 
may do much, and a Princes Declaration of 
what he approves, or diſapproves, will have 
a great Influence on thoſe about him, which 
will be farther Examples to the xcſt of his Sub - 
}- . EN | „ 

Jarlag thus briefly repreſented his Thonghts 
of Frincg5, and Courts as well as Government, 
we ſhall next obſerve ſomething he hath” given 
u5 a faint Idea of his Thoughts in, of the Hap- 
pines And langcency of a Country Life, of 
which heexpreſſes himſelf to this Purpoſe, VIA 
ThoughVillagers ſeem'to be a wretched fort of 
C3 catures 5 yet their Condition ſeems to make 
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them happy, and alſo to keep them innocent; 
being contented with a cheap way of Living, an- 
ſwera ble to Natures Bounty, and an eaſy In- 
duſtry. Whereas amongſt Perſons of Quality 
itis looked upon as want of Breeding not to 
thiak themſelves unhappy, if they have not- a 
Thouſand a. Year. But Ianncence and Con- 
tentment depend more upon a Man's Mind, than 
the Condition of Life, it not being always the 
occaſion or object, but the degree that makes 
the Affedtions unruly and troubleſom; nor is 
the Intriaſick value but the Rule put upon 
things, that makes them affect the Faſſions.— 
And though Courtiers and Gallants have grea- 
ter Temptations to Sia and Diſcontent than 
Country People, theirs may be as great, though 


nat ſo ſpecious, their faults and infelicities being 


not ſo much taken Notice of, their Perſons and 
Conditions being more obſcure z for their 
Poverty conceals their Vices as well as their 
Vertves from us. But if we ſhould enquire in- 
to them, the Inferior Country People are not 
witbour their Parties and latreagues, as far as 
their Wits will allow. And the loweſt Cottage 
hath Care proportionable, attended with Ma- 
lice, Covetouſneſs aud Envy, it thoſe that del. 
in them are minded to entertaia them. And 
the meaher neceſſitated ſort of The are ſubjec̃t 
to ſome ſort of Vices, as thatchea Houſes are 
more Subject to Spiders and Cob-webs than 
great Men's Houſes. Though, ſays Mr. Boyle, 
I ſhould be apt to think, theſe Men happy, it 
they thought themſelves ſo; but the Pomps and 
Vanities of the World are often ſtronger Temp- 
tations to theſe, than to Grandees and Cour- 
„„ os tiers; 
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tiers ; for thoſe that are poſſeſſed of theſe Ima- 
ginary Joys, are convinced that they are envi- 
ed without Canfe. When [I was converſant 
in great Men's Houſes, I found their Courſe of 
Lives, convinced me as much of the Vanities 
of the World, as Sermons could convince them; 
whereas the Conntry People only fee the glit- 
tering Outſides of Vanity and Greatneſs, and 
in the moſt fayourable Light, which is apt to 
tempt them to admire and envy their Conditi- 
on, and to repine at their own; every gaudy 
triflle in a Country Town, being apt to make 
a Country Man gape and admire them. And 
a Country Maid we think fo happy, may per- 
haps envy ſome NeighbouringCountry Farmer's 
Daughter for a tawdry Ribbon, or a black 


Hood; for it is not a Man's ontward Condition 


but his Temper and Mind that makes him Sub- 
jet to Temptations to Sin and Diſcon- 
teat. | 

Having thus briefly repreſented Mr. Boyle's 


Thoughts of the ſeveral Stations and Conditi- 
h guts o I 
_ 7 ons of Mankind, as they are placed in Greater 


and Ma- 
tri mony. 


or Meaner Stations and Circumſtances, ſince 


Courtſhip and Marriage are two Diftin& Coft- | 
ditions of Life, though near akin, that make 


Men happy or otherwiſe, we ſhall next obſerve 
ſome Paſſages and Expreſſions of his re- 
lating to thoſe, As for himſelf, though he 
was not againſt Matriniony in others, yet his 
own Choice was to Live a Single Life, though it 


were a Pity ſo Noble a ſtock ſhould not have 


produced ſome branches of the ſame kind. As 
for Courtſhip, he ſays, 1 have ſometimes been 
Satyriſt enough. to endeavour to diſabuſe thoſe 

Servile 
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Servile Souls, who being born to Reaſon, only 
boait an Exceſs of Paſſion, and had ſuch naxrow 
Thoyghts of Happineſs, and Miſery, as to ex- 
pet either from a Woman's Uſage. And this 
I thopght | might the more freely do, - becauſe 
having never known the Infelicities of Love, 
except by others ſufferings, my declaiming 
might be takeg for the Effet of Reaſon, and 
nat Revenge. But though ſome Men's Folly 
hath been ſo great, that I could not avoid 
Laughing atir, yet | am not ſo much an Enemy 
to Love, except in exceſs or miſplaced. to re- 
prefent the Nobleſt Paſſions of the Mind as a 
Hideous and Formidable Diſeaſe. 

And in another place, in reſpect of this Paſſi- 
on he ſays. He that preſents his Heart to 
Mortal Beauty, expoſes it to be Were in 
her Breaſt, and tho Misfortunes become” his, 
which would otherwiſe terminate in her, and 
the Felicity of two Perſons grows requiſite to 
make one happy. Expoſing our Hearts to Mu- 
tual Objects, ſays he, enlarges the Mark for 
Fortune, and makes it liable to be wounded 
in more Places; for though Love may make us 
partakers of the Joys as well as of the lafelici- 
ties of the Parties loved, jet the moſt, happy 
in this Fickle and Tempeſtuous World, meet 
with ſo many more Stormy than proſperous 
Galegs;and we are fo much more ſenſible of plea- 
ſure than pain, that even Friendſhip, which is 
a much calmer Affection than Love, ought to be 
avoided, as injurious to our quiet, as it is a 


partnerſhip of Fortune, not as it is an Exer. 
ciſe of Vertue. | 
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And Mr. Boyle elſe where ſpeaking of the 
Torments and Diſguiets that attend ſenſual 
Love, ſays he. Indeed I cannot fay, that many 
have dyed for it, except as Reaſon may be ſaid 


to be the Conſtituent Part ofa Man, Love de- 


throning Reaſon ; for though it leaves the Lo- 
ver alive, the Man may be ſaid to he killed. 
But though Love deſtroys not Men's Lives, it 


much diſquiets them. Lovers muſt be a ay 


while Servants, before they have the Honour of 
being taken Notice of as ſuch, and the Tor- 
ments that Lovers feel, are often called Martyr- 
doms, which perhaps is not without ſome Rea- 
ſon, if the Greatneſs of the Torment, with- 


out theCauſe andObject were ſufficient to make ' 
them Martyrs. And though Romances repre- 


ſent Lovers fo dexterouſly, that their Readers 
ad mite and envy their Felicity; yet I have been 
ſo much concerned for ſome engaged in ſuch Ad- 
ventures, that Envy was ſoon turned intoPity; 
for though the Repulſes, Regrets, jealouſies, 
Fears, Abſences, Deſpairs and the other Diſ- 
quieting Affections of Lovers, are ſoon read 
by thediverted Peruſer; yet they are not eaſi- 


iy ſupported by the diſconſolate Lover, and 


though they may be handſomly expreſſed to 


divert the Reader; yet it is much happier to 


be free from Misfortunes, than to be able to 

talk Eolqueatly of them. 
And further, he ſays, Objeds of Love, which 

charm us at a diſtance, whilſt gazed on with 


Expectation and Deſire, when once poſſeſſed, 
their former Luſtre vaniſhes, and they appear 
quite different things, though Abſence in · a lit- 
tle time makes us forget their Emptineſs, and 
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at a Diſtance, they are as apt to deceive as e- 
\. 

But ſays Mr. Boyle, though I am not fo a- 
verſe to Matrimony as ſome think me, and 
would not refuſe Advice, tho? I ſhould be loath 
to bean Example; yet I have ſeen ſo few hap. 
py,and ſo many unhappy Marriages, and have 
ſo ſeldom ſeen Men Love their Wives, as they 
did their Miſtreſſes; that I wonder not, that 
Law- makers made Marriages undiffolvable to 
make them laſting. For it is like aLottery,he 
that veatures may loſe, as well as win, and 
there are a great many Planks to one 
Prize, 

But as he ſhews us the Difficulties and Dane 
gers of Lovers, and the frequent Misfortunes 
of Matrimony, yet Mr: Boyle tells us,how thoſe 
Daagers ought to be prevented. Says he, Paſſi- 
onately to love a Perſon you would Marry is 
both requiſite and expedient,to fix your Aﬀe- 
&ions, where you have engaged your Faith; 
for Love is ſeldom _ confined except by Match- 
es of it's own making, and few that ſee not 
cauſe enough to be inL.ove beforehand, prove 
conſtant afterwards. Since then the Marriage 
of a Wiſe Man, ſuppoſes as much Love, as he 
can be capable of, without looſing that Title, 
to be moderately in love cannot but be injurious 
to Marriage, which is a ſtate can allow others 
more eaſily than contract it my ſelf; yet 1 can- 
not condema ſuch a Condition of Life, as if it 
were Expedient to none, ſince without that 
Paradice and Innocence could not compleat the 
Happineſs of Adam. And further, he ſays, there 


is a certain Degree of Love for a Friend, 2 


Miſtreſs, 
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Miſtreſs, or a Wife. And again, a Vertuous 
Wife may Love both her Husband's Relations 
and her own, and yet Love him with her whole 
Heart, there being a peculiar unrivalled fort 
of Love, which conſtitutes true Conjugal Aﬀe- 
Qions, which ſhe reſerves intirely for him, and 
would be Criminal to Harbour for any other 
Perſon. 

Having thus far conſidered his Thoughts in 
reſpect of ſecular as well as ſpiritual Aﬀairs, 
and briefly repreſented the wonderful Frogreſs 
he made in reſpect ot both, and that he was, 
not only Learned in Sciences, but well acquain- 
ted with the Affairs of Mankind, to illuſtrate 
what we have ſaid in reſpect of both, and 
briefly ſum up the greatExtent of his Qualifi ca- 
tions of Mind, we ſhall here obſerve fome par- 
ticular Tokens and Marks of his great Wiſdom 
andSagacity,which beſides his great Learning & 
Knowledg, may be ſome ſmall Addition to the 
faint Idea we have given of his Character. A- 
mongſt the reſt of thoſe Marks of Wiſdom he 
was ſo plentifully ſtored with, to uſe the Words 
of the Learned Biſhop Hurnet, He could well 
© be Silent, and by practiſing, that much, he 
© covered himfelf upon many Occaſions. He 
made true Judgments of Men and Things. 
© His Advices and Opinions were ſolid and 
<found ; and if Caution and Modeſty gave too 
© ſtrong a Byaſs, his Invention was fruitful to 
© ſuggeſt good Expedients. He had great No- 
et ions of what Human Nature might be brought 


to, but ſince he ſaw Mankind was not capable 
of them, he withdrew himſelf early from 


Courts and Affairs, notwithſtanding the di- 
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e ſtinction with which he was always treated 
© by our late Princes. But he had the Princi- 
ples of an Engliſh-man, as well as of a Pro- 
< teſtaat, too deep in him to be corrupted, or 
* tobe cheated out of them; and in theſe he 
< ſtudied to fortify ali that converſed much with 
© him; fo that what the Prophet ſaid, might 
well be applyed to him, viz. That thoſe that turn 
others to Righteouſneſs ſhall ſhine for ever and ever. 
And as he looked upon it as ſo good a Work, 


he both made it his own Buſineſs, and endea- 


voured to perſwatle others to follow his Exam- 

le. Says he, if we have any Friends, that ſtand 
in need of this kindneſs, let us not be diſcou- 
raged by their coldly receiving our Admoni- 
tions, though they look upon them as diſtur- 
bances; for, aot to ſay, that the leſs they are 
defired,and the worſe they are entertained, the 
more they ſtand inneedof them;aChriſtiar is not 
ſo much to conſider the ſucceſs of his Endea- 
vours, as to leave It in their Power to make 
bim unhappy, whom he reproves, when he 
may miſs his Aim, without looſing his Labour, 
ſince the Maſter he ſerves, is as ready to re- 
ward, as able to diſcern Intentions ; for if your 
Endeavours ſucceed, you will at once make 
a Man your Friend, and alſo worthy to be fo; 
and ſcarce any Men are more affectionate, than 
thoſe who are made Friends, by making them 
Enemies to Vice. . 

But to proceed to thoſe other Marks of 
Wiſdom, which beaut#tyed his Mind, in Bi- 
ſhop Barnet s Words, © He had a very par ticu- 
© lar Sagacity in obſerving what Men were fit 
*for ; and had ſo vaſt a Scheme of different 

| | © Performances, 
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© Performances, that he could ſoon furniſh eve- 
© ry Man with Work, that had leaſure and ca- 
© pacity for it, and as ſoon as he faw him en- 
*p4ged then a handſom Preſent was made, to 
enable him to go on with it. And thus he 
employed a great many; not only in his Philo- 
ſophical, but Chymical Experiments. 
Er Diver. Andas a further Argument of his great Wiſ- 
dom andPrudence,inſteal of thoſe looſe and ſen- 
ſualPleaſures which theGenerality of Men enter- 
taia themſelves with, his ſpare hours were al- 
ways employed in uſeful Meditations, and ſolid 
Converſation ; and as Biſhop Barnet Witneſ- 
ſes; He had indeed nothing of Frolick and 
©Levity in him, he had no Reliſh for the Idle 
© and Extravagant Madneſs of the Men of Plea- 
© ſure, he did not waſte his time, nor diſſipate 
© his Spirits into Fooliſh Mirth, but he poſſeſſed 
his own Soul in Patience, full of that ſolid Joy, 
« which his Goodneſs as well as his Knowledg 
< afforded him. He who had neither Deſigns 
© nor Paſſions, was capable of little trouble from 
* any concerns of. his own. He hid about him 
© all the tenderneſs of good Nature, as well as 
© the ſoftneſs of Friendſhip, theſe gave him a 
“large ſhare of other Men's Concerns; for he 
© had aquick Sence of the Miſeries of Mankind. 
© He had alſo a feeble Body, which needed to 
© be looked to the more, becauſe his Mind went 
© faſter than hisBody could keep pace with it, yet 
© his great Thoughts of God, and his Contem- 
< plation of his Works, were to him Sources of 
© Toy which could never be exhauſted. 
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What we have hitherto ſaid may in ſome 
Meaſure faintly delineate the Character of this 
Great Good Man, who indeed, as Biſhop Bur- 
net ſays, was one of a Thouſand, nay of a great 
many Thouſands; his Vertues were lo con- 
ſpicuous and pure without ſpot or blemiſh,and 
his Wiſdom and Knowledg ſo aſtoniſhing 


and extenſive; and his Performancesevery way 


fo much to be admired, and ſo much eſteemed 
and valued all the World oyer. Theſe will be 
laſting Monuments of his great Worth and Me- 
rit, "Ss perpetuate the juſt Memory of him 
with the higheſt Eſteem to future Ages; which 
ſince they are noble Specimens of the large Ca- 
pacities and Endowments of his Mind, and 
argue a Soul attended with all the bright Qua- 
lities and Perfections belonging to a Rational 
and Human Soul, and were a great Part of a 
Life not only well ſpent, but as diligently em- 
ployed. We ſhall here give a Brief and Summa» 
ry Account of thoſe Works, which have not 
only ſpread his Name in this World; 1 that 
it muſt never dye whilſt Learning is valued, but 
hath placed his Immortal Fame as well as Soul 
amongſt Saints and Angels. 

And ſince the Soul is more valuable than 
things Corruptible, and the Knowledg of Di- 
vinity tends not only to improve the Welfare 
of our Souls, and to ſecure us Everlaſtiag Hap- 
pineſs, but as Mr. Boyle hath obſerved,cnables us 
to make a better uſe of our Knowledg of other 
things, we ſhall firſt give a ſuccin& Account of 
his Theological Works, and then proceed to 
give an Account of his Philoſophical Writiogs. 
In which we ſhall not obſerve any ſtrict Method 
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as to the time of his Publiſhing thoſe Books ; 
nor ſhall we exactly regiſter them as they might 
be Reaſonably placed in a continued Diſcourſe, 
but as they may in chis place, beſt illuſtrate his 
Character, which is the preſent Intent of this 
Effay. And Eirft, of his Theological Works. 
The Firſt of his Theological Works we ſhall 
_— take notice of, is, Love and Religion, demonſtra- 
Thecdcrated in the Martyrdom of Theodora atd-Didymus. 
and Didy- This Book he wrote in his tender yearè, though 
mus. it was not publiſhed of a long time after. In 
this Tract he ſhews,how Love and Chriſtianity 
may be conſiſtent, and eatertained in the ſame 
Perſon, and that pure and ſincere Love deſtroys 
not Chriſtianity,thoughChriBanity contributes 
to preſerve tliat Paſſion free from thoſe Blemi- 
ſhes,which expoſes it to the Criminal and Igno- 
minions Titles of Vice, And though tne Paſſi- 
on of Love maymove us to contribute what in 
ns lies, for the Preſer vation of the Object of it, 
yet Chriſtianity limits it to juſt Bounds: and as 
the Love of God, and the Happineſs promiſed 
In another World, is more inviting & to be pre- 
fered before thoſe fading Objects in this 
World; fo a Chriſtian onght to make 
that his chief Aim; and no Dangers, not even 
Death it ſelf, ought to deter us from purſuing 
thoſe Ends which are more valuable than all 
the World. Jo be brief, this Tract not only 
gives us good Examples ot Love and Honour, 
as conſiſtent with Chriſtianity, but ſhews, that 
as Love ought not to byaſs or divert us in the 
way to Heaven; ſo a Chriſtian ought to behave 
himſelf with the greateſt Courage and Reſolu- 
tion to gain that Prize, which our Saviour 
purchaſed tor us with the Price of his _— 
an 
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and that we cannot ſuffer too much for that 
Cauſe, ſince we are to be rewarded with Eter- 
nal Happineſs. This Tract ſhews, what early 
and great as well as ſolid Thoughts Mr, Boyle 
retained of Chriſtianity,whea his Years might 
have iacltned him to give way to that Paſſion of 
Love which is apt to divert others Thoughts 
from Chriſtianity. 
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The next of his Theological Works we ſhall Sergei 
take notice of, is, his Seraphick Love. In this Love. 


Trad he diſcovers the Vanities of Love placed 
upon Earthly Objects, and invites us to fix it 
upon God Almighty ; and haviug repreſented 
the Iaconveniences that attend our Enjoyments 
here, he ſhews us the Beauty of Heavenly Ob- 
jects, furniſbing us with Arguments to direct 
our Love to God; and though we are not whol- 
ly to deſpiſe temporal Things; yet our Love 
of them ought to be limited, and chiefly to be 
fixed upon the molt deſirable Objects, which 
inſtead of deluding us with fading +leaſures 
rewards our Love with more valuable Returns; 
Everlaſting Happineſs reſerved and prepared 
for thoſe that Love God; and to make us the 
more latent upon ſuch Objects, he repreſent to 
us thoſe Joys of Heaven, which though at the 
preſent beyond our Conception, will be much 
more pleaſant in the Fruition, when our Capa- 
cities aud Knowledg of them ſhall be enlarged. 
Whence it appears,how much this Good Man 
had diverted his Thoughts, and refuſed to fix 
them upon corruptible Things, which like an ill 
Foundation cannot be laſting ; and how far he 
had placed his afteRioas on things above which 
are everlaſting. He had too true a proſpect of 
2 the 
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the Vanities of this World to doat on them» 
and too bright an dea cf Heaven, not rather 
to make it his Choice, and fix his Love, where 
his Hart was, and where he now enjoys thoſe 
Celeſtial Pleaſures, he ſo long thirſted after, 
converſing whilſt he was on Earth with Saints, 
Angels and Seraphims, in ſtreins beyond the 
common pitch of Mankind. | 

And as he made Divinity his early ſtudy, ſo 
he endeavoured to recommend it to others, and 
to ſhew them the value of thoſe ſacred Writings; 
the better to engage them in theStudy of it, and 
to take off thoſe Imputations, which have been 
ſo prejudicial, he bath wrote an Excellent Tract 
in Defence of the Syle of the Scriptures, where 
he hath learnedly examined uh anſwered all 
thoſe Obje tions which Irreligious and Pro- 
phane Perſons have made againſt it, to under- 
value a Book ſo worthy of it's great Author. 
In this it appears, how well verfed he was in 
the Scriptures, and how exadly he had ſtudied, 
and taken Pains to underſtand thoſe Languages 


which might be requiiite for one that would 


underſtand that Book, and make themſelves 
Maſters of it, ſo for as might enable them to 
explain it, and write in it's Defence. This 
Book is not only a Specimen of his Skill-in the 
Oriental Languages, and what Pains he took 
to Study the Scripture, and a good defence a- 
gainſt thoſe; Ground leſsObjections raiſed to un- 
dervalue it, but he bath likewiſe produced good 
Arguments to induce others to the ſtudy of it, 


eſpecially thoſe who are not only concerned for 


the Welfare of their own Souls, but have alſo 


undertaken the Charge of others ; offering the 
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beſt Motives and Conſiderations to perſwade 
them to a ſtudy of everlaſting Conſequence, 
which he ſhews ſnould not only be their chief 
and principal, but their daily, Study. He fur- 
ther repreſents the Danger of Burleſquing 
andProphaning the Word otGod. Which ſhews, 
what a profound Veaeration he had for thoſe 
Writings which were endited by God Almigh- 
ty's Secretaries,and atteſted by his own Autho- 
rity, proving themſelves by their Doctrin to 
be of Divine Origin. | =—_ 

And as he had a profound reſpect for thoſe ebe. 
ſacred Books, which were dictated by God #::y of che 
himſelf to his Divine Pen- Men; ſo he had a firm $4/wre#i- 
gelief of whatever Doctrins were delivered by 
ſuch great Anthority ; he not only believed the 
Myſtery of Man's Redemption and the Incar- 
nation of out Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; but alſo 
of the ReſurreQion of our Mortal Bodies, which 
after Death muſt come to Judgment; and to 
confirm others in the ſame Faith, hath wrote a 
Learned Treatiſe of the Poſſibility of the Re- 
ſurrection, deriving his Notions of the Identi- 
ty of the riſing Body from the true Sence of 
Texts of Scripture, and ſhewing'how durable 
the Parts of Matter are in many Caſes; fo that 
though they may ſeem to undergo ſeveral Man- 
ges, {till retain their priſtine Natures; ſo that 
it might not be impoſlible but that the fame Par- 
ticles of Matter might be again united, or 
that others joyning with them might form the 
ſame ; ſiace ſeveral things are eſteemed the 
fame, though there happens almoſt, it not alto- 
gether, total Addition or Acceſs of freſh Parts 


of Matter. But the Notion of Identity hath 
EY p 3 occaſioned 
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occafiuned a- great many trivial Diſputes abovt 

that Subject; He was too well ſatisfied of the 

Authority of the Scriptures to diſpute what 

is there aſſerted, and he was ſufficiently ac- 

quaiated with Philoſophical Principles, to be 

able to demonſtrate what is there aſſerted con- 
ſanant with Reaſon, 

of the . And as he was well acquainted with the 

nration due Word of God, and had a juſt value and vene- 

fo G. ration for it; ſo he was very well skilled in,and 

had a great Knowledg of, his Viſible Works. 

He was not a commonGazar, that admired the 

outlide of things, but had Skill and Knowledg 

as well as Sagacity and Judgment, which were 

ſtrengthened with Induſtry to dive into and 

ſearch out their Natures ; he was well acquain- 

ted with the Connection of Things and their 

Canfes, and not only Phyſick and Philoſophy 

gave him a great View of the Microcoſm; But 

his Skill in Mathematicks, Geometry, & Aſtrono- 

my raiſed bis Knowledg above the Clouds. 

oe could obſerve and admire thoſe CeleſtialBo- 

dies Which move perpetually in vaſtOrbs above, 

as well as the Inteſtin Motion of Parts of Matter 

within our own Globe. Tais gave him a 

vaſt Advantantage in admiring the Attribntes 

of God, ſeeing the wonderful Effects of his 

Wiſdom and Power; and as he had ſo great a 

| Knovwledg of the Infinitive Perfections of the 

Author of all things; ſo it raiſed in kim a juſt 

Veneration for that God, who communicated 

that Hnowledg, and was the Author of thoſe 

things that were the Subjects of it; And as 

he had a great Veneration for God, ſo he wrote 

an Excellent Ttact, to ſhew his Fellow Crea- 

done . | rures 
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tures what Veaeration they oaght alſo to have 
far the Author of their Being. In his Trea- 
tiſe of the Veneration due to God, he ſhews us, 
what great Reaſons we have to admire, vene- 
rate andadore that God, ſo lifititely Wiſe, 
Powerful and Good; and hayiag conſidered his 
Attributes and furniſhed us with Arguments 
ſufficient to raiſe our Ad-nication, and to pro- 
duce a due Veneration ia other:; He not on- 
ly repreſents God Almighty's Attributes and 
xcellences as Motives and Inducemeuts; but 
as a further Reaſon of admi ing the InfiaitePer- 
fections of God, he cepreſents, the narrows 
neſs of our Intellects, and the limited Bonnds 
of our Capacities, ſhewing how vaſtly diſtant 
Infaite is from what is Finite, and that the 
ſmall and ſaperficial Knouledg of thoſe things 
we know is far ſhort of the Knowledg which 
none but he that is lafinite can vaderſtand. 


And ſince vain Man, though asa Worm and of Pine, 
of a narrow and limited Caps Ity, would needs eve Res- 


think himſelf ſo wiſe as to be able to under ./“ 


ſtand every thing, and is apt to flatter himſelf, 
that he knows, what he does not underſtand, 
and therefore judges too frequently, that thoſe 
things which are above hi Capacity are beneath 
it; and being too proud of his mall Know- 
ledg, is apt to think that whatever does not 
guadrate with his Reaſon muſt be contrary to 

FEED aud coaſequently unreaſonable ; Mr. 
Boyle to convince Mankind of ſo grofs a mi- 
ſtake, hath wrote a Treatiſe of Things above 
Reaſon, where he makes it appear, that ſeveral 
things, which we judg to be nur to Reaſon, 
becauſe beyond the Verge of aur Underſtand. 
ing, are not therefore to be thought unreaſdna- 
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ble becauſe we cannot comprehend them, ſince 
they may be apparently Reaſonable to a greater 
and more comprehenſive Underſtanding ; thus 
Men know more than Children, and Men of 
Learning ſee the Reaſon of Things which illi- 
terate Perſons underſtand not, and are apt to 
cenſure x8 Erroneous ; hecauſe not agreeable to 
thoſe Thoughts and theRnowledg they have to 
make Judgment by. And and as Infinite Un- 
derſtanding is above Finite, ſo what appears 
inconſiſtent with our Reaſon, is agreeable 
with his Wiſdom. ö 

And having made it appear, that there are 
ſeveral things above Reaſon, he hath wrote 
another Tract, exhibiting Rules or Advices in 
2dging of things above Reaſon, which may regu- 
ate our Judgments, when we meet with ſuch 
things as we do not underſtand, as being above 
the reach of our Reaſon; for as there is a dif- 
{erence betwixt knowing the Nature of a thing, 
and being able to give an Account of our In- 
ducements to believe it; ſo we may have In- 
ducements to believe ſome things, whoſe Na- 
ture we. are not able to underſtand; and ſince 
there are ſeveral Myſteries in Scripture, which 
we cannot reconcile to Reaſon, becauſe they 
are above our Capacities, we ought to be cau- 
tions how we cenſure the Diſpenſations of In- 
figite Wiſdom; becauſe above the reach of our 
Finite Reaſon and Underſtanding, and as it 
would de Preſomption for us, to think our 
875 as wiſe as out Maker; ſo it is much more 
for us, to pretend to cenſure and undervalue 
what he approves; and as we cannot without 
Vanity pretend to know, except in part, thoſe 
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things which are about us; ſo thoſe of a much 
ſuperior Nature and ahſtruſer, muſt not be diſ- 
believed without good Grounds, no more than 
they ought to be believed without Proofs ſuffi- 
cient in their kind. To prevent which Errors 
in judgment, Mr. Boyle hath in this Tract 
propoſed, Advices and juſt Cautions to prevent 
us from being impoſed upon by oar own, Er- 
rors, or the Miſtakes of others, telling us, what 
Proofs are ſufficient in their kiads, and how far 
we may queſtion, or ought to give our Aſſent, 
to things that are above Reaſon, or appear 


And as Mr. Boyle had a due Veneration, both _, hee Es- 
for the Sacred Writings as well as their Au guiry inte 
thor, and took Pains to undeceive the World, e vulga- 
in thoſe groſs Miſtakes, which occaſioned a N of 


great many to have a ſlight Opinion of what 
they ought ſo much'to eſteem and value; ſo he 
took a great deal of Pains, to undeceive Man- 
kind in ſome miſtaken Notions they had en- 
tertained, which he thought and knew proved 
prejudicial to Piety and Religion, and might 
leſlen the juſt Eſteem they ought to have of a 
Deity and the true God; and ſince the vulgar 
Notion of Nature ſeems to rob God of the Ho- 
nour and Veneration due to him, fince the 
World is apt to aſcribe thoſe wonderful Effects 
to Nature, which are only to be aſcribed to 
God; He wrote another Treatiſe entituled, 
A free Enquiry into the received Notion of Nature, 
wherein he ſhews, what Erronzous Opinions. 
not only the Vulgar have entertained of Nature, 
but thoſe who have acquired the Names at Phi- 
lofophers, derogatory to the Honour of _ 
an 


Nature. 
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and deſtructive to that Adoration and Vene- 
ration we ought to pay him. He not only 
ſhews, how grand a Miſtake it is, to aſcribe 
Effects to Nature, which are only produced by 
the Wiſdom and Power of God, ſince Nature 
is a ſuppoſititious Being only, and not a real one, 
but having refuted the Vulgar Notion of Na. 
wre, he tells us, what Opinion we onght to 
have of her. Aud as Ari/tetle bath falſely at- 
tributed a great deal to this fictitious Goddeſs, 
and hath formed a great many Axioms ground - 
ed upon a ſuppoſition of her Exiſtence, he re- 
futes his Opinions; and not only ſhæws his 
Axioms to be ill grounded, but tells us, in what 
Sence they ought to be explained. He likewiſe 
ſhews us, what Errors theſe Nations. have led 
the Moderns into, and what Idolatrous and 
Pernitious Superſtitions the Antients were mi- 
ſled into, by their miſtaken Notions of Nature, 
and their Anima Mundi, which he traces down 
from the Sabears to future Ages; and having 
thus | diſcovered the Impoſitions proceeding 
from ſuch ill grounded Opinions, he ſhewsthe 
neceſſity of a Deity, and that the World and 
all the Effects produced by ſecond Cauſes owed 
their Origin to a Supreme Omnipoteat and 
Omniſcient God; having thus diſcovered thoſe 
vulgar Errors and their ill Eſſects, and proved 
the neceſſity of a God, he briefly enumerates 
thoſe Adva atages that may accrue to Piety and 
the Chriſtian Religion, by detecting thoſe Er- 


rors; and as his deſign in all his Works, tended 


to the Glory, and to raiſe a juſt Veneration 
for his Maker; fo he could do it no better way 
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than by promoting his Honour, and proviag | 

his Exiſtence. | | 
And as he thu: proved the neceſſity of, and 4 Diſqzif- 

conſequently the Exiſtence of a God, ſo he took % of ie 

as much Pains to convince us of his Providence, nalConſer. 

and in proving his ſuperiatending Power by 

it's viſible Effects, in An Eſſiy about Final Cauſes 

of things Natural. Wherein he enquires not only 

generally and indefinitely whether there are any 

Final Cauſes of Natural Things within the 

Scope of a N.turalift's Knowledg; but whether 

we may conſider Final Cauſes in all forts of 

Bodies, or only u {me particularly qualifyed; 

as alſo, whether, aud in what Sence, Ends may 

depend on Unintellizeat or ,Inanimate Bodies; 

and further, what Cautions are lo be uſed in 

formiag Arguments upon a ſuppoſition of Final 

Cauſes; and not to mention the diſtinction he 

makes of Final Cauſes, he was ſo well acquaint- 

ed with comparative Anatomy, eſpecially with 

the different Structure of ſome Parts of Animals, 

that he was ſufficiently ſtocked with Arguments 

from their ſeveral Uſes, to prove the defigns 

of Providence, by undeniable laſtances; every 

Creature of g ifferent Species, being furniſhed 

with Parts ſuitable to the Eads deſigned ; and 

as the Structure of Patts of Animals, were good 

Inſtances of theSuperintendency of Providence, 

ſo the Diſpenſations, and the ordetly and re- 

gular Contrivance of the Univerſe,were no leſs 

p:evailing laſtances; Mr. Beyle was fo well 

acquainted with the whole Frame of Nature, 

that. he could well diſcern the mutual concur- 

renee and dependence of every Part, to com- 

pleas the ſymmetry of the whole, having or 
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ched into the ſecret Contrivance of God Al- 
mighty's Works, as far as Human Capacities 
extended to the utmoſt would admit; and there- 
fore he could not want Arguments or Inſtances 
to prove and illuſtrate, that Providence that 
furniſhed him with Abilities, both to diſcern 
and make uſe of them. His own good Works 
wereArguments ſufficient to prove aProvidence 
to thoſe who received what he was intruſted 
to communicate to them; and his great per- 
formaaces proved the great End he was made 
for. s | 

In proving the Superintendency of a Provi- 
dence and Final Cauſes, he made ufe of ſeveral 
[nſtaaces infered from the particular and dif- 
fereat Structure of the Parts, eſpecially of the 
Eyes of Animals, and though his own Eyes 
were weak, he was ſo well acquainted with the 
Structure of thoſe Parts, that he could eaſily 
diſcern the Imperfections of others, which he 
as well diſtinguiſhed ; though it might be won- 
dered, that one that could ſee ſo little, ſhould 
diſcern ſo much; but he made ſeveral Obſer- 
vations of Vitiated Sight, and ſo exactly, that it 
confirmed his Knowledg and Sagacity, as well 
as Accuracy extraordinary in whatever his 
Curioſity inclined him to, and the brightneſs of 
his Capacity, like thoſe of the Sun Beams, diſ- 
played it ſelf wherever it went. e 

The great Knowledg he had in Divinity, 
which he had ſo induſtriouſly ſtudied, and was 
ſo perfectly acquainted with, enabled him to 
read Divinity in every thing he caſt his Eyes 
on; and his Skill in, and Knowledg of, the 
Works of Nature, made ſuch Divinity _— | 
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the larger; ſo that his leaſure Hours were al. 


ways employed in good Thoughts, and as he 
made good Uſe of his own Time; ſo he ſhewed 
others how-to do the ſame, in that Excellent 
Book of Occaſional Reflections, to which he hath 
prefixed, a Treatiſe or Diſcourſe of Occaſional 
Meditations, in which Diſcourſe he repreſents 
the Uſefulneſs of ſuch Meditations, and makes 
Uſe of ſeveral Motives andInducements to per- 
ſwade others to do the ſame. Whatever he 
ſaw, gave him ſuch Noble Thoughts, and Cu- 
ſtom made ſuch Reflections ſo familiar, that 
he like the Bees ſucked Honey out of every 
Bough ; He took fo much delight in ſuch Re- 
flections, and was ſo happy in his Thoughts, 
and his ſagacity and quickneſs of Apptehenſi- 
on ſuggeſted them fo readily, that he could 
eaſily turn any Subject to his advantage; and as 
he ſays himſelf, when once the Mind is ſet at 
Work, the firſt Thoughts may be the Subjects 
of further Meditations, and the connection of 
Thoughts within the Mind, is frequently ſo 
ftrange, that the Contemplator himſelf will 
often admire to ſee how far his laſt Thoughts 
areremoved from his firſt Meditations. And 
ſuch incidental Excurſions may ſometimes as 
much delight and ſurprize bim, as the Honey 
in the Carcaſs of a Lyon did Sampſen, Fudg. 14. 
8. Mr. Boyle had ſuch copious Thoughts upon 
every Occaſion, and ſuch areadineſs of Wit, 
that like a Multiplying Glaſs, every ſingle 
Object was repreſented with a manifold Ad- 
vantage. The feeding of a Dog; The Beg- 
gars on the High-way; The ſtumbling ot a 
Horſe ; The fight ofa Wind-mill ; The paring 

of 
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of an Apple, and ſo trivial a thing as a ruſty 
Horſe-ſhoe , furniſhed him with Reflections 


_ worthy our Reading; and the darkeſt Cloud 


afforded Light to his Underſtanding. His 
Diverſion afforded Information, and his Sick- 
neſs was a School of Divinity, and though he 
walked through Weeds, and amongſt Places 
frequented-with the moſt deſpicable Creatures, 
he could convert the former into a Garden of 
Flowers, and trace the Footſteps of his Maker 
amongſt the later. | 
He knew the Works of God ſo well, and was 
alſo ſo iatimately acquainted with his Word, 
that every thing tended to make him the 
better Man, as it improved his Knowledg,and 
the better Chriſtian, as he made a pious Uſe 
of it; even Philoſophy taught him Divinity, 
and he made uſe of it to inſtru others, the 
fame way ; to which end he wrote the Chriſtian 
Firtuoſo, in which he ſhzws, that the want only 
of a piousDiſfoſition, inclires thoſe that ſtudy 
Philoſophy, without an dueKnowledg inDivia.s 
ty, to convert it to a illUle;whereas thoſe that 
are firſt well inſtituted in Sacred Things, eaſily 
di ſcover a God in all his Works. In this Book 
he ſhews, that Philoſophy not only teaches us 
the Fundamentals of Natural Religion, but 
conſequently - affords us Arguments to prove 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; ſo that 
a Philoſopher not only grows wiſer in the 
Knowledg of Natural Things, but the fur- 
ther he ſearches into that Knowledg, the clea- 
rer he diſcovers the appearance of a God, and 
more plaialy diſcerns theGreatnefs of his Wif- 
dom and Power; 4 1 
& 
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Io this Treatiſe entituled the Chriſtian Yir- 
tuoſe, he hath annexed, Reflections upon 4 Theo- 
lecical Diſtinction, according to which it is 
aid. that ſome Articles of Faith are above Rea 
ſon, but not againſt it; in which he ſhews, that 
by hing? above Reaſon, he means, ſuch No- 
tions as Reaſon, without the aſſiſtance of ſu- 
pernatural Reaſon, would never diſcover ; whe- 
ther comprehenſible to our finite Capacities or 
not; aad that there are ſeveral ſorts of tho. 
above Reaſon; and having enumerated their 
kinds, he makes it appear, that though they 
are above Reaſon, they are not againſt it. And 
having repreſented the Uſe of this Diſtinction, 
he ſhews further the ill Effects of it, when miſ- 
applyed, and adds ſome Argumeats ia favour 
of Myſteries. 
To the ſame Book, entituled the Chriſtian 
Virtuoſo, he likewiſe adds another Diſcourſe of 
the Greatneſs of Mind promoted by Chriſtianity, 
where heſhews the Errors of the Common No- 
tion, and repreſ-nts in what Vertues true 
Greatneſs of Mind conſiſts. | 
And as in the Chri//iar Vir tuoſo, he makes it The Recos 
appear, that thiloſophy aſliſts us in demonſtra- citeable- 
ting the Grounds of Na:ural Religion, and Re- 
furniſhe: us with Arguments wbich lead us to 4 
the Knowledg of Revealed Religion; ſo in i. 
the Reconcileableneſs of Reæſen and Religion, he 
ſhews us further, not only how Fhiloſophy may 
be conducive to, and furniſh us with, Argu- 
meats to ſtrengthen our Belief of the Chriſti- 
an Religion; but alſo he ſhews us, how far Rea- 
fon may guide us in confirming our Belief of 
the Myſteries of Holy Writ, and conſequently 
| of 
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of the Truth of Chriſtianity. Ia this Book he 
not only ſhews us,how Men become guilty of 
Miſtakes in judging of ſuchTruths as are above 
the reach of our Reaſon, and admoniſhes us not 
to be too forward, in concluding things unrea- 
ſonable, that ſurpaſs our Reaſon; but ſhe ws us 
Examples in Natural things, where our Reaſon 
is at a loſs in reconciling ſuch things to it, tho 
we are aſſured of the Truth of them; knowing 
their Exiſtence, though not the Modus of their 
being performed; and he likewiſe ſhes us, 
that ſeveral things in Nature would be thougkt 
as incredible as the Myſteries of our Faith, 
were we but as much ſtrangers to the Medinms 
of Proof, as ſeveralGeometrical and Mathema- 
tical Demonſtrations, and the various Phæno- 
mena of the Load-ſtone, which to one unskil- 
led in them are incomprehenſible & incredible. 
But for a fur ther Character of this Book, we ſhall 
refer the Reader to the Book it ſelf. 
The Excel- The next Book we ſhall take Notice of, wrote 
teney e The- by the Honourable Mr. Boyle is, the Excellency of 
ology. Theology, or the Pre- eminence of the Study of Di- 
vity above that of Natural Philoſophy. In which, 
he firſt repreſents the Excellency of the Study 
of Divivity, to excite us to purſue it, ſince 
it not only teaches us the Nature & Will of God, 
but tells us what judgment we ought to make 
of Men's Lives; and as Divinity teaches us ſe- 
veral things, which we ſhould be ignorant of, 
without it; ſo our Knowledg of Natural Things 
are in a great Meaſure owing to it, and as Men 
could never have known the Immortality of 
the Soul, without the Aſſiſtance of Divinity; 
ſo neithcr would they have been * 
Wit 
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with the Hiſtory of Man's Redemption,which 
Knowledg, being ſo beneficial to Man kind, it 
is as much more Valu ble than the Study of 
Philoſophy, as the Heavens are above the Earth; 
for what would it profit a Man, F he ſhould gain 
the whole World, and loſe his own Saul. But Mr. 
Boyle, who was ſo well acquainted with both, 
knew how to put a juſt value upon them, and 
not only in his Writings but in his Life diſtin- 
guiſned his Opinion, having a conſtant regard 
to that which was of Eternal Conſequence, yet 
without ſlighting thoſe things which might con- 
tribute to th 


at End, and by making a Man the 
Wiſer, and conſequently more able to diſcern 
the Power, Greatneſs and Goodneſs of God. 
But further,as he ſhews us the Advantages of 
the Study of Divinity to induce us to it; ſo he 
repreſents the Danger and Diſadvantages of 
neglecting it. And having fully repreſented 
the Motives to the Study of Divinity both in 
reſpe& of this and another World, he com- 
pares the Advantages of the Study of Philoſo- 
phy, which appear to be in no meaſure anſwe- 
rable to thoſe which accrue by the Study of Di- 
vinity for as the Knowledg of Natural things 
is but ſhallow and uncertain,and continues but 
for a while, the Knowledg of thoſe things that 
tend to. our Salvation and Eternal kiappineſs 
are of Everlaſting Concern and Advautage 3 
the Rewards of the one being both uncertain 
and an Aery Name, which may ealily be tur got, 
and muſt certainly be ſo in a little time, where- 
as the other ſecures vs Felicities and the full 
Fruition of Celeſtial Joys, a good Name and 
happy Abode in Heaven, far exceeding, the 
. 92 9 o * 
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reateſt Happinefs on Earth. Bet though the 
tudy of Divinity in reſpect of it's end, hath the 
pre-cminence over the Study of Natural Philo- 


ſophy, as well as other Advantages z* yet they 
may mutually he affiſtant to one another, and 


therefore though Divinity is to be prefered 3 
Natur il Philoſophy is not to be lighted. This 


Mr. Boyle was au Eminent Example in, being 
ſedulous in the Study of Divinity, and 
N in the purſuit of Natural Know- 


* The Excel- To the Book Entituled, the Excellency of the 


lency of t 


8 udy of Divinity, Mr. Boyle annexes the Ex- 


& rig. ibles. ce. - 
it ſeems to be more Philoſophical than Divine, 


other Principles, but alſo that it comprizes 


lency of the Mechanical Principles, Which tho? 


yet fiace he hat'i placed it amongſt his Phyſtco- 
Theological Works, we ſhall conſider it in the 
ſame place, ſince it tends not only to recom- 
mend the Mechanical Principles as Philoſophi- 
cal, but alſo as that Hyporheſis is not repugnant 
to, but rather helps to account tor the Phence 
mena of Nature, without denying God Al- 
mighty for the firſt Cauſe, which dexermined 
the Laws of Motion amongſt Natural Bodies, 
which being once fixed, ſhould ad according 
to his determined Ends, whereas other Syſtems 
pretend to Account for things without conſide- 
ring that AlmightyCauſe which determined the 


Motion of ſecondCauſes,and without which we 
could not apprehend,how they could firſt be- 


giato act, or have Matter to act upon. In 
this ſmall Tra& or rather Abſtrat of the Me- 
chanical Principles. Mr. Boyle not only offers 
Reaſons,why it ought to be valued more than 


and 
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and comprehe nds all other Principles that are 
intelligible, thoſe being but ſubordinate to theſe 
Primary ones; and to that end conſiders the 
Principles of other Philoſophers, and ſhews, 
how far they are agreeable or repugnant to 
Reaſon, 

Thus far we have given a brief and ſummary 
Account of the Honourable Mr. Boyle*sT heologi- 
cal Works, ſo as to repreſent a faint dea of thoſe 
Performances; but this isbut an Emblem orSuper 
ficialProſpe& of theExcellencyof thoſeWritings, 
for as in Writing an Account of theHiſtory of a 
Country, there are a great many things and 
circumftances,which cannot be repreſented in a 
Deſcription, nor can the moſt exact Deſcripti- 
on give the Reader ſo clear an Idea of it, but 


that when he comes to Travel that Country, he 


will find a great many things not taken Notice 


of. or form a new Idea upon Proſpect, from 


what he formed by Deſcription, as a Notion of 
a Country is more eaſily formed, than the Land 
is ſurveyed and travelled over; fo the Reader 
muſt expect to find the Beauty of Mr. Boyle's 
Writings in peruſing his Works, and will have 
a larger and brighter Idea of them than he can 
expect in ſo brief an Account, which is little 
more than the Title is to a Book, and which a- 
lone can truly give it's own Character; for as 
in the Epitomy of his Works we have reduced 
and comprized the Sence of the Author in as 
little Compaſs as we poſlibly could, without 
leaving out any thing uleful; ſo it cannot be ex- 
pected this ſmallVolum ſhould contain theSence 
of the whole; but only a General view in or- 
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der to illuſttate Mr. Boy/e's Character in Ge” 
neral. | fn 
Having thus given the Reader an Idea of his 
Theological Works, I shall to illuſtrate his 
Chn ater further add an Account of his Per- 
for mances and Progreſs in Philoſophy, Staticks, 
Nydroſtatick . Cbymiſtry, Phy ſicks, &c. but ſince 
to obſei ve the fameMethod in thoſe as we have 
in bis I heological- Works would be too long 
and fwell this Volume to too great a Bulk, we 
mall: fi. ſh give a-Liſt of his Writings. in Ge- 
aeral, and then ſubjoyn a General Account or 
Iden of the Docti in delivered in thoſe, Books, 
which may be luſſicient to acquaint the Rea- 
der with the main Scope and Intentior, refer - 
ing him to the Epitomy of bis Philoſophical 
Works, - publiſhed ſome Years ago, for a fuller 
Account. | | 
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- A Lift of Mix. Beyle's P biloſophical, Statical, 


9 : 4 ty droſtarical, Phyſical and Phiſiological Works, 


phical 
Works. 


follos eth, viz. NewExperiments Phyſico- Me- 
chanical-of the Spring and Weight of the Air. 
A Continuation. A defence of the ſame. An 
Examen ot Hobb's Dial:gues de Natura Aeris. 
Phifiological.Eſlays. , I he Experimental Hiſto- 
ry of Colours,Conſiderstious ot the Uſefulneſs 
of Experimental Natural Philoſophy in three 
Volums. An Experimental Hiſtory of Cold. 
An Examen of Hobbs Doctrin of Cold. Attempts 
to convey Liquors immediately into the Maſs of 
Blood. Obler vations and Experiments, and a 
Deſcription ot the Barometer. Hydroſtatical 
Haradoxes made out by new Experiments. An 
Account of an Earthquake, near Oxford, aud 
it's Concomitants. Ihe Origin of Forms and 


Qualities 
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Qualities illuſtrated. A way of preſerying 
Birds taken out of the Eggs, and other ſmall} 
Feturs. An Account of a new kiad of Baroſcope. 
A new Frigorifick Experiment to produce, a 
conſiderable Degree ot Coll. Tryels p:opo- 
ſed to Dr. Lomer, for the Improvement oft ranſ- 
fuſing of Blood out of one live Animal into a- 
nother. Free Conſiderations about Subordinate 
Forms. A Letter to the author of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſ:&tions, with Experiments of 
injecting acid Liquors jato the Blood. New 
Experiments concerning the Relation between 
Light and Air, ia ſhining Air and Fiſh. A 
Continuation of the ſame. An laveation for 
eſtimating the Weight of Water in ordinary 
Ballances end Weights. Certain Philoſophical 
Eſſays concerning the abſolute Reſt of Bodies. 
NewPneumatical Experiments about Reſpirati- 
on, upon Ducks Vipers, Frogs, &c. and a 
Contiauation. Tracts about the Coſmical Quali- 
ties of Things. The Temperature of the Sub- 
terraneaband Submarine Regions. A Diſcovery 
of the admirable Rat efaction of the Air without 
Heat. An Eſſay upon the Origin and Vertnes 
of things, Some Obſervatioas upon ſhinag 
Fiſh, of Veal and Pullets without any ſenſible 


PutrefaQtion. A new Experimeat of the Eſtect 


of the varying Weight of the Atmeſobere, up- 
on ſome Bodies in the Water. Tracts of ne 
Experiments touching the Relation between 
Flame and Air, Expolitions, Hydroſt at ichs. Of 
the Poſitive or Relative Levities of Bodies un- 


der Water, &c. Eſſays of the ſtrange Subtlety, 


great Efficacy and Deter minate Nature of Et- 


fluviums. A Letter concerning Ambergreaſe. 
5 | 1 Obſer - 
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Obſervations about the Saltneſs of the Sea. A 
Diſcourſe about the Excellency and Grounds of 
the Mechanical Fyporheſis. An Account of the 


two Sorts of Helmutian Laudanum, with the way 


of preparing it. Tracts of Suſpitions about 
ſome hidden Qualities of the Air, Celeſtial Mag- 
nets, and Hobbs Problemata de Vacuo. A Diſ- 
courſe of the Cauſe of Attraction by Suction. 
A Conjecture concerning the Bladders of Air 
that are found in Fiſhes. A new Eſſay Inſtru- 
ment invented by the Author to try the Good- 
neſs of Metals. Ten new Experiments about 
the weakned Spring and ſome unobſerved Et- 
feas of the Air. An Experimental Diſcovrſe 
of Quick-filver growing hot with Gold. Ex- 
periments, Notes, cc. about the Mechanical Ori. 
gin or Production of divers particular Quali- 
lities, with Reflections on the Hypotheſis of Acid 
and Alkali. New Experiments about the Super- 
ficial Figures of Fluids, and a Continuation. 
The Sceptical Chymiſt, or Chymirco Phyſical 
Paradoxes, The Aerial Nofiluce. The Gla- 
cial Noftilnce. Memoirs for the Natural Hiſto- 
ry of Human Blood, Experiments about the 
Poroſity of Bodies. Memoirs for the Natural 
Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, An Hiſtorical 
Account of a Strange ſelf moving Liquor. The 
Reconcileableneſs of Specifick Medicines to 
the Corpuſcular Philoſophy. The Great Ef- 
fects of Languid unheeded Motion. Medecins 
Hyndroſt atica. Experimenta & Obſer vationes Phy- 


fica. Medicinal 1 General Heads 
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for the Natural Hiſtory of a Country. 
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Having given a general & the moſt compleat A Genera! 
Liſt, we have met with of Mr. Boyle's Philoſo — 3 
cal, Statical Works, &c. we ſhall in General % U, 


occed toſubjoyn a General Account of the &c. 
im and Scope of theſe Work; and for as much 


[ 


zs we have formerly, wrote an Epitomy of 


thoſe Works, we ſhall here only give a Gene- 
ral Idea of them, in the Order and Method, the 
Su djects are contained in that Epitomy, without 
obſerving the Method of this Liſt ; the Subjects 
being there ranged in the ſame Method in which 
they might probably have been placed, had 
they been publiſhed altogether, And ſince the 
deſign of mentioning them here is to repreſent 
more clearly Mr. Boys Character, we ſhall only 
repreſeat theeneralDoctrins contained in that 
Abſtract, refering the Reader to that Epitomy it 
ſelf for a fuller Account, where Multitudes of Ex- 
periments are recited to prove what we here 
only hint at, and which are as fully delivered as 
the Subjects might require, 

N. B. Every diſtinct Section in the Margin 
denotes an account of a diſtin&t Chapter in the 
Epitomy. 

To proceed then to give a brief Acconnt of ;;,p;;. 
and Idea of the Doctrins contained in thoſe leſiphy, &c. 
Tracts, Firſt, he informs us, that the Matter Sen. I. 
of all Natural Bodies is the fame, vix. A diviſi- 
ble, impenetrable extended Subſtance. And 
ſince there could be no change in Matter, if all 
it's Parts were perpetnally atreſt, to form ſo 
great a Variety of Natural Bodies, it was re- 
quiſite, there ſhould be a Motion variouſly de- 
termined in all the Parts of it, or at the leaſt, 
ſome of them; and Matter being divided into 
Parts by Motion, the Parts divided muſt have 
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' a peculiar ſize and ſhape, and either Reſt or 
Motion; ſo tha: Matter being once Created and 
put into Motion by God Almighty, hath theſe 
three primary Affections, Magnitude, Shape 
and either Reſt or Motion. ? | 
If then we allow theſe Primary Affections of 
Matter,it will follow,that there muſtbe a certain 
poſition or ſcituation of theParts of Matter thus 
divided, & the diſpoſition & contrivance of the 
Parts of the whole, may be called their Texture 
or Modification,& conſequently as thatTexture 
or Modification varies, the Qualities or that 
Body will be different; for if the Diſpoſition of 
the Parts of the Body are peculiarly adapted to 
produce ſuch Effects, the Power to produce 
them, gives us grounds to ſay, the Body is 
endowed with ſuch Qualities in reſpe& of the 
Bodies it acts on. | 
As for the Forms of Bodies we may reaſona- 
bly ſuppoſe them, owing to ſuch an Aſſociation 
of Accidents,as is requiſite to compoſe a Body of 
this or that kind, the Texture of which united, 
may be called their Form, and that a conven- 
tion of accidents is capable of performing what 
is aſcribed to a form, appears, ſince they are 
ſufficient to diſcriminate it, from all other Spe- 
cies of Bodies. 183 | | 
Nor will it be difficult to explainGeneration, 
Alteration and Corruption by the forementio- 
ned Doctrin; for when Accidents thus concur, 
which are requiſite tc conſtitute any Species, 
new Species are ſaid to be generated, pre- ex- 
iſtent Matter acquiring a new kind ofExiſtence 
or Modification; and when that Eſſential Mo- 
dification is diſſolved, the Body is ſaid to be 
corrupted, And as for Putrefaction it is but 
| 4 
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altered but not deſtroyed, 


ſcotelian Doctria of Form, it appears, that 
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a flower kind of Corruption, the Eſſential 
Qualities of a Body being only more ſlowly 


" 


This being premiſed in general, in reſpect Seck. II. 
of the Origin of mixed Bodies, we are to note 


further, in reference to particular Qualities, 


that in Compound Bodies they differ much, 


from the Qualities of the ſeparate Ingredients, 
ſo that Qualities may be the Reſults of Mix» 


ture, as well as proceed from the Alterations 
of Textures, and the Motion of the Parts of 
the ingredjents: +7 se n: 

But the Effects of mixed Bodies, are not al- 
ways to be conſidered, as the bare. reſult of 
the Parts of Matter of a determinate Texture, 
but as placed amongſt other Bodies, on which 
they may vatiouſly act, and be acted bn, ac- 
cording to the difference of the Agents and Pa- 
tients, in reſpect ofitheir ſhape, ſize, poſture, 
order, texture, pores or eſſluviums, reſt ov 
motion; which may enable them to produce 


a great variety of Effects. Wei ſee a ſtrange va- 


riety of Sounds are formed only by i Muſicab 
Inſtrymeots; beſides a vaſt number of other 
Accidents wing ta it. ut in ſeveral Bodies, 
there are not only Qualities very various in 
Effects, hut even in thecſame which are homo- 
geneous as to Sence, of which: ſcveral Inſtan- 
ces are produced, in the; ſecond Chapter of 
the Epitomy, V. I. 2... 

But further, Mr. Boyle: having. in another 5,5, III. 
Book, offered ſeveral Reaſons againſt the. Ari- 


che Subſtantial Forms yrged by the Schools,pro- 
quce not the various Forms of mixed —_— 
ut 


— 
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but that they depend on the various Textures 


and Modifications of the Compound. 

And he further ſnews, that though the In- 
oredients of a Compound uniting make one 
Form, yet each Ingredient retaias it's peculiar 
Attributes and Qualities, each having it's pro- 
per Form, and though they are ſubordinate to 
the general Form of the Compoſition, yet they 
are Specifick in reſpect of the Ingredients they 
belong to; as each part of a Tree hath it's 
peculiar Forms, diſtinct from the Form of the 
whole, as the Juices and Vertues of the Salt of 
thoſe Parts differ; and according to the dif- 
ference of their Eſſential Textures, And fur. 
ther, he ſays, that the Faculties and Vertues 
of Animals and Plants, do not wholly depend 
on — of mixed Bodies, conſidered as 
ſuch, ſince the Effects of a Compounded Body, 
may be attributed to the mixed Action of the 
Campound Ingredients, each of thoſe Bodies 
cooperating and modify ing each others Acti- 
ons, which is evident, ſince upon a Diſſolution 
of that Union, each Body hath its? determinate 
Form and Vertue. Yet ſometimes when the 
Specifick Form of a Body is deſtroyed, the re- 
maining Qualities may not always reſult from 
united ſubordinate Forms, but depend on the 
determinate Forms of particular Parts of that 
Body; and ſometimes ſeveral new Qualities 
may be added to a Body; a Specifick Form be- 
ing deſtroyed, by the influence of External A- 

ents. 
9 To what hath been ſaid of Suhordinate 
Forms, he adds the following Particulars ; — 
5 | | at 
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That it is not difficult to deter min the Noble- 
neſs of Forms. Secondly, 1 hough Bodies un- 
dergo ſeveral Alterations, by the loſs or ad- 
dition of Qualities, yet they have the ſame 
Denomination, and have the ſame Form, by 
Reaſon of ſome eminent Quality or Uſe. Third- 
ly, Compound Bodies have ſeveral Effects, pro- 
duced by the Union and joynt Action of their 
Ingredients. Fourthly. Sometimes a ſuper-ad- 

3 ded Form is accidental to a pre-cxiſtent, yet 
tit modifyes the Operation, without altering it's 
Nature. Fifthly, Beſides the Specifick Opera- 
tions of a Body, in reſpect of the whole, ſeve- 
ral of it's Effects may depend on the ſeparate 
and particular Properties of it's Iogredients, 
Sixthly, The moſt eminent, and not the preſi- 
ding, is often called the Speciſick Form. Se- 
venthly, Thoſe Forms which are generally cal- 
led Subordinate, may more rea ſonably be called 
Concurreat, the Farm of the whole depending 
on their Coalition. oF 

He further ſhews, that a ſlight varlation of 5,4 v. 
Texture, produced by Motion, may diſcriminate 
Natural Bodies, and qualify them to produce 
different Effects; as Ice and Salt will freeze 
other Liquors, though Water and Salt will not. 

He further ſhews, that the Productions of Art, 

are really the Effects of Nature, the Artiſt only 

putting Natural Bodies together, whilſt their 

7 are produced according to Natural 
ws. | : 

Mr. Boyle further ſhews us, that the curious 5:9. VL 
and vurioos Fi of Salts, may be produced 
without a plaſtick Power, reſultiag from a bare 
Connettion of Meralline and Saline Bodies, — 

. i | their 
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Tract, he makes it appear, that Chymiſtry | 
rather deſtroys, than ditcovers, the Principles 
of. Natural Bodies. l 30 % /n œ l 
getz, XI. Mr. Boyle further informs us, in his Hiſtory 
| of Fluidity, that a Body is ſaid to be fluid . 
it conſiſts of Parts, which eaſily flip upon one 
anothers Superficies, hich they are ti more 
eaſily diſpoſed to, by their porous lntetſtices; 
the Motian of: thee; Parts likewiſe, occafioning 
them to ſpreadi and diffuſe themſelves every 
? ? Way, 
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their Figures may vary according to the diffe- W: 
rent Quantities of Liquors, or the ſpace of WI 
Time they ſhoot in. And he fur ther ſays, that he 
Acids (boot into Chryſtals variouſly figured, as re 
the Nature of the Afenſtraum differs, or the n1 
Bodies it works upon; and that Salts may be th 
obtained by ſlight alterations, without the aſ- W 
ſiſtance of Subſtantial Forms, which he proves d 
1 ſeveral Experiments mentioned in that Trea- | l 
tiſe. | = h; 
| And by ſeveral Experiments, he further | E 
8 makes it appear, agreeeable to what hath been v 
delivered, that by alteration of Texture, and tl 
a new Modification of Matter, ſeveral changes | I 

may he wrought in Matter, without the help 
of Subſtantial Forms; from which Experiments, # p 
he likewiſe draws ſeveral Inferences, to ſhew t 
the Abſurdity of the Axiſtotelian Principles. F 

geck. X. He likewiſe produces ſeveral Experiments, 

| to prove that by altering. the Texture of Bo- x 
dies, ſeveral Qualities may be deſtroyed, and 1 
- - regained again, eſpecially in Salt- Petre. As L 
alſo, that the ſame Parts of Matter, may pro- | 
_ duce different Effects, in a fluid, from what 
they have in a ſolid Form. And in the fame | | 


* 
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way, till ſome ſolid Body oppoſes them, to 
wha Superficies they adapt themſelves. . And 
he further informs us in the ſame Trad, that to 
render a Body fluid, it's Parts ought to be mi- 
nute, and of a determinate Figure; likewiſe, / 
that there ſhould be Pores betwixt their Parts, 
which ought to be Rien and variouſly 

determined Motion. He alſo informs us, how 

a conliſteat Body, NN fluid, and 

2 haviog illuſtrated the Doctrin of Fluidity, by 

Experience, he further ſhews, that the Reaſon 

why ſome Fluids will not mix with others, is 

their particular Textures, and the peculiar _ 

Motion of their Parts. r 

He likewiſe makes it evident, that the Su- Sg. XII, 

per ficies of Liquids, preſſing one againſt ano-— XIII. 

ther, give each other different and determinate = 

Figures. I BT ah 

1a the Hiſtory of Firmneſs, he informs us, 

That Solidity conſiſts .ig this, that. the groſs 

Parts are interwoven together; ſo that they are 

unapt to diffuſe themſelves ſeveral ways, as the 

Parts of Fluids do, and that the Figure of their 

Super ficies depends on the Connection of the 

Parts that compoſe them, rather than External 
Bodies; ſo that there ſeems to be three Cauſes 

of Solidity, Groſneſs of Parts, Reſt, and the 

Implication of their Conſtituents. 

He further likewiſe ſhews us, that a Juxta- 

poſition of Parts is not the only Cauſe of Co- 

heſion, but that the Spring and Weight of the 

Air is one great Cauſe, though a Juxtapoſition 

of the Parts of Glaſs, ſeems requiſite and ſuf- 

ficient to make ſuch a compact Subſtance, the 

Parts of Matter that compoſe it, being firſt mi- 
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nutely divided, by the Fire before their Union 
And he further tells ys, that both the Figures 
and Textures of the Parts of a Body, may not 
only contribute to their Solidity, but that the 
Interpoſition of the minute Parts of another 
Body,may render ſomeLiquids ſalid,and that the 
addition of aPowder only may make aLiquor ſo- 
lid. And he further tells us, that Fluids conſiſt not 
ofParts diviſible into fluids quantity into quan- 
tity; and that there is a plaſtiek Power inhe- 
reat in ſeveral Bodies, and that mixture is ſuf- 
ficient to produce Putrefaction. 

Mr. Beyle further informs us, which be proves 
by ſeveral luſtances, that there is a Motion, 
even in the Parts of conſiſtent and ſolid Bodies. 

Treating of the great Effects of unheeded 
and languid Motion, he proves by ſeveral In- 
ſtances and Obſervations, Firſt, The great Ef- 
ficacy of Celerity in Bodies yery ſmall, eſpeci- 
ally when the ſpace they move through is but 
very ſmall, as in Lightning. Secondly, That 
the Inſenfible Motion of fo ſoft Bodies as Flu- 
ids, may have a ſenſible Effect upon ſolid Bo- 
dies, as in Sounds, when they ſhake the Win- 
dows of a Rouſe, cc. at a confiderable diſtance. 
Thirdly, The Number of the Inſen {ible Parts 


of Matter put into Motion, enables them to 


perform ſeveral things. Fourthly, That Local 
Motion may be propagated through ; ſeveral 
Mediums, andeven ſolid Bodies. Fifthly, The 
Effects of particular Modifications, of the in- 
viſible Motions of Fluids, on Animal Bodies 
diſpoſed to be worked upon by them are very 
conſiderable. Thus a particular Note of a Mu- 


fcal Inſtrument, hath a peculiar Effect upon 


particular 
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particular Animals. S;xthly, The Effect of Flu - 
ids upon inanimate Bodies, by a particular Tex- 
ture and Modification of the Agent and the 
Patient, are alſo conſiderable. Sventhly, Some 
Bodies are thought to have their Parts abſo- 
lutely at reſt, when they are only in a ſtate of 
Tenſion or Compreſſion. Erghthly, We are too 
apt to take Notice of the viſible Effects of Bo- 
dies on one another, without conſidering the 
Inteſtin Motion of their Parts. 
Thus far we have given a brief Scheme of 
the Doctria propoſed and contained in the 
Books abridged, in the firſt Book of the Epi- 
tomy of Mr. Boyle's Philoſophical Works, we 
ſhall next proceed to a ſhort Idea of what is 
| |F contained in the Subjects abridged in the ſecond 
Book of that Epitomy. ds | 
And firſt, Treating of the Coſmical Quali- 5:8. I. 
ties of Things, he informs us, that they depend 
partly on the Inflaence of External Agents, as 
well as the primary Affections of Matter, fo 
that ſome Bodies are altogether inactive, till 
acted on; and others are put into Action, chie- 
fly by the Iufluence of catholick and unheeded 
Agents. Secondly, There are ſeveral Bodies, 
| which, when put. into Action, are ſubtle e- 
, = noughto inſinuate themſelves into the Pores of 
1 other Bodies, which they are forced to act on, 
| by the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, which ap- 
= pears in the expanſive force of Beans, ſoaked 
3 with Water. Thirdly, An alteration of the 
Mechanical Texture ot a Body, 1s ſufficient to 
\ 3 diſpoſe it, or make it unapt to be worked upon 
bp thoſe unheeded Agents. a 
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SEB. II. In the next Chapter, the following Suſpici- 
ons or Con jectures are propoſed,” Firſt, That 
the ether contains ſeveral Parts of Matter, 
which are variouſly diſpoſed” to work upon Bo- 
dies, as the Textures of thoſe Bodies differ, 
which they chance to work upon, or according 
to the difference of the Agents, which work 

- concurrently with them. Secondly, He informs 
us, that ſeveral People have diſcovered Peſti- 
lential Steams in the Air, before they acted 
as ſuch upon other Bodies. Thirdly, He ſuſpects, 
that conſiderable Changes in the Internal Parts 

df the Earth, may occaſion a variation of the 
Mariners Needle. Fourthly, He ſuppoſes the 
ebbing and flowing of the Sea and ſuch like 
Phenomena, to be occafioned by ſome” Coſmical 
Law of Nature, or that the Planetary Vortex 
may not be a little concerned in producing ſuch 
Effects. Eifthly, Re ſappoſes all Endemical 
and Epidemical Diſtempers, chiefly to depend 
on the lafluence of thoſe Globes, that move 
about us, and the Terteſtrial Effluvia of our 
own Globe. 1 + i Morag 

Seck. III. Treating of the Temperature of Sybterra- 
neous Regions, Mr. Boyle, 4s to heat and cold, 
divides them into three Regivns, and informs 
us, that the Bounds as well, as Temperatute of 
the firſt are very different- That the Tem- 
perature of the ſedond ſeems to be colder 
than that aboye, or that below it, being re- 
moter both from the Tnfluence of External and 
Subterranegus Heat, and that in ſeveral places 
that may be refered to in this middle Regibn, 
the Temperature of the Air is different, at the 
ſame Seaſons of the Lear; and further, the 

N different 
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different Temper of ſubterraneous Regions, 
may be varied by the Soil. And he further 
adds, that the Temperature of the third Re- 
gion is warm, which Warmth varies in ſeveral 
Places. ; 

As to the Sea, Mr. Boyle only aſſigns two Re- 53. IV. 
gions,the one extended from the Super ficies of 
the Water, as far as theSunBeams penetrate ;and 
the other, from thence to the Bottom. So that 
the upper Region muſt vary as to it's Extent; 
according to the difference of the Climate, and 
theHeat of the Sun, or the Nature of the Soils 
about the ſhoar; as for the Lower Region it is 
generally Cold. 10 

He further tells us, that the Bottom of the $,g V. 
Sea is very rough and unequal, and that the 
Water gravitates conſiderably upon Bodies im- 
merced in it and that the bottom of the Sea 
is not diſturbed with Storms, but tbat the Wa- 
ter almoſt Stagnates. 

He tells us further, that Coral when firſt 5, VI. 
taken up, is ſoft, flexible, and very pale; but 
when the bark is taken off, and it is expoſed to 
the Air, it preſently appears red; it is much 
paler on the Inſide, than on the External Super- 
fices. He likewiſe tells us, that ſeveral I rees 
ia Africa are obſerved to grow under Water. 

Mr. Boyle likewiſe informs us, that the Pro- . . yr 
portion of Salt to Water in Sea Water, is as i 
one to forty; and that theSalt is ſupplyed by Salt 
Rocks contiguous, or near the Water, or by Salt 
waſhed away bySprings and Rain Water, which 


bitterneſs commonly obſerved inSea Water, he 


luppoſes to proceed from ſome Bituminous _ 
* lies 
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dies carried along with Spring Water into the 
Sa. To which Obſervations he adds, that A- 
gitation is requiſite to keep Sea Water from 
ſtinking, and as to it's Saltneſs it is obſerved, 

to differ much in it's Degrees. | 
S.. VIII. The Eighth, Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh 
Chapters ot the Second Book, chiefly contain 
Queries for the Natural Hiſtory of MineralWa. 

ters, in ti yiag of Which he gives the followin 
Directions. Hy, to obſerve the Changes of 
the Colours made by Tinctures, in aGood Light, 
to diſtinguiſn what Mineral Tinctures they arc 
impregnated with, Secondly, e ad viſes us to 
vary the Shades of Colours made by Mineral 
Waters, either by dropping ſuch Waters upon 
Paper, whoſe Pores ate ſaturated with Pow- 
der of Vitriol, or tinged with a Decoction of 
Logwood, Several Variations of Colours may 
alſo be made by dropping, either Me- 
diciaal Liquors into Mineral Waters, or an | 
Intuſion of Galls either before or after. Third- 
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Y, he recemmends for ſuch Experiments, the 
Aſtringent farts of Plants, or Animal, or ef- 
pecially Mineral Subſtances. | 4 
ge IX. Ia the Twelfth Chapter he tells ue, that the 
Natural State of Bodies varies according to the | 
difſcrence of Climites; ſo that in ſome Parts 
and Se.;foas, Water in a Natural State is Froze, 
and turned into Ice, and in others it is always 
Fluid. To which he adds, that all violent States 
of Matter are not preternatural, it being a com- 
mon-Error, that nothing violent is durable, the 
atmoſphere we live in being always in a for- 
ced or compreſſed State. 
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"1a the Thirteenth Chapter, Mr. Boyles Pneu- $e#. x. 


matick Engin is deſcribed, and ſeveral Experi- 
ments tryed with it: which ſne w, that the Air 
acts upon moſt Bod ies by Virtue of it's prin- 
gineſs, which inclines it always to expand; 
and by it's Weight; ſo that it gravitates on Bo- 
dies below it, according to the weight of the 
incumbent Pillar of the Air. And by this 
Weight it raiſes Mercury, in Weather Glaſſes, 
and Water in Pumps. And by ſeveral Expe- 
riments made in an exhauſted Receiver, it is e- 
vident, that though Gun-Powder will not ex- 
plode without the Preſſure of Air upon it, nor 
will fire burn; yet a Loadſtone externally ap- 
plyed to an exhauſtedReceiver, will have con- 
ſiderable Effects on Bodies contained in it, but 
Sounds are not propagated in Vacue. And he 
further ſhews, that two flat poliſhed Marbles 
will adhere to one another by the help of the 
Compreſſure of the Atmoſphere. And that 
the Weight of theAtmoſphere was able to raiſe 
a hundred Pound Weight tyed to the ſucker of 


a Pump; depreſſed when the Receiver was exhau- 


ſted. To which Experiments he adds, others 
which ſhew, that Filtration is cauſed chicfly by 
the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere 3 and that the 
Proportion betwixt the Weight of Air and Wa- 
ter is as 1 to 338, and that the Proportion of 
Quick-ſilver is as 14000 to 1. He likewiſe 
made ſeveral Experiments and Obſervations, 
to find what Effects the exhauſted Receiver had 
on Animals included ia it, and how long they 
conld live without Air. 
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In the Fourteenth, Fiſteenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeeath Chapters, he continnes a Detence 
of what hath heen delivered in the Preceding, 
and Objections againſt the Erroneous Opinions 
of others, which is continued to theNineteenth. 

In the Nineteenth Chapter he hath deſcri- 
bed an Iuſtrument with which ſeveral Experi- 
ments were tryed, which ſhew, that the ſpring 
of theair alone is able to raiſe Mercury in a 
Tube, and that Attrition only ia an exhauſted 


Receiver is able to produce Heat. And further, 


that the Spring of the Air is able to burſt blad- 
ders, and to raiſe a conſiderable Weight. And 
further, that Mercury can be raiſcd bySuftion no 


higher than the Weight of the Atmoſphere is able 


to impel it. and he ſhews likewiſe to what height 
Mercur) & Water may he raiſed proportionably 
to their ſpecißck Gravity, He further ſhews, 


how to diſcern the Weight of the Atmoſphere 


by the Touch, and how to make portable Ba. 
rometers, and that in an Exhauſted Receiver a 
ſpring may be raiſed without any Difficulty, 
yet when the Air is let in, it will bevioleat- 
Iy depreſſed again, and not ſo eaſily be raiſed 
again. He ſhews al ſo, that the Preſſure of the Air 
makes Cupping Glaſſes Stick. To which he 
adds, a great many more Experiments worthy 
our Curioſity to enquire after. 

The Firſt Chapter of the Second Volum of 
the Epitomy of Mr. Boyle”s Philoſophical Works 
contains feveral Experiments to evince further 
the weight and ſpring of theAir,whence it ap- 
pears, that the aſcent of water in Syringes de- 
pends on the Preſſure of the Air, and that light 
may be produced in Jacuo Boyliano, aud that 


by 
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by a ſmall Qnantity of included Air ia an exhau- 
ſted Receiver, 50 or 60 pounds, or a greater 


weight may be raiſed. 


The Second Chapter contaias Deſcriptions Se. II. 


of ſeveral Engins employed ia ſucceeding Ex- 
periments. 


In the Third Chapter, it appears, that Air 5, III. 


miy be produced ſeveral ways, as from Bread, 
Grapes, Plants, Muſtard, boiled Apples, &.. 
He alſo informs us, how the Producioa of Air 
may be obſtructed, as by Cold, by the Uſe of 
Spirit of Wiae along with the Body included 
in Vacun;or by employing Vinegar, by compreſ- 


ſion, by Water or Leavenzand he further ſhews 


us, that Artificial hath different Effects from 
common Air; alſo, that Air compreſſed varies 
in it's Effects from thoſe of gommon Air. That 
Animals cinnot live in Artificial Air, and that 
the Condenſation of the Air promotes the Con- 
ſumption of combuſtible Matter. Alſo that 
Air is produced from dryed Fruits without any 
Regularity; That Bodies yield as much Air as 
they can, before Putrefaction; That Artificial 
Air may be deſtroyed; That Liquors may be- 
come ſower without an Evapiration of Spirits; 
That fermented Liquors may preſerve Fruit 
That Beef may be preſerved inBeer. And tho? 
Fiſhes afford not ſo much Air as Fleſh ; yet they 
will corrupt, though not affected by the out- 
ward Air, That Butter may be preſerved a 
long time, if not expoſed to External Air, and 
that Sugar does not preſerve Fruit as well as 
fermented Liquors ; and that Fleſh may be kept 
freſh,if kept ig a Receiver ia a ſtrong compre!- 


ſed Air 
He 
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Za further ſhews, that Bodies may be preſer- 
| We 3 long time in Vatuo Boyliano, without boi- 
ing. 7 5 
Tn the Fifth Chapter, he makes it appear, 
that Air may be unfit for Reſpiration, thovgh 
it retains 11's nſual Preſſure, He alſo ſhews us 
by ſeveral Experiments, that ſome ſort of A- 
nimals will live much longer without Air than 
others. i e ge ff 
| my Sixth Chapter he makes Animadver- 
ſions on Mr. Hobb's Problemata deVacko, and 
' ſhews,that the Atmoſphere is the chief Cauſe of 
the Aſcent of Water upon Suction. 
ln the Seventh, he ſhews, the Cauſe of At- 
traction by Suction, ſhewing, that it depends 
chiefly on the External Preſſure of the Atme 
phere, hen thePreſſure of it is taken off the In- 
ternal Surface in the Tube. And that Water 
may be raiſed by Suction, when neither the 
Weight nor Spring of the Air occaſions it's 
Elevation; and Secondly, that the Weight of 
the Atmoſphere is ſufficient to raiſe up Liquor: 
by Suction. 
In the Eighth Chapter, he makes Obſcrva- 
tions and gives Directions about the Barometer. 
And the Ninth contains a Deſcription of a new 
Bareſcope. 
lathe Tenth he ſhews,the admirableRarefaQi. 
on of the Air, without Heat; ſo that it poſſeſ- 
ſes $232 times it's former Dimenſions & ſome- 
times 10000, 
The Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Chapters teach us, that the Duration of the 
Spring of Expanded Air is very conſiderable, 
and that the Air may be compreſſed into an 
| | | | Eighth 
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Eighth Part of it's former Cemenſions, and 
that the Proportion in reſpect of the Degrees 
of Rarefaction and Condenſation is, as, 1 to 


70. 


of Hygraſcopes; and informs us, that the Ge- 
neral uſe is to ſnew the Changes of Air, as to 
moiſture & dryneſs, and the particular Uſe is to 
ſnew the Variations of Weather, the ſame 
Month, Day aad Hour. To inform us, how 


much one ſeaſon is dryer than another, and to 
'ſhew.how the Temper of the Air is altered by 


Winds ftrong or weak, Froſt, Snow or o- 
ther Weather. Allo they help to compare the 
different Temper of Houſes and different 
Roots in the ſame Houſe. They alſo ſhew in 
a Chamber, the Effects of the preſence or ab- 
ſence of Fire in a Chimney or Stow, and dire 
us, how to keep a Chamber ia the ſame 
or any aſſigned Degree of Dryneſs. 


The Fourteenth Chapter ſhews us, the Uſe $:3.x7. 


The Eighteenth Chapter ſhews, the Efficacy S.. XII. 


of the Airs Moiſture in contracting Ropes, 
3 of Timber, and burſting of Marca- 
ites. 


In the Nineteenth Chapter, he gives us an 5-5. XIII. 


Account of ſome unheeded Cauſes of thelnſalu- 
brity or Salubrity of the Air, comprized und er 
the following Propoſitions. Firſt, That it is 
probable, that in ſeveral Places the Salubrity 
or Inſalubrity of the Air in general, may ta a 
great meaſure, depend on Subterraneal Expiru- 
tions, eſpecially ordinary Emiſſions. Secondly, 
It is not improbable, that in ſeveral places Eu- 
demical Diſtempers chiefly,or partly depend on 
pudterrraneous ſteams. Thirdly, that probablj 
| r 4 Epidc· 
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SeF, XV. 


Se. XVI. 


Sect. XVII. 


Seck. I. 


. II. 


Epidemical Diſtempers are in a great meaſure 
occaſioned by Subterraneous Effuvi a. Fourthly, 
It is likely that moſt Diſeaſes called new ones, 
chiefly or concurreatly depend on ſubterrane- 
ou? 'Effluvia. . | 
In the Twentieth and Twenty firſt Chapters, 
he ſhews, that the Air hath ſeveral Latent 


Qualities, occaſioned by the Union and Con- 


junction of other Bodies with it, ſome of which 
may be raiſed by the Sun Beams, alſo he ſays, 
that the Air ſeems to contain all manner of Se- 
minal Principles. 

In the Twenty Second Chapter, he endea- 
vours to improve Artificial Magnets. And in 
the Twenty Third and Fourth Chapters, he 
ſhews, that Magnetical Qualites depend on the 
the Mechanical Conſtruction of the conſtituent 
Parts of a Body, ſince the Effects of Fire will 
alter that Quality, and other concurring Acci- 
co which can only produce Mechanical Et- 

eas. | 

The Twenty Fifth Chapter ſhews by ſeveral 
Experiments, that Tlectricity may be pro- 
duced or deſtroyed Mechanically. 

The Twenty Sixth Chapter contains a Ge- 
neral Hiſtory of the Air, which being 
only Hiſtorical, we ſhall refer the Reader to 


it. 


In the fourth Book of the Epitomy of Mr. 
Boyle's Philoſophical Work, he ſhews, that 


Taſtes may be Mechanically produced. ; 


The Secondand Third Chapters ſhew, that 
Odours and Colours depend on a Mechanical 


1 of the Bodies endowed with ſuch Qua- 
Itles. ; 
e | He 
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ie further gives us an Experimental Hiſtory Se. III. 


of Colours, which ſhews, that Diverſity of 
Colours, frequently imply different Properties 
in Bodies, and that the Perception of Colours, 
depends on a particular Motion given to the 
Spirits in the Retina, and communicated to 
the Brain. As for the Cauſe or Colours, he 
aſſigns it, to the variouſly and differently mo- 
difyed Superficies of Bodies, or the different 
ſuperficial Parts, and their ſituation; and ſome- 
times the Motion of a Body, which enables ic 
to reflect the Rays of Light differently to the 
Eye. 

And as to particular Colours, in the fifthChap- 
ter we are informed, that whiteneſs depends 
on ſuch a ſuperficial Texture, as reflects the 
Rays ofLight not upon another, but npon the 
Eye, reflecting them without Refraction; and 
he further tells us, that the Surfaces of white 
Bodies are ſpecular, and that by changing the 
Texture of the Parts of that Body, it may be 
deprived of that Colour. Blackneſs he ſays, dif- 
fers from White, where the Rays of Light are 
reflected inwards, and not upon the Eye, the 
Protuberant Parts yielding to the [Impreſſion of 
thoſe Lucid Rays. The ſixth and ſeventh Chap- 
ters contain ſeveral Experiments, which ſhew, 
that both Black and W hite may be mechanical- 
ly produced and deſtroyed. 


n the firſt Chapter of the Appendix to the Sg. I. 


| fourth Book of the Epitomy of Mr. Boyle's 
Wagks, we are told, that Cold may be me- 
chanically produced or deſtroyed, by a bare 
Change of Texture, or other Mechanical Al- 
zerations, without ſuppoſing the Ariſtotelian 
* Sabſtantial 
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Subſtantial Forms, or the Hypoſtatical Princi- 

ples of the Chymiſts. LOU 

Sed. II. And that not only Weather-Glaſſes, but 

| our Senſes, may give us fo much JTaformation 

about Cold, by ſeveral Prediſpofitions, and 
the Temper of our Senſories; thus we find it 
colder in the Air , coming out of a hot Bathe, 

| than when only out of a warm Room, &c. 

«2, III. He alfo communicates his Obſer vation a- 
bout the Deficiences of Weather -Glaſſes, &c. 
teaching us how we may learn to improve the 
Uſe of them. 

$2. IV. lle further informs us, that the Cauſe of the 
Condenſation of the Air in Weather-Glaſſes, 
and the Aſcent of Water by Cold, are occaſi- 
oned by the Preſſure of External Air upon the 
Surface of the Water withont the Pipe, and 
overpowering the Internal Spring of the Air 
weakned by Cold. | 

gek., V. The fifth Chapter contains a Natural Hiſto- 
ry of Cold, which being Hiſtorical, we ſhall 
refer the Reader to the Epitomy. 

Se. VI In the ſixth Chapter, he refutes the received 

No tion of Artiperiſtaſis; and in the ſeventh ex- 
amins Mr. Hobbs Doctrin of Cold; the ninth 
and tenth Chapters only contain Hiſtorical 
Truths, for which we refer the Reader to the 
Epitomy, which admitting of no Recapitulati- 
on, we paſs it by, 

Selk. VII. In the Tenth Chapter, he tells us, that Cold 
is a privative Quality, „ roger | on a Priva- 
_ of the Motion of the Parts of a Body*cool- 

ed. 
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* He further ſhews, the great expanſive Force A. VI. 
of Freezing, Water, being able when froſe in a 
- Braſs Cylinder, to raiſe 254 pounds, though 
the Cylinder was none of the largeſt; And he 
further tells us, that a cold Ebullition, of Effer- 
veſcence depends purely on the Texture of the 
fermenting Liquor, EE cogent, 
In the twelfth Chapter, he communicates Se#. IX 
ſeveral Experiments, which evince, that heat 
is occaſioned by, and depends on, a Farioufly 
determined and rapid Motion of the minute 
Parts of the Body eſteemed hot. 
| And in the next, he gives an Account of 2 8. f. x, 
particular ſort of Mercury, which grows hor 
| with Gold. 
He further makes it appear by ſeveral Expe- Ses. XI. 
riments, that the Particles of Fire may be de- 
tained in Metal, and thus add to the weight 
J of it, the next Chapter being full of Experi- 
| ments to the ſame purpoſe. 
He in the next place ſhews, the Per viouſ- seg. XII. 
neſs of Glaſs, to ponderable Parts of Flame, 
and makes it appear, that flime may act as a 
Menſtruum, and make Coalitions with the Bo- 
dies it acts upon. | 
And he further communicates Experiments, Set. XIII. 
ſhewing the Relation betwixt Flame and Air, 
and how difficult it is to produce Flame 
without Air, and impoſſible to preferve it. 
He likewiſe communicates Experiments, ses. XIV, 
ſhewing the Relation betwixt the Air and the 
Hamma Vitalis of Animals, making it appear, 
that it is as impoſſible to preſerve Animals 
without Air, as Flame, | | 
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Sec. XV. In the three ſucceeding Chapters, he hays 
down Experiments to ſhew, that ſhining Fleſh 
and Fiſh, as well as Worms, loſe their lucid- 
neſs, if deptived of the contract of the Air. 
The twenty third Chapter conſiſts of Expe- 
riments made with a Diamond, which ſhone 
in the dark. | 

Seel XVII. The two laſt Chapters give an Account of 
an Aerial and an Icy Noctiluca, their Lucidneſs 
depending on Fumes raiſed by the ſaline Parts 
of the Air, which united with the. Air, affect 
the Eye joyntly. 

Seck. I. The fire firſt Chapters of the fifth Book, Part 
the firſt, prove, that Bodies have only a Re- 
lative Levity uader Water, and that the Air 
affects ſuch Bodies, according to the different 
Weight ofthe Atmoſphere. He likewiſe com- 
municates an Invention, for eſtimating the 
Weight of Water in Water, 

Seck. II. In the next place, he proves the following 
Hydroſtatical Paradoxes by ſeveral Experi- 
ments. I. That in Water and other Fluids, the 
lower Parts are preſſed by the upper. II. That 
a lighter Fluid may weigh upon a heavier. III. 
That if a Body contiguous to the Water, he 
altogether, or partly lower, than the level of 
the ſaid Water, the lower part of the ſaid Body 
will be preſſed upwards by the Water that 
touches it beneath. IV. That in the aſcent of 
Water in Pumps, &c. there needs nothing to 

— raiſe the Water, but a competent weight of 
an External Fluid. V. That the Preſſure of 
an External Fluid, is able to keep an Hetero- 
genous Liquor ſuſpended at the ſame height 


iy ſeveral Pipes, though of diflerent Diameter, 
VI. 
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VI. Ifa Body be placed under Water, it's up- 
permoſt Surface, being paralel to the Horizon, 
let never ſo much Water be on this or that 
ſide the Body, the direct preſſure ſuſtained by 
the Body, is no more than that of a Column of 
Water, having the Horizental Superficies of 
the Body for it's Baſis, and the perpendicular 
depth of the Water for it's height. And ſo 
likewiſe, if the Water that preſſes upon the 
Body, be continued in Pipes, open at both 
ends, the preſſure of the Water is to be eſti- 
mated by the weight of a Pillar of Water, whoſe 
Baſis is equal to the lower Orifice of the Pipe, 
and it's height equal to a perpendicular, ex- 
tending thence to the top of the Water, tho? 
the Pipe be much inclined towards the Hori- 
Zon, or though it be irregularly ſhaped, and 
broader in ſome Parts than the ſaid Orifice. 
VII. A Body immerſed in a Fluid, ſuſtains a 
lateral Preſſure from the Fluid, »which increaſes 
as the depth of the immerſed Body increaſes 
below the Surface of the Fluid, VIII. Water 
may be made to depreſs a Body lighter than 
it ſelf,as well as to buoy it up. IX. Oyl light- 
er than Water, may be kept in Water without 
aſcending. X. The Cauſe of the aſcent of Wa- 
ter in Syphons, and of flowing through them, 
may be explained, without having recourſe to 
Natures abhorrency of a Vacuum. XI. One o 
the molt ſolid Bodies, or moſt ponderous, tho 
near the top of the Water, will ſink by it's 
own weight, yet if it be placed at a greater 
depth, than twenty times it's own thickneſs, it 
will not ſink, if it's deſcent be not aſſiſted by 
dhe weight of incumbent Water, 
| g n 
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Se. UI. la the eighth Chapter, a new Hydroſtatical 


U 


Sec. IV. 


Se8. I. 


Led. II. 


£25. III. 


laſtrument is deſcribed, to eſtimate the diffe- 
rence of Metals in goodneſs. 

In the ninth Chapter, he gives a ſhort Ac- 
count of the increaſe and growth of Metals. 
In the reſt of the Chapters of the firſt Part of 
the fifth Book of the Epitomy, he propoſes a 
Method toeſtimate the goodneſs of ours, and 
alfo of Medicinal Subſtances ; whence it ap- 
pears, that if a Body be-heavier than Chriſtal, 
it muſt contain more or leſs of a Metalline In- 
gredient, as it exceeds that in weight. 
be ſecond Part of the fifth Book, contains 
ſeveral Obſervations and Experiments, both 
Chymical, Medicinal and Phyſical, which ſince 
they contain nothing but hath been before 
taught, and can be repreſented in no leſs Room, 
than in the Epitomy, we ſhall refer the Reader 
thither. | 

The two firſt” Chapters of the third Part of 
the fifth Book of the Epitomy, ſhew, that all 
Gems have once becn in a fluid Form, and owe 
both their Colours and Vertues to Mineral 
Tinctures. | 

He next ſhews, that even ſolid Bodies emit 
Effluvia. 

The fourth Chapter repreſents, the ſtrange 
ſubtlety of Effuvia, a grain of Silver Wire con- 
fiſting of 64800 metalline Parts; and a grain 
of Leaf Gold being diviſible into 2008006, 
Squares. And Filings of Copper will give a 
Tinckure to 613620 times their Bulk of Wa- 
ter. | 
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In the fifth Chapter he repreſents, the great Se. IV. 

Efficacy of Efluviums, as in Lightning, and 
other Effuvia, which affect Human Bodies. 

Next he ſhews, that the Fflwviums of Bodies Sed. V. 
act according to the determinate Nature of the 
Body they are emitted from. 

And in the ſeventh and eighth Chapters, he sed. VI. 
repreſents, that not only Animal, but other 
ſolid Bodies are porous. 1 3 

The two next Chapters, contain a Natural Se. VII. 
Hiſtory of Human Blood, the Contents ot 
which, not admitting of a Recapitulation ia 
much leſs room than the Epitomy, I muſt re- 
fer the Reader thither for an Idea of them. 
The laſt Chapter of the third Volum of the Sg. VIII. 
Epitomy, repreſents, that the Operations of 
Specifick Medicines, are reconcileable to the 
Corpuſcular Philoſophy. W hat he ſays as to the 
Manner of their acting, may be compriſed un- 
der the following Propoſitions. 

Prop. I. Sometimes a ſpecifick Medicine may 
cure, by diſcuſſing or reſolving the Morbifick 
Matter, and by t hat means diſpoſing it for Ex- 
pulſion, by the greater Emunctories of the Body, 
and the Pores of the Skin. | 

Prop. II. Sometimes a Specifick may over- 
power the too Acid, or other immoderate Par- 
ticles that infect the Maſs of Blood, and deſtroy 
their coagulatory, or other Effects. 

Prop. III. Sometimes a Specifick Medicine, 
may be ſerviceable to a Patient, by precipita- 
ting the Morbifick Matter out of the Maſs of 
Blood, or the other Liquors of the Body in 
which it harbours. | 


Prop. 
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Prop. IV. Sometimes a Specifick Medicine 
may work by peculiarly ſtrengthning and che- 


riding the Heart, the part affected, or both. 


Prop. V. Sometimes à Specifick Medicine may 


operate, by producing in the Maſs of Blood a 


diſpoſition, by correQting, expelling, or any 
other fit ways, to ſurmount the Morbifick Mat- 
ter, or other cauſe of the Diſtemper. 

| Prop, VI. Sometimes a Specifick Medicine 
may unite with the Morbifick Matter, and form 
ve tothe Body, tho' 


not ſo eaſily expelled. 
The firſt Chapter of the fourth Volum, en- 
courages the Uſe of ſimple Medicines. Firſt, 
Becauſe we may more eaſily foreſee their Eſſects, 
than the Effects of a Compoſition; and there- 
fore fafer. Serondly, A good Medicine may be 
taken in a greater Quantity without being of- 
ſenſtve; and Thirdly, ſince by that means the 
Effects of the Materia Medica may be ſooner 
brought to aCertainty. The ſecond Chapter 
contains, Hiſtorical Obſervations about Vitia- 
ted Sight. | ban 
The firſt Chapter of the fifth Book contains 
Mr, Boyle's Chymical Works, which ſhew, that 
Chymical Principles are tranſmutable; and 
that a Subſtance eſteemed Homogenious, and 
4 Chymical Principle, may yield very different 
Principles, if ated on by Fire; and that Fire 
is not the true and genuin Anolizer of Bodies, 
ſince it does not ſeparate the Principles» of 
@ Body, but variouſly compounds and alters 
the Texture of a Body it acts upon. And he 
further makes it appear, that the Bodies drawn 


from Subſtances expoſed to the Fire, were not 
pre- exiſtent 
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pre- exiſtent in thoſe Bodies, ia the ſame 
Form. | 0 

The Second Chapter ſhe ws, the Inſuſficiency 
of the Chymical and Ariſtotelian Arguments in 
favour of their Doctrin; and the remaining 
Part of the fifth Book in General evinceth, that 
Chymical Principles are producible, and de- 

end on a Mechanical Structure and Textute 
of Parts; and that the different Subſtances into 
which Bodies are diviſible by Fire are not of a 
pure Elementary Nature; nor is their number 
exactly either 3 or 5. And Laſthy, that there are 
ſeveral Qualities which cannot be refered to a- 
ny of theſe Subſtances. 

In one of the Chapters belonging to the 
Fourth Part of the Fifth Book, he confutes the 
Doctrin of Acid and Alkali, ſhewing the Inſuf- 
ficiency of it. 3 

The Sixth Book, which concludes the Epito- 
my conſiſts of an Abſtrat of ſome of his Phy- 
ſiological Eſſays of the Uſefulneſs of Expert imen- 
tal Philoſophy, of which we can give no ſhor- 
ter Account than is there contained. I 

Thus far we have given a briet and general 
Idea of Mr. Boyle's Writings, both Theo- 
logical and Philoſophical, &c. which are large 
Inſtances, not only of his Wiſdom, but alſo 
of the vaſt Extent ot his Knowledg. His great 
Knowledg in Divinity, was that trueW1ſdom, 
which Solomon fo much prized, and which Mr. 


Boyle ſo much valued, and as that fecured hm 


Everlaſting Happineſs in a future State; ſo the 
other Part of his Knowledg hath acquired bim 
a perpetual Fame on Earth, which will conti- 
nue as long as the World endures, But the 

1 ſmall 
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ſmall hints we have here given of them, are but 
lender Specimens of what his Writings are 
Noble and Valuable Monuments; for what we 
have here ſaid is hut like ſmallShreds or Paterns 
of Cloath, which though they may repreſent 
in fome Meaſure, the value of the reſt, yet 
they appear not with ſo much Beauty as in the 
whole Piece; neyerthelefs they will, in Part 
' Contribute to enlarge the Idea we would form 
of ſo worthy a Promoter and Encoyrager of 
Learning and Knowledg, and theie Samples 
of the Doctrin aud SubjeSs he ſo diligently 
cultivated and ſo much improved, will give us 
a faint view of thoſe Thoughts which ranged 
fo far throngh the Labarinths of Knowledge, 
& ſoared out of the ſight of commonCapacities; 
for, from hence it appears, that he not only 
difcovered the Minute Ingredients of which 
grofler Bodies are formed, but traced the whole 
Chain ot Second Cauſes, from the moſt obvi. 
ous to the moſt ſecret, aud even to the Prima. 
ry and Omaipoteat Cauſe of all Things. He 
was not content with the Fiſtcrical Knowledg 
of the Superficial ſhell and covering of the 
Earth; but penetrated as far as poſſible into 
the moſt taternal and deepeſt recefies both of 
Sea and Land, endeavouring both to know 
Things and treir Natures. He was intimately 
acquainted with the circumabient Parts of the 
Farth, and with all the Properties and Acci- 
dents of:the Armoſphere, from the Superficies of 
our Globeto the utmoſt bounds of our Vortex. 
Nor could he confine his Thoughts to the Nar- 
row Limits of one World, but enlarged and 
extended his Rnowledg to the Spheres above, 


making 
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making hi iſter of 
Sciences worthy his Curioſit 7). 


himſelf Maſter of all valuable Arts and 


And as his Writings are Ieſtimonies of his 25 


Knowled g; ſo likewiſe they are Witneſſes of 
his Indefatigable Iaduſtry; and as one wo 
think it impoſſible for one Man to make 
many Diſcoveries and Improvements in the 
Term of his Life; ſo it is as much ta be admi- 
ted, how he ſhovld be able to proſecute ſo ma- 
ny Studies; and withal make ſo many Obſerya- 
tions and try ſo many Experiments, as are 
diſperſed: through, and every where adorn, his 
Books ; theſe we can only mention here; ſince 
they are only to be juſtly admired by thoſe that 
peruſe his Works; of which we have formerly 
wrote anEpitomy, containing all the Subſtance 
of his Writings, only cleared from unneceſſa- 
ry Circumſtances and Circumlocutions, which 
1 them long and tedious to ſome Rea- 

1990571 ö | | JEN 
Having thus given a brief Account of Mr. 
Boyle's Writings which are Famous all the 
World over; we might reaſonably ſtep to- 
wards the Concluſion of a Life, that by the 
Multitudeof Good Works done in it, might pro- 
bably have an end, ſince one that knew not 
how long he lived, and viewed his Works, 
would think his, Life already prolonged much 
above the common Age of Men; ſince he hath 
done the; Work of a much greater Number of 
Years; yet before we can come to the Period 
of his Noble Courſe, there is ſomething yet 
which we muſt take notice of. 
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The Fame of his Writings had not only 
gained bim Univerſal Applauſe, but general 
Acquaiatance; and every one that was curious, 
coveted and thought it an Honour to be ac- 
quainted, and a much greater to hold Cor- 
ceſpondence at a diſtance with a Man ſo emi- 
nent and univetſally Learned; every one was 
fond of Commanicating what they could, and 
thought it an Honour to have the Liberty to 
make theit Offerings at his Altar; nor was be 
leſs free in Communicating to the World what- 
ever lmprovements he mide, or whatever he 
thought mighr be ſerviceable to Mankind, or 
entertaining to the Curious, whether it were 
ſmall Fragments of his oun Curiofity, or ſuch 
as were handed to him from others, which he 
zeadily Commulicated to the Royal Socie- 
. . Boine Dns ET 


Since then, there are ſeveral Fragments either 


of his own,or thoſe which he received from 0- 
thers, and thought fit to communicate to the 
World, interſperſed thi ough the Tranſactions, 
and which are not taken Notice of in his Works, 
J hope theReader will not think it amiſs, if after 
an Accoant of his more noted Works and 
Writings, which afford the World ſo Noble an 


Entertainment, aud employed a great Part of 


of his Life; we gather t« gether theſe looſeFrag- 
ments, which employed and helped to fill up 
ſome ſmall Intervals; nor may it be improper 
to take Notice of ſich Things in an Account 
of his Life, which he thought worthy to take 
up Perc of his Life whilſt on Earth. 
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And ſince theſe Fragments have little or no 
Relation :to one another; we ſhall not giye out 
ſelves the Trouble to put them in any other 
ones or Order than what they were publiſh- 
ed in. 


The firſt we (hall begio with, is an Obſer- An Accoent 


vation imparted to Mr. Boyle by Mr. David of An- 
Thomas, with an Account of a very odd Mon- Ah Cet. 


ſtrous Calf. The Account is as followeth, A 
Butcher having cauſed a Cow ( which caſt her 
Calf the Year before) to be covered; that 


ſhe might the ſ50ner be fatted, killed her when 


Fat, and opening the Womb which he found 
heavy to admiration,ſaw in it a Calf, which 
had begun to have hair, whoſe hinder Legs had 
no Joynts,and whoſe Tongue was Cerber: like, 
triple, on each fide af his Mouth one, aud one 
in the midſt; detwixt the fore-Legs, and the 
hinder Legs was a great Stone, on which the 
Calf rid; the Sternum or that part of the Breaſt 
where the Ribs lye,was alſo perfectly Stone, and 
the Stone on which it rid, weighed twenty 
Pound and 2 half; the outſide of the Stone 
was of a greeniſh Colour, but ſome Parts of it 
being broken off, it appear'd a perietFree-ſtone. 
To which Accounts he adds, an Obſervation 
touching ſome Particulars further conſiderable. 
Says he, upon the ſtricteſt Enquiry, I fad by 
one, that ſaw the Monſter Calt and Stone, witbin 
four hours after it was cnt out of theCows Belly, 
that the Breaſt of the Calf was nar ſtony, buc 
that the skin of the Breaſt, and between the 
Legs, and ofthe Neck ( which Parts lay on the 
ſmiller end of the Stone) was very much thick- 
or, than on any other Part, and that the Feet 
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of theCalf were ſo parted as tobe like theClaws 
of a Dog. The ſtone I have ſince ſeen, it is 
bigger at the one end than the other; of no 
plain Superficies, but full of little Cayities. The 
ſtone when broken is full of ſmall Pebble ſtones, 
ok an oval Figure, it's Colour is grey like Free- 
ſtone; but tatermixed with Veins of Yellow 
an Beck. © | 
AE in Te next thing, that comes in our way is, 
Nins in- Tome Anatomical Obſervations of Milk tound 
feed off in Veins, inſtead of Blood, aud of Graſs found 


== in the Wind Pipes of Animals. A Curious 


Atte. Perſon wrote not long ſince from Paris, that 


there they had, in the Houſe of a Phyſitian 
ne7ly opened a Man's Vein, wherein they 
found Milk inſtead of Blood. This being im- 
parted to Mr. Boyle at Oxford, bis Anſwer 
was ; That the like Obſervation about white 
Blood, had been made by a Learned Phyſitian 
of his acquaintance, and the thing being by 
him looked upon as remarkable, he was deſi- 
rous to have it very circumſtantially from the 
_ Phyſitian himſelf, before he would ſay more 
OT it. | 

The other Particulars, ſays the Author of the 
Tranſactions, mentioned in the Title of this 
Head, came in a Letter ſent alſo by Mr. Boyle 
in theſe Words, I ſhall acquaint you,that two 
very Iagenious Men, Dr. Clark and Dr. Lower 


were pleaſed to give me an account of pretty 


odd kind of Obſervations. One of them aſſu- 
ring me, that he had ſeveral times, in the Lungs 
of Sheep, found a Conſiderable Quantity of 
Graſs, in we very Stanches of the Aſpera Ar- 
teria; and as other relating to me, that a few 

| | * Weeks 
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Weeks ſince, he and a couple of Phyſitiane, were 
invited to look upon an Ox, that had for two 


or three days, almoſt continually held his neck 


ſtreight up, and was dead of a Diſeaſe, the 
Owner could not conjecture at; whereupon the 
Parts belonging to the Neck and Throat, be- 
ing opened, they found to their Wonder, the 
Aſpera Avteria in it's very Trunk, all ſtaffed 
with Graſs, as if it had been thruſt there by 
main force, which gives a juſt Cauſe of Mar. 
velling and Enquiry,both how ſuch a Quantity 
of Graſs ſhould get in there, and how b. ing 
there ſuch an Animal could live with it ſo 
long, | 
in another of the Philoſophical TranſaRi- 
ons Mr. Boyle gives a further Account of ag 


Obſervation about white lood, which is this; 


I have at length according to your deſire re- 
ceived from the Ingenious Dr. Lower, an Ac- 
count in Writing of the Obſervations about 
Chile found in the Blood; which though you 
may thinbſtrange, agrees well with ſome Ex- 

eriments of his and mine, not now to be 
mentioned. The Relation though ſhort com- 
prizing the main Particulars of what he had 
more fully told me in Diſcourſe, 1 ſhall give 
yon with little or no Variation irom his own 
Words. 

A Maid after Eating a good Breakfaſt about 
ſeven in the Morning, was let Blood about e- 
leyen the ſame Day in her Foot; the firſt 
Blood was received in a Porringer, and with- 
in a little while it turned very white; the 
next Blood was received in a Sawcer, which 
turned — like the White of 
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a Cuſtard, within five or ſix hours after; the 
Php ſitian changed to ſee both; and that in the 


Porringer was half Blood and half Chy le, ſwim- 
ing upon it like Serum as white as Milk, and 


that in the Sawcer all Chyle, without the leaſt 


appearance of a wp of Blood; and when he 
heated them diſtinctiy over a gentle Fire, they 


both hardned ; as the White of an Egg, when 


it is heated, or juſt as the Serum of the Blood 


doth when it is heated, but far, more White. 
This Maid was then in Good Health, and only 
let Blood, becauſe ſhe never had her Courſes, 
yet of à very Florid Clear Complexi- 


Of che In- 
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Ad as Mr. Boyle was curious in all manner 
of Obſervations, which might illuſtrate the 
Works of Nature; ſo his Fame and great Cu- 
rioſity, not only led him into the acquaintance 


_ of other ingenious Men of all Faculties and 
Sciences, but ſcarce any thing curious was done, 


which was not communicated to him, or which 
he had not a hand in; how far he was concer n- 


ed in that Noble Experiment of the Infuſion 


of Liquors immediately into the Maſs of Blood, 
appears, from the Account of the Riſe and 
Attempts of a way to conveigh Liquors imme- 
diately into the Maſs of Blood, firſt propoſed 
by Dr. Wren. The Account givea in the Phj- 
loſophical Tranſactious is as follows, Whereas 
there have lately appeared in Publick, ſome 
Books, printed beyond Seas, treating of the 
way of injecting Liquors into Veins, in which 
Books, the Original of that Invention ſeems 
to be aſcribed to others, beſides him to whom 
it belongs; it will not be thought amiſs, if 

ſome- 
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ſmething be ſaid, whereby the true Inventors 
Right, may be beyond Exception, aſſerted and 
preſerved, To which end, there will need no 
more, than barely torepreſent, the time when, 
and the place where, and among whom, it was 
firſt ſtarted and put to tryal. To jayn all theſe 
Circamſtances together, it's notorious, that at 
leaſt fix Years ſince, (which was 1659 ) before 
i; was heard of,thatany one did pretend'to have 
ſo much as thought of it; the Learned and 
Ingenious Dr. Chriſtopher Viren, did propoſe in 
the Univerſity of Oxford, (where he is now 
the worthy Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, 
and where very many curious Perſons are rea- 
dy to atteſt this Relation) to that noble Bene. 
factor to Experimental Philoſophy Mr. Boyle, 
Dr. Wilkins, and other deſerving Perſons, that 
he thought he could eaſily conti ive a way, to 
conveigh any Liquid Thing immediately into 
the Maſs of Blood, viz. by making Ligatures 
on the Veins, and then opening them on the 
ſide of the Ligature towards the Heart, and 
by putting into them ſlender Syringes.or Quils 
faſtened to Bladders in the manner of Clyſter- 
Pipes, containing the matter to be injected; 
performing that Operation upon pretty big 
and lean Dogs, that the Veſſels might be large 
enough and eaſily acceſſible. 
This Propoſition being made, Mr. Beyle 
ſoon gave order for an Apparatus, to put it to 
Experiment, wherein at ſeveral Times, upon 
ſeyeral Dogs, Opium, and the Infuſion of Cro- 
cus Metallorum, were injected into that part of 
the hind Legs of thoſe Animals, whence the 
larger Veſſels, that carry the Blood, are moſt 
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eafily taken hold of, whereof the Succeſs was, 
that the Opium being ſoon circulated into the 
Brain, did within a ſhort time ſtupify, thongh 
not kill the Bog; but a large Doſe of the Cro. 
cus Metaltorum, made another Dog vomit up 
Life and al). 45 
Aercuria! The next Fragment we meet with, in the 
O5/erveti= Philoſophical Tranſactions relating to Mr, 
_— Boyle, is in a Relation of ſome Mercurial Ob- 
futts. ſervations and their Reſults; ſays the Author 
| of the Tranſactions, Modern Philoſophers, ta 
avoid Circumlocutions, call that Inſtrument, 
wherein a Cylinder of Quickſilver of between 
28 and 31 Inches in Altitude, is kept, ſuſpend- 
ed after the manner of the Torrecellian Expe- 
riment, a Barometer or Baroſcope, firſt made 
publick, by that Noble Searcher of Nature, 
Mr. Boyle, and imployed by him and others, 
to detect all the minute variations in the 
prefſure and weight of the Armoſphere. For 
the more curious and nice diſtinguiſhing of 
which - ſmall changes, Mr. Hook in the Pre- 
tace to his Micregraphy, hath deſcribed ſuch 
an Inſtrument with a Wheel contrived by 
himſelf, and by theſe two laſt Years Tryals of 
it, conſtantly found moſt exact for that Pur- 
poſe; which being ſo accurate and not difficult 
to be made, is very deſirable, that thoſe who 
have a Genius and Opportunities of making 
Obſervations of this kind, would furniſh them. 
ſelves with ſuch of theſe Inſtruments, as were 
exactly made and adjuſted, according to the 
Method delivered in the newly mentioned 
Place. | 
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To fay ſomething of the Obſervations made 
by this Inſtrument, and withal to excite ſtudi- 
tious Naturalifts, to a ſedulous proſecution of 
| the Came, the Reader may firſt take Notice, that 
| the lately named Mr. Boyle hath, (as himſelf 
did intimate not long ſince to the Author of 
| theſe TraQs) already made divers Oblervati. 
ons of this kind, in the Year 1659 and 1660 
24 before any others were publick, or by him- 
ſelf ſo much as heard of, though he hath hi- 
IR therto forborn todivulge them, becauſe of ſome 
other Papers ( in whoſe Company they were 
to appear,) which being hindered by other 
Studies and Employments, he hath not yet fi- 
niſhed. 

And as a further Inſtance of the extraordi- 
nary Uſefulneſs of this Invention, and the Ho- 
nour and Eſteem, Mr. Boyle obtained by that, as 
well as the reſt of his Performances, we ſhall add 
what the Learned Dr. Beal ſays on this Occa- 
ſion, ſays the Author of the Tranſactions, next 
that, beſides ſeveral others, who, ſince I have 
bad the Curioſity of making ſuch Obſervations, 
the worthy and inquilitive Dr. John Beal is do- 
ing bis part with much aſſidvity, — but 
what is to our preſent purpoſe is, the Honou- 
rable Character he gives Mr. Boyle, who is 
mentioned with peculiarMarks of Eſteem by all 
Learned Men, — The ſaid Dr. is ſo much 
pleaſed with the Diſcovery already made by 
the help of this Inſtrument, that he thinks is 
to be one of the moſt wonderful that ever was 
in the World, if we ſpeak of ſtrangeneſs and 
juſt wonder, and of Philoſophical Importance, 
ſeparate from the Intereſt of Lucre. For ſays 


he, 
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he, (in one of his Letters, ) who could ever ex- 


pect, that we Men ſhould find an Art, to weigh 
al} tae Air that hangs over our Heads, in all 
the Changes of it, and as it were to weigh, and 
to diſtinyviſh by weight, the Winds and the 
Clouds? Or, who did believe, that by palpa- 
ble Evidence, we ſhould be able to prove the 
fereneſt Air to be moſt heavy, and the thickeſt 
Air, and when darkeſt Clouds hang neareſt 
ns, ready to diſfolve or dropping, then to be 
lighteſt. And though, ( /o he gaes en) we can- 
not yet reach to all the Uſes and Applications 
of it; yet we ſhould be entertained for a while, 
by the truly honourable Mr. Boyle, as the lead- 
ing Perfon herein, upon the delight and won- 
der. To me, ſays he, it's a wonderful delight, 
that I have always in my ſtudy before my Eye 
fuck a curious Ballince. 

And in another of the Tranſitions, the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle is mentioned with no leſs 
regard to his worthy Invention. Says the Au- 
thor, We ſhall begin this ſecond Year of our 
Publications in this kind, with a few more par- 
ticular Obſervations upon the Ballance of the 
Air, as they are moſt happily invented and di- 
rected by Mr. Boyle, and deſerve to be proſe- 
cuted with care and diligence all the World 
over. 

From hence itappears, how much the World 
is obliged to the Honourable Mr. Boyle, for 
that happy lavention, both ſo pleaſant and 
uſeful; the next thing, we ſhall take Notice of, 
that occurs, is, a Confirmation of an Account 
of an Earthquake near Oxford, and the Conco- 
mitants thereof, which came from the Noble 
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Mr: Boyle in a Letter to the Publiſher, which 
is the following. As to the Earthquake, your 
Curioſity about it makes me ſorry, that though 
| think; 1 was the firſt, that gave Notice of it 
to ſeveral of the Virtuoſi at Oxford ; yet the 
Account I can ſead. you about it, is not fo muti 
of the thing it ſelf, as about the Changes of 
the Alr, that accompanied it, to inform you 
of which l muſt relate to you, that riding one 
Evening ſomewhat late betwixt Oxford and a 


Lodging, I have at a place, four miles diſtant 


from it, the Weathet having been for a pretty 
while Froſty, I ſound the Wind fo very Cold, 
that it reduced me to put on ſome - Defenfives 


ga gainſt it, which I never ſince, nor if { forget 


not, all the foregoing Part of the Winter was 
obliged to make uſe of. My unwillingneſs to 
ſtay long in ſotrovbleſom a Cold, which con- 
tinued very piercing till I had got half way 
homewards, did put me upon Galloping at no 
very eaſy rate; and yet before I could get to 
my Lodgings. I found the Wind turned and 
the Rain falling, which conſidering the ſhort- 
neſs of the time, and that this Accident was 
preceded by a ſetled Froſt, was ſur prizing to 
me, and induced me to mention it at my re- 
turn, as one of the greateſt and fuddeneſt Alte- 
rations of Air, I had ever obſerved. And 
what Changes I found have been taken Notice 


of in the Gravity of the Air at the ſame time 


by that Accurate Obſerver, Dr. Wallis, who 
then ſuſpected nothing of what followed, as 1 
ſuppoſe he hath ere this told you himſelf.jSoon 
after, by my gueſs about an hour, there was 
a manifeſt trembling in the Houſe,where | was 

( which 
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( which ſtands high in Compariſon of Oxford, 
But it was not there ſo great, but that I, who 
chanced to have my Thoughts buſied enough 
ia other Matters than the Weather, ſhould not 
have taken Notice of it as an Earthquake, but 
have imputed it to ſome other Cauſe, if one 
that you know, whole hand is imployed in this 
Paper, and begins to be a diligentObſerver of 
Natural things, had not advertifed me of it, 
as being taken Notice of by him and the reſt of 
the People of the Houſe. And ſoon after, there 
happened a brisk Storm, whereupon J ſent to 
make Enquiry at a place called Brill, which 
ſtanding upon much higher Ground, I ſuppoſed 
might be more obnoxious to the Effects of the 
Earthquake (of which had I had any ſuſpicion of 
it, having been formerly in one, near the 
Lecus Lemanus, would have made me the more 
abſervant) But the Perſon I fent to, diſabled 
by Sickneſs to come over to me, writ, me a 
Ticket, whoſe >ubſtance was. That the Earth- 

uake was there much more conſiderable thaa 
where | lodged, and that a Gentleman's Houſe 
whom he names, the Houſe trembled very 


much, ſo as to make the Stones manifeſtly to 


move to and fro in the Parlour, to the great 
amazement and fi ight of all the Family. The 
Hill whereon this Brill ſtands, I have obſerved 
to be very well ſtored with Mineral Subſtances 
of ſeveral kinds, and from thence, 1 have been 
informed by others, that this Earthquake, rea- 
ched a good many Miles. But I have neither 


leiſure nor inclination to entertain you with 


uncertain reports of the extent and other cir- 
cumſtances, eſpecially ,fincea little further time 
af 
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an Enquiry may enable me to give you a better 
Warranted Account. 


The next thing worthy our Notice, and orſeusri- 
communicated by Mr. Boyle to the Royal So- ons andbi- 
ciety, is ſome Obſervations and Directions a- fe. 
bout the Barometer. As to the Barometric al 3 
Obſervations you gueſſed right, that when I 2. 
ſaw thoſe of the Learned and Inquifitive Dr. 
Beal, I had not mine by me; yet ſince by the 


Communication you have made Publick, it's 
probable, that divers ingenious Men will be 
invited to attempt the like Obſervations, I 


ſhall, notwithſtanding my preſent haſte, men- 
tion to you ſomeParticulars, which perhaps will 


Not appear unſeaſonable, that came into my 
Mind upon the Reading of what you have pre- 

ſented the Curiovs. 2 11 
When I did, as you may remember, ſome 
Years ago publickly expreſs and deſire, that 
ſome Inquiſitive Men would make Baroſcopical 
Obſervations in ſeveral parts of England, if 
not in foreign Countries, and to aſſiſt them to 
do ſo, preſented ſome of my Friends with the 
neceſlary Inſtruments, the declared Reaſon of 
my deſiring this Correſpondence, was amongſt 
other things, that by comparing Notes, the Ex- 
tent of the Atmoſpherical Changes, in point of 
Weight, might be the better eſtimated. But 
having not hitherto received ſome Accounts, 
that I hoped for, I ſhall now, without ſtaying 
for them intimate to you, that it will be very 
convenient, that the Obſervers not only take 
Notice of the Day, but as near as they can of the 
Hour, wherein the height of the Mercurial Cy- 
linder was obſerved ; for 1 have often * 
that 
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that within leſs than the com paſs of one Day, 
or perhaps half a Day, the Altitude of it, hath 


o conſiderably varyed; as to make it in many 
e Caſes diffi-ult to conclude any thing certainly 
tom Ohiervatioas, that agree but in the Day. 
It will be requiſice alſo, that the Obſervers 
give Notice of the Scituation of the —— 


where: their Barometers ſtand; not only be- 
| 1 it will aſſiſt Men to judge, whether the 
loſfryments were duly. perfected; but princi- 
pally, becauſe that though the Baroſcope be 
good, nay, becauſe it is ſo, the Obſervations 
will much diſagree, even when the Armoſphere 
is ia the ſame ſtate as to Weight, if one of the 
Iaſtrumeats ſtand in a conſiderable higher part 

of the Coyntry than the other. 
To confirm both the foregoing Admoniti- 
ens, L mult now inform you, that having in 
theſe Parts two Lodgings, the one at Oxford, 
which you know ſtands in a Bottom at the 
Thames ſide, and the other at a place four 
Miles thence, ſeated upon a moderate Hill, I 
fonnd by comparing two Baroſcopes, that! 
made, the one at Oxford, and the other at 
Stanton St. Johns, that though the former be 
very good, and hath been noted for ſuch, du- 
ring ſome Years, and the later was carefully 
filled ; yet by Reaſon, that in the higher place, 
the incumbent Part of the Armoſphere muſt be 
lighter than in the lower, there is almoſt al- 
ways 20T 3 eighths of an Inch difference be- 
twixt them. And having ſometimes ordered 
my Seryant to take Notice of the Diſparity, 
and divers times carefully obſerved it my ſelf, 
when I paſſed to and fro betwixt Oxford and 
St ant on 
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Stanton, and the other did, as it were, by com- 
mon conſent to riſe and fall together, ſo 
as that in the former, the Mercury was uſually 
43 higher than in the later. 

Which Obſervations may teach us, that the 


Subterraneous ſteams which aſcend into the 


Air, or the other Cauſes of the varying weight 
of the Atmoſphere, do many times, and at leaſt 
in ſome places, uniformly enough effect the 
Air, to a greater height, then till I had made 
this Tryal, I durſt conclude. | 
But as moſt of the Barometrical Obſervati- 
ons are Subject to acceptions, ſo 1 found the 
formerly mentioned to be; for, to omit leſſer 
variations , riding one Evening from Oxford 
to Stanton, and having before [took Horſe, 
looked upon the Baroſcope in the former of 
theſe two places, I was ſomewhat ſurprized 
to find at my coming to the later , that in pla- 
ces no further diſtant, and notwithſtanding 
the ſhortneſs of the time ( which was but an 
hour and a half, if ſo much) the Barometer at 
Stanton was ſhort of it's uſual diſtance from the 
other, near a quarter of an Inch, though the 
weather being fair and calm, there appeared 
nothing of manifeſt Change in the Air, to 
which I could afcribe ſo great a Variation; 
and though alſo ſince that time, the Mercury 
in the two Inſtruments, hath for the moſt 
Part proceeded to rife and fall as be- 
fore. | 
And theſe being the only Obſervations 1 
have yet met with, wherein Baroſcopes at ſome 
dNtanse of Place and Difference of height, 
have been compared (though I cannot _ 
hs | x lend 
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ſend you the Reflections I have now made up. 


on them) as the opportunity I have had to 


make them my ſelf, rendered them not unplea- 
ſant to me, ſo perbapstheNovelty will xeep them 


n I — 
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from being unwelcom to you. And 1 confeſs | 


I have had ſome flying ſuſpitions, that the odd 


Phenomena of the Baroſcope, which have hi- 


therto more poſed than inſtructed us, may in 
time, ita competent Number of Correſpon- 


dents dodiligently proſecute the Inquiries ( el- Þ 


pecially with Baroſcopes accommodated with 


Mr Hook's ingenious Additions) make Men ſome ' 


Luciterous Diſcoveries, that poſlibly we do 
not yet dream of, 

I kaow not, whether it will be worth while 
fo add, that ſince | was obliged to leave Lon- 
don, | have been put upon ſo many leſſer re- 
moves, that 1 have not been able to make 
Baroſcopical Obſervations with ſuch a conſtan- 
Cy, as | have wiſhed ; but as far as 1 remem- 
ber, the Quick-ſilver hath been for the moſt 


Part ſo high, as to invite me to take Notice of || 


it, and to delire you to do me the favour to en- 
quire amongſt your Correſpondents, whether 


they have obſerved the ſame things. For it 


they have, this laſting (though not uninter. 
rupted ) Altitude of theQuick-filver happening, 


. whea the Seaſons of the Year have been extra 
ordinary dry ( ſo muchas to become a gric- - 
vance, and to dry up as one of the late Gazets 
informs us, ſome Springs near Weibmouth, | 


that uſed to run conſtantly ) it may be worth 


Inquiry, whether theſe obſtinate Nroughts,may | 


not by cleaving of the Ground too deep, and 
making it alſo in ſome places more Porous, and 
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as it were Spungy, give a more copious Vent 
then is uſual to Subterrancous Ste ms, which 
aſcending into the Air increaſe the Gravity of 
it. TheInducements 1 have to propoſe this 
Inquiry, 1 maſt not now ſtay to mention; but 
perhaps if the Obſervation holds, it may prove 
not uſeleſs in Reference to ſome Diſea- 
ſes. 

Perhaps it will be needleſs to put you in mind 
of directing thoſe Virtuoſi, that may deſire your 
Inſtructions about Baroſcopes to ſet down in 
their Diaries, not only the Day of the Month, 


'and Hour of the Day, when the Mercuries 


height is taken; but in a diſtin& Column, the 


Weather, eſpecially the Winds both as to the 


Quarters, wheace they blow ( though that be 
not always ſo eaſy nor neceſſary) and as to the 
violence or remiſneſs, wherewith they blow. 
For though it be more difficult than one would 


think, to ſettle any General Rule, about the 


riſing and falling of the Quick ſilver, yet 
in theſe Parts, one of thoſe, that ſeem to hold 
ofteneſt is, that when high Winds blow, the 
Mercury is the lower; yet that it (elf does 
ſometimes fail; for this very day, though on 
that Hill, where 1 am, the ſomewhat Weſterly 
Winds,have been bluſtering enough zjyet ever 
ſince Morning, the Quick-filver hath been 
riſing, and is now riſen 4 of an lack. 

1 had thought to add ſomething about ano- 
ther kind of Baroſcope, but inferior to that 
inuſe ——ſo for that Letter; to which the 


| Publiſher of the Tranſactions adds, ſince which 


time another from the Noble Obſerver inti- 
mates: That as for that cauſe of the height — 
. 33 the 
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the Qnick- ſilver in draughts, which by him, is 


fuſpected to be the Elevation ot Steams from 


the Cruſt or Superficial Farts cf the Earth, 
which by little and little may add to the weight 
er the Armeſphere, being not as in other ſeaſons, 
carryed down from time to time by the falling 
Raids, it agrees not ill with what he hath had 


ſince occaſion to obſerve; for whereas about 
arch 12th. at Oxſerd, the Quick- ſilver was 
higher thau for ought he knew, had been yet 


obſerved in Eng land, vix above % above 30 In- 


ches, upon the firſt conſiderable Showers that 
ba ve inte cepted our long drought, as he af- 


firms, he toretold divers hours before, that the 


- Quick- filver-would be very low (a bluſtering 


4 Way of 
prejerving - 


Birds, &c: 


Wind concurzing with the Rain) ſo he found 
it at Stanton to fall 3 below a9. | 
The next Fragment we ſhall take Notice of, 
which Mr. Zeyle Communicated to the Royal 
Society is, a way Of preſerving Birds taken 
out of the Egg and other ſmall Farus's, the 
Letter is as followeth. The time of the Year 
invites me to intimate to you, that amongſt 
the other uſcs of the Experiment, long ſince 
pteſented the Society of preſerving Whelps ta- 
ken out of theDams Womb and other Fctus's, or 
Parts of them in Spirit of Wine, I remember, 
1 did. when I was Sollicitous to obferve the 
Proceſs of Nature, in the Formation of a Chick, 
open Hens Eggs, ſome at ſuch à Day, and ſome 
at other Days, after the beginning of the In- 
cubat ion, and carefully taking out theEmbroy's, 
embalmed each of them in a diſtinct Glaſs 


Cvhich is to be carefully ſtopped) in Spirit of 


Wine, which I did, that ſo! might have them 
in 
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1a readineſs, to make on them at any time the 
Obſervations I thought them capable of afford- 
iog, and to let my Friends at other Seaſons af 
Year ſee, both the different Appearances of the 
Chick at the third, fourth, ſeventh, fourteenth, 
and other days, after the Eggs had been ſat on; 
and eſpecially ſome particulars not obyicus iu 
Chickens that go about, as the hanging of the 
Guts out of the Abdomen, &c. How long the 
tender Embryo of the Chick ſoon after the Pan- 
Fum Salidens is diſcoverable, and « hilſt the Bo. 
dy ſeems but a little Organized Gelly,and ſome 
while after that will be this way preſet ved, with 
out being too much ſhrivelled up, ] was hin- 
dred by ſome Miſchances to ſatisfy my ſelf; 
but when the Furns's | took out, were fo per- 
fectly formed as they were wont to be about the 
ſeventh day, and atter, they ſo well retained 
their ſhape and bulk, as to make me not repent 
of my Curioſity; and ſome of thoſe I did very 
early this Spring, 1 can yet ſhew you. 1 Know 
have mentioned an eaſy Application of what 
I ſome Years ſince made publick enough; but 
yet not finding it to have been made by any o- 
ther, and being perſwaded by Experience, that 
it may be extended to other Fey's, which this 
Seaſon (the Spring) is time to mike proviſion 
of, 1 think the Advertiſement will not prove 
unſeaſonable to ſome of our Friends, tho being 
now in haſte, and having now in my thoughts 
divers Particulars, relating to this way of pre- 
ſerving Birds taken out of the Egg, and other 
ſmall Fetus, 1 muſt content my ſelf to have 
mentioned that which is Eſſential, leaving di. 
vers other things, which a little Practice may 

t 3 teach 
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te ch the Curious unmentioned. Notwith- 
ſta ding which, 1 muſt not omit theſe two Cir- 
cunſtances, the one, that when the Chick was 
grown big, before l took it out of the Egg, |! 
have, butnot conſtantly, mingled with theSpirit 
of Wine, a little Spirit of Sal Armoniack, made 
by the help of Quick- Iime. which Spirit 1 chooſe, 
becauſe, though it abounds in a Salt not ſowr, 
but urinous, yet 1 never obſerved it ( how 
ſtrong ſoever 1 made it) to coagulate Spirit of 
Wine. The other Circumſtance is, that 1 ufu- 
ally found it convenient, to let the little Ani- 
mals 1 meant to embalm lye for a little while in 
ordinary Spirit of Wine, to waſh off the looſer 
filth, that is wont to adhere to theChick, when 
taken out of the Egg, and then having put ei- 
ther the firſt kind of Spirit, or better upon the 
ſame Bird, I ſuffered it to ſoak ſome hours (per- 
haps ſome days Pro re nata) therein, that the 
Liquor, having drawn as it were whatTinQure 
it could, the Fetus being removed into more 
pure and well dephlegmed Spirit of Wine, might 
not diſcolour it, but leave it almoſt as limpid 
as before it was put in. 


— 


Inew lin! The next thing we ſhall take Notice of is, an 
Paroſcope · Account of a new kind of Baroſcope, which 


may be called Statical; and of ſome advantages 
and conveniences it hath above the Mercurial 


communicated ſome while ſince, by the Ho- 


nourable Nobert Beyle, which is this; as for the 


new kind of Baroſcope, which not long ago! 
intimated to you, that my haſte would not per- 


mit me to give you an Account of, ſince your 
Letters acquaint me, that you ſtill deſign a Com- 
mynicating to the Curious as much Information 
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as may be, in reference to Bar oſcopes, 1 ſhall 
venture to ſend you ſome Account of what 1 
did but name, in my former Letter to you. 

Though by a paſſage you meet with in the 
19th. and 20th. Pages, of my Thermometri- 
cal Experiments and Thoughts, you may find, 
that I did ſome Years ago, think upon this 
new kind of Baroſcopes; yet the changes of 
the Armeſphere's weight, not happening to be 
then ſuch as I wiſhed, and being unwilling to 
deprive my ſelf of all other Uſe of the exacteſt 
Ballance, that I, or perhaps avy Man ever had, 
I confeſs to you, that ſucceſſive Avocations 
put this Attempt for two or three Years out of 
my Thoughts, till afterwards returning to a 
place, where | chanced to find two or three 
pair of Scales, I had left there, the ſight of 
them brought it into my Mind; and though 1 
was then unable to procure exacter, yet my 
deſire to make the Experiment ſome amends, 
for ſo long a neglect, put me upon conſidering, 
that if I provided a Glaſs Bubble, more than 
ordinary large and light, even ſuch Ballances 
as thoſe, might in ſome meaſure perform, what 
I had tryed with the ſtrangely nice ones a- 
bove mentioned. 

I cauſed then to be blown at the flame of a 
Lamp, ſome Glaſs Bubbles, as large, thin and 
light, asI could then procure, and chuſing 
amongſt them one, that ſcemed the leaſt unfit 
for my turn, I counterpoiſed it in a pair of 
Scales, that would Jooie their Equilibrium 
with about the 3och. part of a grain, and 
were ſuſpended at a frame. I placed both the 
Ballance and the Frame by a good Baroſcope, 
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from whence ] might learn the preſent weight 
of the Atmoſphere. Then leaving theſe In- 


ftruments together, though the Scales, being 


no nicer then | have expreſſed, were not able 
to ſkew me all the Variations of the Air's 
weight, that appeared in the Mercurial Baro- 
ſcope, yet they did what I expetted, by ſhew- 
iag me variations ao greater, than altered the 
height of Quickſilver half a quarter of an Inch, 
and perhaps much ſmaller than thoſe, Nor 
did 1 doubt, that if 1 had either tender Scales, 
or the means of ſupplying the Experiment with 
convenient Accommodations,l ſhould have diſ- 
cerned far ſmaller Alterations of the weight of 
the Air, ſince I had the pleaſure to ſee the 
Bubble ſometimes in an Xquilibrium, with the 
Counterpoiſe; ſometimes, when the Armeſ- 
phere was high, Preponderate ſo manifeſtly, 
that the Scales being gently ſtirred, ' the Cock 
would play altogether on that fide, at which 
the Bubble was hung; and at other times 
when the Air was heavier) that which at 
the hicſt was but the Counterpoiſe, would pre- 
ponderate, and upon the Motion of the Bal- 


lance, make the Cock vibrate altogether on 


it's ide. And this would continue ſometimes 
many Days together, if the Air ſo long retai- 
ned the ſame Meaſnre of Gravity; and then 
upon other changes, the Bubble would regain 
an Mquilibcium, or a Preponderance; ſo that 
I had oftentimes the ſatisfaction, by looking 
rſt upon the Statical Baroſcope, to foretel, 
whether in the Mercurial Baroſcope the Li- 
quor were high or low. Which;Obfervations, 
though they hold as well in Winter, and * 
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ral times in Summer, as well as in the Spring, 
yet the frequency of their Viciſſitudes (which 
perha ps was but accidental) made them more 
pleaſant in the later of theſe Seaſons. 

So that the Matter of Fact having been made 
out, by variety of repeated Obſervations, and 
by ſometimes comparing ſeveral of thoſe new 
Baroſcopes together, I ſhall add ſome of theſe 
Notes about this Inſtrument, which readily 
occur to my Memory, reſerving the reſt to 
another Opportunity. 

And firf, If the Ground, on which I weat ia 
framing this Baroſcope be demanded, the an- 
ſwer in ſhort may be, 1. That though the 
Glaſs Bubble, and the Glaſs Counterpoiſe, at 
their time of firſt being weighed, be in the 
Air, wherein they both are weighed, exactly 
of the ſame weight, yet they are nothing near 
of the ſame bulk; the Bubble, by reaſon of 
it's capacious Cavity ( which contains nothing 
but Air, . or ſomething leſs than Air, ) being 
perhaps a hundred or two hundred times ( for 
1 have not conveniency to meaſure them) 
bigger than the Metalline Counterpoiſe. 2. 
That according to a Hydroſtatical Law, if 
two Bodies of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, 
come to be weighed in another Medium, they 
will be no longer. Rquiponderant; but if the 
new Medium be heavier, the greater Body, 
as being lighter in Specie, will looſe: more of 
it's weight, than the leſſer, and more compact; 
but if the new: Medium be lighter, than the 
firſt, than the bigger Body will outweigh the 
leſſer. And this diſpatity ariſing from the 
change of Mediums, will be ſo much the great- 
19771 cr, 
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er, by how much the greater [[nequality of 
bulk, there is betwixt the Bodies formerly 
Zquiponderant. 3. That laying theſe two 
together, I conſidered that it would be all one, 
as to the Effect to be produced, whether the Bo- 
dies were weighed in Mediums of different 
Gravity, or in the ſame Medium, in caſe it's 
ſpecifick Gravity were conſiderably altered; 
and conſequently, that ſince it appeared by 
the Baroſcope, that the weight of the Air was 
ſometimes heavier, and ſometimes lighter, the 
Alterations of it, in point of gravity, from the 
weight it was of, at firſt counterpoiſing of 
the Bubble of it, would unequally affect, ſo 
large and hollow a Body, as the Bubble, and 
ſo ſmall and denſe a one as a Metalline Weight. 
And when the Air by an increaſe of Gravity, 
ſhould become a heavier Medium than before, 
it would bouy up theGlaſs more than theCoun- 
ter poiſe, and ifit'grew lighter than it was at 
firſt, would ſuffer the former to preponderate. 
And though our Enxgliſb Air be a thouſand 
times lighter than Water, the difference in 
weight of ſo little Air, as is but equal in bulk 
to a Bubble, ſeemed to give ſmall hopes, that 
it would be ſenſible upon a Ballance, yet by 


making the Bubble very large and light, I ſup- 


poſed and found the Event I have already re- 
lat | 

Secondly, The Hermetically ſeated Bubble 
1 employed, was of the bigneſs of a ſomewhat 
large Orange, and weighed about a Drachm 
and ten Grains. But I thought it very poſyble 
if I had been better furniſhed with Conveni-? 
ences (wherein I afterwards found I was not 
miſtaken ) 


* 
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miſtaken) to make (among many that might 
be expected to miſcarry ) ſome that might 
be preferable to this, either for e or 
Lightneſs, or both; eſpecially, if care be taken, 
that they be not ſealed up whilſt too hot. For 
though one would think, that it were advan- 
tagious to rarify and drive out the Air as much 
as poſſible, becauſe in ſuch ſealed Buhhles the 
Air it ſelf hath a Weight, yet this Advantage 
countervails not the Inconveniences of being 
obliged to increaſe the Weight of the Glaſs, 
which when it includes highly rarityed Air, if 
it be not ſome what ſtronyer, will be broken 
by the preſſure of the external Air, as I have 
ſufficiently tryed. 

Thirdly, 1 would have tryed, whether the 
dryneſs and moiſture of the Air, would have 
in any Meaſurealtered the Weight of the Bub- 
ble, as well as the variation of Gravity pro- 
duced in the Atmoſphere by other Cauſes ; but 
the extraordinarily conſtant abſence of Fogs, 
kept me from making Obſervations of this 
kind, fave, that one Morning early, being told-of 
a Miſt,l ſent to ſee (being my ſelf in Bed) whe- 
ther it made the Air ſo heavy, as to bouy up 
the Bubble, but did not learn, that that Miſt 
had any ſenſible Operation on it. 

Fourthly, By Reaſon of the Difficulties and 
Caſualties, that may happen about the procu- 
ring and preſerving ſuch large and light Bub- 
bles, as 1 have been lately mentioning, it may 
in ſome Caſes prove a Convenience to be in- 
formed ; that 1 have ſometimes, inſtead of one 
ſufficiently large Bubble, made uſe of two, that 
were ſmaller. And though a ſingle Bubble of 
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competent bigneſs be much preferable, by Rea- 
ſon that a far leſs Quantity and Weight of 
Glaſs, is requiſite to comprize an equal Capa- 
city, when the Glaſs is blown into a ſingle 
Bubble, than when it is divided into two; yet 
{ found that the employing of two iiſtead of 
one, did not ſo ill auſwer my Expectations, 
but thay, they may for a need, ſerve the turn, 
inſtead of the other, than which they are more 
eaſy to be procured : And it the Ballance be 
ſtrong enough to bear ſo much Glaſs, without 
being injured « by employing two or a greater 
nvmber of large Bubbles, the Fffc& may be 
more conſpicuous, than if only a ſingle Bub- 
ble be employed. 

This} Inſtrument may be much improved, 
by divers Accommodations; as, | 

Firſt, There may be fitted to the Anſa or 
Cheeks of the Ballance, an arch-of a Circle, 
divided into 15 or 20 Degrees, more or leſs, 
according to the Goodneſs of the Ballance, that 
the Cock reſting overagainſt theſe Diviſions, may 
readily and without calculation, new the Quan- 
tity of the Angle, by which, when the Scales 
propend either way, the Cock declines from 
the Perpendicular, and the Beam from it's Ho- 
rizental Paralleliſm. | | 

Secondly, Thoſe that will be ſo curious, may, 
inſtead of the Ordinary Counterpoiſe of Brafs, 
employ one of Gold, or at leaſt of Lead, where- 
of the later being of equal Weight with the 
Braſs, is leſsin Bulk, and the former amounts 
not to half it's bigneſs. 
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. Thirdly, Theſe Parts of the Ballance that may 
be made of Copper or Braſs, without any pre- 
judice to the Exactneſs, will by being made of 
one of theſe Materials, be leſs ſubject than Steel 
(which yet if well hardened and poliſhed, may 
laſt good, a great while, ) to ruſt with long 
ſtanding. 103 ahem 91 2 

Fourthly, Inſtead of theſe Scales, the Bubble 
may be hung at one end of the Beam, and 
only a Counterpoiſe to it at the other, that the 
Beam. may not be burthened with unneceſſary 
Weight. 8 

.  Fifthly, The whole Inſtrument, if placed 
in a ſmall frame, like a ſquare Lanthorn with 
Glaſs Windows, and a hole at the top for the 
Commerce of the Internal and External Air, 
will be more free from Duſt, and irregular A- 
gitations, to the later of which it will be other 

wiſe ſometimes incident. | 

Siæthly, This Inſtrument being accommo- 
dated with a light Wheel and an Index ( ſuch 
as have been applyed by the excellent Dr. 
Chriſtopher V/ren to open Weather Glaſſes, and 
by the ingenious Mr. Hook to Baroſcopes ) may 
be made to ſhew much more minute Variations 
than otherwiſe. 

Seventhly, And the length of the Beam, and 
exquiſiteneſs of the Ballance, may eaſily with- 
out any of the foregoing helps, and much more 
with them, make the Inſtrument far exacter, 
than any of thoſe | was reduced to employ, 
and to theſe Accommodations, divers others 
may be ſuggeſted, by a farther conſideration 


of the Nature of the thing, and a longer Pra- 
Ctice. . | 


Though 
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Though in ſome ReſpeRs, this Statical Ba- 
roſcope be iaferior to the Mercurial, yet in o- 
thers it hath it's advantages aud convenieaces 
above it. 

And firſt, It confirms ad Oculum our former 


Dod rin, that the falling and riſing of the Mer- 


cury depends upon the varying weight of 
the Atmoſphere; ſince in this Baroſcope it can- 
not be pretended, that a fuga vacui or a funi- 


.calus, is the cauſe of the changes we obſerve, 
- Secondly, It ſhews, that not only the Air hath 


Weight, but a more conſiderable one, than 
ſome Learned Men, who will allow me to 
have proved it hath ſome weight, will admit ; 
ſince even the variation of the weight in ſo 


ſmall a Quantity of weight, as is but equal in 


bulk to an Orange, is manifeſtly diſcoverable 
upon ſuch Ballances, as are none of the niceſt. 
Thirdly, This ſtatical Baroſcope will be often. 
times more portable than the other; for ma- 
ny will find it more eaſy, to procure a good 
pair of Gold Scales, and a Bubble or two, than 
a long Cane ſealed, a quantity of Quickſilver, 
and all the other Requiſites of the Mercurial 
Baroſcope, eſpecially, if we comprize the trou- 
ble and skill, that is requiſite to free the de- 


ſerted part of the Tube from Air. Fourthly, 


And whereas the difficulty of removing the 
Mercurial Inſtrument, hath kept Men from ſo 
much as attempting to do it, even to neigh- 
bouring places; the Eſſential Parts of the Scale 
Baroſcope, for the frame is none of them, may 
very eaſily in a little room be carryed, whi- 
ther ohe will, without the hazard of being 
ſpotted or injured. Fifthly, There is not in 
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ſtatical Baroſcopes, as in the other, a danger 
of uncertainty, as to the goodneſs of the In- 


ſtruments, by reaſon that in theſe, the Air is 


in ſome more and in ſome leſs perfectly exclu- 
ded; whereas in thoſe, that conſideration hath 


no place. And by the way, I have ſometimes 


upon this Account, been able to diſcover by 
our newBaroſcope, that an eſteemed Mercurial 


one, to which 1 compared it, was not well 

' freed from Air. S:xthly, It being as I former- 

I intimated, very poſlible, to diſcover Hy- 
r 


oſtatically, both the bigneſs of the Bubble, 
and the contents of the Cavity, and the weight & 


dimenſions of the Glaſſy Subſtance (which to. 


ether with the included Air, make up the 
ubble ) much may be diſcovered by this In- 
ſtrument, as to the weight ot the Air, ab- 
ſolute or reſpective. For when the Quickſil- 


ver in the Mercurial Baroſcope, is either very 
high or very low, or at a middle ſtation, bring- 


ing the Scale Barometer to an exact Aquili- 
brium (with very minute Diviſions of a Grain) 
you may by watchtully obſerving, when the 
Mercury is riſen or fallen juſt an Inch, or a 
fourth, or half an Inch, and putting in the 
like minute Diviſions of a Grain to the 
lighter Scale, till you have again brought the 
Ballance to an exquiſite Equilibrium, you may, 
Iſay, determin, what known weight in the 
ſtatical Baroſcope,anſwers ſuch determinateAl- 
titudes, of the aſcending and deſcending Quick- 
ſilver, in the Mercurial. And if the Ballance 
be accommodated- with a divided Arch, or a 
Wheel and Index, theſe Obſervations will 
aſſiſt you, for the future, to determinate _ 

qu, 
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dily, by ſeeing the Inclination of the Cock, 
or the degree marked by the Index, what Pol- 
lency the Bubble hath, by the Change of the 
Atmoſpherical Weight, acquired or loſt, Some 


' Obſervations of this Nature, I watchfully made, 


ſometimes putting in a 64th. ſometimes a 32th. 


" ſometimes a 16th. and ſometimes heavier Parts 
of a Grain to the lighter Scale. But one that 


knew not for what Uſes thoſe little Papers 


were, coming to a Window, where my Baro- 


ſcopes ſtood, ſo unluckily ſhook them out of 


the Scales, and confounded them, that he rob- 


bed me of the Opportunity of making the nice 
Obſervations, I intended, though I had the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſeeing they were to be made. 
Seventhly, By this Statical Inſtrument, we may 
be aſſiſted to compare the Mercurial, Baroſcopes 
of ſeyeral places, thou gh never ſo diſtant, and 
to make ſome eſtimates of the Gravities of the 
Air therein, as if for [aſtance, 1 have found 
by Obſervation, that the Bubble 1 employ 
( and one may have divers Bubbles of ſeveral 
ſiZes, that the one may repair any Miſchance, 
that may happen to another) weighed juſt a 
Drachm, when the Mercurial Cylinder was 
at the height of 29+ Inches (which ia ſome 
places l have found a moderate Altitude) and 
that the Addition of the 16th. part of a Grain, 
is requiſite to keep the Bubble in an Æquili- 
brium, when the Mercury is riſen an 8th. or 
any determinate part of an Inch, above the 
former ſtation. When come to another place, 
where there is a Mercurial Barometer, as well 
freed from Air as mine ( for that muſt be ſup- 
poſed ) if taking out my Scale Inſtrument, it 

appears 
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appears to weigh pr«ciicly a Drachm, nd the 
Mercury in the Baroſcope there ſtauds at 294 
Inches, we may conclude, the grayity ot 
the Armo/phere not to be ſenſibly une- 
qual in both thoſe two places, though 
very diſtant. And though there be no 
Baroſcope there, yet if there be an Additional 
weight, as for Inſtance, the 16th Part of a 
grain requiſite to be added to the Bubhle, to 
bring tne Scales to an Æquilibrium, it » ill ap- 
pear, chat this ſecond Place is, at that lime ſo 
much heavier, than the Air at the foi mer place 
was, when Mercury ſtood at 29 + In- 
r 1 019% ee 
But in making ſuch Compariſons, we muſt 
not forget to conſider, the Scituation of the 
ſeveral Places, if we mean to make Fſtimates 
not only of the weight of the Armoſpyere, but 
of the Weight and denſity of the Air For tho' 
the Scales will hen (as has been ſaid ) whether 
there bea differ cuce of weight in the Atmoſ- 
pbere at the two places, yet if one of them be 
in a Vale, or Bottom, and the ether on the Top, 
or ſome elevated Part of the Hill, it is not to 
be expected, that the Armeſphere in this later 
place, ſhould gravitate as much as the At moſ- 
phere in the former, on which a longer illar of 
Air does lean or weigh. 
And the mention | have made of the differing 
Scituation of Places, puts me in mind of ſome- 
thing, that may prove another Uſe of our Sta- 
tical Baroſcope, and which I had thought of 
making Tryal of, but was accidentally hindered 
of the Opportunity of doing it. Namely. that by 
exactly pauſing the Bubble, at the foot of a higtt 
u Steeple 


. 
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Steeple or Hill, and carrying ia a cloſe frame 
tothe Top, one may by the weight requiſite 
to be added to counter poiſe there, bring the 
Beam to it's Horizontal Poſition, obſerve the 
difference of the Weight ofthe Air, at the bottom 
and at the Top; and if the Hill be hig h e- 
.nough, at ſome intermediate Stations. But 
how far this may aſhſt Men, to eftimate the 
abſolute or comparative height of Mountains, 
and other elevated Places; and what other U- 
ſes the lIaſtrument may be put to, when it is 
duly improved; and the Cautions that may be 
requiſite in the ſeveral Caſes, that ſhall be pro- 
poſed, | muſt leave to more Leiſure, and further 
Conſideration. | ben di in 
The next . thing that offers it ſelf, which 
Mr. Boyle communicated to the Royal Soctety, 
is, a new Fiigorifics Experiment ſhewing, 
how a Conſiderable Degree of Cold may be 
ſuddenly produced without the help of Snow, 
Ice, Nail, Wind, or Nitre, and that at any 
time of the Year, you may remember, ſays Mr. 
Boyle, that the ſpring before the laſt, j ſhewed 
2 particular account of a way, wherein by a 


certain Subltance obtained from Sa! Armeniack, 


could preſently produce a conſiderable degree 
of Cold, and that with vddCircumſtanceswithous 
the help of Snow, Ice, Nitre, &c. But that 
Experiment being Difficult and Coſtly enough, 
and deſigned to aftord Men Information and 
Accommodations, I afterwards tryed, what 

ſome more cheap, and facile mixtures of likely 
Bodies with Sal Armoniack would do towards 
the Production of Cold, and afterwards 1 began 

to 
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to conſider, whether to that purpoſe alone (for 
my firſt Experiment was deſigned to exhibit o- 
ther Phenomena too,) thoſe mixtures might.not 
without Inconvenience be omitted ; and I was 
much confirmed in my Conjecture, by an ac- 
cident, which was caſually related to me by 
avery Ingenious Phyſitian of my acquaintance, 
but not to be repeated to you in few. words, 
though he complained he knew not what to 
make of it. Ml N 44% Y 
© Amongſt the ſeveral ways, by which 1 have 
made in frigidating Mixtures with Sal Armoni- 
ack, The moſt ſimple and facile is this; take 
one pound of Powdered Sal Armon. and about 
three Pounds or Pints of Water, put the Salt 
into the Liquor either all together, if your de- 
ſign be to produce aa Increaſe, though but a 
ſhort Coldneſs; or at two or three or four times, 
if you deſire, that the produced Coldneſs 
ſhould rather laſt ſomewhat longer than be ſo 
great. Stir the Powder in the Liquor with 
a Stick or Whale-Bone (or ſome other thing 
that will not be injut'd by the fretting brine,that 
will be made ) to haſten the Diſſolution of the 
Salt, upon the quickneſs of which depends very 
much the Intenſity of the Cold, that will en- 
ſue upon this Experiment; for the clearing up 
- Jas I ſhall annex the following particu» 

Irs. E 1188 TEL} 
* Firſt, That a conſiderable degree of Cold 
is produced by this Operation is very evident, 


Firſt, to the Touch, Secondly, by this, that if 


you make theExperiment, as 1 ſometimes da, in 
a Glaſs Body, or a Tankard, you may obſerve, 
that while the Solution of the Salt 3s * 
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the autſide of the Metalline Veſſel will as high 
as the mixture reaches within, he bedewed 
with a Multitude of little Drops of Water, 28 
it happens hen mixtures of Snow and Salt 
being put into OGlaſſes or other Veſſels, the 

guenus Vapouts that ſmim to and fro in the 
Airs and chance to glide along the ſides of the 
VeiT-ls, are by che Coldaeſs thereof condenſed 
inta Water. Aud ia our Ar moi ack olution 


vod may obſerve, that if you wipe of the dew 


from auy Partietlar Part of the outſide of the 
Vellel, whilſt che Solution does yet vigorouſly 
ge on, it wii quickly collect treſh dew, which 
may ſometimes be Copious enough to run down 
the lides of the Veliel. But Thirdly, the beſt 
and ſureſt way, of finding out the Coldneſs of 
eheMixture, is, that which I ſhewed you by 
pluaging into it a good ſealed Weather-Glaſs, 
kiraiſhed with, Tinted Spirit of Wine, For 
che ball of chis being put iato our Frigorifick 
mixture, the Crimſon Liquor will nimbly e- 
nough deſcend much Lower, than when it was 
kept in the open Air, in common Water of the 
fame Lemper with that, wherein the Sal Armo- 
mack. And if you remove the Glaſs out of 
our mixture into common Water, the Tinged 
Spirit will haſtily enougk re- aſcend for a pretty 
while according to the greater or leſſer time, 
that it continued in the Armoniack Solution. 
And this hath ſucceeded with me, when inſtead 
af removing the Mixture into common Water, 
I removed it into Water newly impregnated 
with Salt- Peter. | 


4 


Secondly, 
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' Secondly, Ne Duration of the Cold produ- 
ced by this. Experiment, depends on feveral 
Circumſtances, as Ff, vpon the Seaſon of 
the Year and the preſem Tem per of the Air ; 
for in Summer and hot Westher, the Cold will 
ſooner decay and expire. Srcondly, upon the 
Quntity of Salt and Water, for if both theſe 
be great, the Effea will be as well more laſt ing 
as more conſiderable. Thirdly, for ongbt 1 
yet know, we may add the Goodneſs and Fu- 
neſs of the particular Parcel of Salt, that is em- 
ployed ; for thovgh it be hird to diſcern before 
hand, which will de the more, and which will 
be the leſs proper, yet ſome Fryals have temp - 
ted me to ſuſpect, that there may be a Coaſt 
derable Diſparity, as to their ſitneſs to produce 
Cold, betwixt Parcels of Salt that are withont 
Scruple, looked upon to be Sa- Armeniacłk; of 
which differeace it were not perhaps very 
difficultto afſizn in probable Reaſons from the 
Nature of the Ingredieats of this —_— 
Concrete, and the * ys of preparing, It. But 
the dur ation of the Cold may be conceived to 
depend alſo. Forrrbly, upon the way of pat- 
ting the Salt into the Water; for if you caſt 
it in all at once, the Water will ſnoner acquite an 
Intenſe Degree of Coldneſs, but it will alſo ſoo- 
ner return to it's former Temper z whereas, if 
you deſire but an luferior degree of that Quali · 
ty, but that it may laſt longer (which will uſu- 
ally be the moſt convenient for the cooling of 
Drinks) then you may put ia the Salt by little 
andlittle, for keeping a long Weather-Glaſs fora 
good while in our impregnated Mixture, I of- 


ten purpoſely tryed, that when the tiactured 
has is ns Spit i 
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Spirit ſabſided but ſlowly, or was at a ſtand» 
by putting in from time to time, twoor three 
Spoonfuls of freſb Salt, and ſtirring the Water 
to quicken the Diſſolution, the Spirit of Wine 
would again deſcend, if it werej at a ſtand 
or riſing, or ſubſide much more ſwiftly than it 
did before. And if you would lengthen the 
Experiment, it may not be æmiſs, that part oſthe 
Sal Ar moni ack be but groſly beaten that it may 
be the longer in diſſolving, and conſequent- 
ly in cooling the Water, Whilſt there are dewy 
drops produced on the outſide of the Veſſel, it's 
a ſign that the Cold within continues pretty 
ſtrong; for when it ceaſes, theſe drops eſpeci - 
ally in warm Weather will by degrees vaniſh. 
But a ſurer way of Meaſuring the Duration of 
the cold is, by removing from time to time 
the ſealed Weather-Glaſs, out of the Saline 
Mixture into the ſame common Water, with 
part of which it was made. And though'it be 
not ealy to determin any thing particularly 
about this Matter; yet it may ſomewhat aſſiſt 
you in your Eſtimates, to be informed, that ! 
have in the Spring by a Good Weather-Glaſs, 
found a ſenſible adventitions Cold, made by a 
Pound of Sal Armoniack at the utmoſt to laſt 
about two or three hours. 

_ Thirdly, To cool drink with this mixture you 
may put them in thin Glaſſes, the thinner the 
better, which (their Orifices being ſtopped, 
and ſtill kept above the Mixture) may be mo- 
ved to and froin it, and then be immediately 
pouredſout to be drunk. Though when the 
Glaſs | employed,was conveniently ſtopped,as 
like a Sugar Loaf, or with a long Neck, 1 found 
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it not amiſs to drink it out of that, without 

ouring it out into any other, which can ſcarce 
be done without leſſening the Coolneſs. The 
refrigeration, if the Glaſs will be convenient 


is quickly performed. And if one have a mind 


to cool his hands, he may readily do it, by ap- 
plying them to the outſide of the Veſſel, that 
contains the refrigarating mixture; by whoſe 
help, pieces of Chriſtal or Bullets for the Cool- 
ing of the Hands of thoſe Patients, to whom it 
may be allowed, may be potently cooled, and 
other ſuch refreſhments may be eaſily procu- 
red. . 
Fourthly, How far Sal Armoniack mingled 
with Sand or Earth, and not diſſolved, but on- 
ly moiſtened with a litte Water ſprinkled on 
it, will keep Bottles of Wine or other Liquors 
more cool than the Earth, or that Sand will do, 
J have not yet had opportunity, by ſufficient 
Tryals tully *o ſatisfie my ſelf, and there- 
fore rekgn that Enquity to the Curi- 
s. (i: | : 1 
Fifthly, For the Cooling of Air and Liquore, 
to adjuſt Weather-Glaſles (to be able to do 
which atall times of the Year, was one of the 
chief Aims that made me bethink my felt ot 
this Experiment) or to give a ſmall Quantit' 
of Beer, &c. a moderate degree of Folded, 
it will not be requſite to employ near ſo much 
asa whole Pound of Sal Armoniackat a time; 
for you may eaſily obſerve by'a ſealed Wea- 
ther-Glaſs, that a very few Ounces, well pow- 
dered and nimbly diſſolved, in about 4 times 
the weight of Water will ſerve well enough for 
== 7ST EET 
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And that you may the leſs ſcruple at this, I 
ſhall tell you, that even before and after Mid- 
ſummer, I have found the Cold producible by 
our Experiment to be conſiderable and uſeful 
for refrigeratingof Drinks, &c. but if the Sal 
Armoniack be of the fitteſt ſort, and if the ſea- 
ſon of the year do make no diſadvantagious 


Difference, the Degree of Cold, that may be 


produced by no more than one Pound, if not 
by leſs, of Sal Armoni ac ł, may within it's own 
Sphere of Activity be much more vehement 
than I preſume you yet imagin, and may af- 
fords us excellent ſtandards to adjuſt ſealed 
Weather-Glaſles by, and for ſeveral other Pur- 
Poſes. For I remember that in the Spring about 
the End of March, or beginning of April, 1 
was able with one pound of Sal Armoniack and 
a r-quiſite proportion of Water, to produce a 
Degree of Cold much greater than was neceſ- 
ſary the preceeding Winter to make it Froſty 
Weather abroad, nay, I was able to produce 
real Ice in ſpace of time almoſt incredibly 
ſhort,, To confirm which particulars, becauſe 
they, will probably ſeem ſtrange to you, I ſhall 
here annex the Tranſcript of an Entry, that 1 
find in a Note Book, of the Phenomenaand ſuc- 
ceſs of one of thoſe-Experiments, asl than tryed 
it, though 1 ſhall be aſhamed to expoſe to your 
Peruſal a thing ſo rudely penn'd; if I did not 
hope, you would conſider, that it was haſtily 
wrote for my own Remembrance. And that 
you may not {top at any thing in the immedi- 
ately anne xed Nate, or the two that follow, it 
will be requiſite to premiſe this Account of the 
ſealed Thermoſcope, which was a good one, 
1 5 wnerewith 
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wherewith theſe Obſervations were made; that 
the length ot the Cylindrical Pipe was is Inch- 
es, the Ball about the bigneſs or a large Wall- 
Nutt, and the Cavity of the Pipe by gueſs, about 
an eight or ninth Part of an [ach Diameter. 
The firſt Experiment is thus regiſtred, 
March the 27. in the ſealed Weather-Glaſs, 
when firſt put into the Water, the tinged Spirit 
reſted at 82 Inches; being ſuffered to ſtay there a 
good waile, and now and then ſt it red to and fro 
in the Water, it deſcended at length a little be- 
neath 74 Inches, then the Sal. Ar moni acꝶ being 
put ia, within about a quarter of an hour or a 
little more, it deſcended to 21 Inches;but before 
that time, in half a quarter of an hour, it began 
manifeſtly to freeze the Vapours and Orops of 
Water on the outſide of the Glaſs, And when 
the frigorifick lower was arrived at the height, 
| ſeveral times found, that Water thinly pla. 
ced on the outſide, whilſt the mixture within 
was nimbly ſtirred up and down, would freeze 
ina quarter of a Minute. At about + of an hour 
after the infrigeratingBody was put in the Ther- 
moſcope, that had been taken out a while be- 
fore, and yet was riſen but to the loweſt freez- 
ing Mark, being again put into the Liquor, fell an 
Inch below the Mark. At about 2+ hours from 
the firſt ſolution of the Salt, I tound the tin- 
cted Liquor to be in the midſt between the 
freezing Marks, whereof there was at 51 Inches 
(at which height when the TinQure reſted, 
it would uſually be ſome, though dut a ſmall 
Froſt abroad) and the other at 45 Inches, which 
was the height to which ſtrong and durable 
Froſts had reduced the Liquor in the Winter. 


At 
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At 3 hours after the beginning of the Operati- ſub 
on, I found not the crimſon Liquor bigher-than wil 
the upper freezing Mark newly mentioned ; ly 
after which it continued to riſe very flowly,for a ; 
bout an hour longer, beyond which time I had lik 
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not occaſion to obſerve it. 21 get 

Thus far the Note Rook, wherein there is cif 
mention made of a Circumſtance, of ſome for- thi 
mer Experiments of the like kind, which I re- ent 
member was very conſpicuous in this newly mr 
recited. For the frigorifick Mixture, having Se: 


been made in a Glaſs Body, witha large and ( 
flattiſh bottom, a quantity of Water which ! yo 
purpoſely ſpilt upoa the Table, was by the O- ne 


peration of the mixture within the Glaſs, made tif 
1 to freeze, and that ſtrongly enough, the bot- thi 
| tom of the Cucurbite to the Table, that ſtag- W 1 
| nant Liquor being turned into folid Ice, that eit 
| continued a conſiderable while unthawed away or 
| and was in ſome places about the thickneſs of be 
| half a Crown Piece. | W 
| Another Obſervation made the ſame ſpring, bit 
| but leſs ſolemn, as meant chieſly to ſhew the tic 
duration of Cold ina high degree, is recorded up 
| in theſe Terms ; The firſt time the ſealed Wea- 1 
ther-Glaſs was put in, before it touched the re 
common Water, it ſtood at 84 having been left uw 
| there a conſiderable while, and once or twice re 
| agitated in the Water, the tincted Liquor ſunk in 
| but to or at the fartheſt g, then the fri- 'T 
gorifick Liquor being put into the Water, with ti 
Circumſtances diſadvantagious enough, in a- G 
| bout half a quarter of an Hour, the tincted cl 
| Liquor fell beneath'7$, and the Thermoſcope al 
| being taken out, and then put in again, an et 


| Four after the Water had beea firſt frigidated, 
[ | ſab ſi 
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ſubſided beneath 5 Incnes, and conſequently 
within r of an Inch of the Mark of the ſtrong- 
ly freezing weather, 

Seventhly, Whereas the grand thing, that is 
like to keep this Experiment from being as 
generally uſeful, as perhaps it will prove lu- 
ciferous, is the dearneſs of Sal. Armeniacł, two 
things may be offered to leſſen this Inconveni- 
ERCE, for firſt, Sal. Armoniach, might be made 
much cheaper, if inſtead of tetching it beyond 
Sea, our Country men made it here at home 
(which it may be eaſily, and 1 am ready to give 
you the receipt, which is no great Secret) but 
next | conſidered, that probably the infrigida- 
ting Vertue of our Mixture, might depend on 


the peculiar Texture of the Sal. Armoniack, 


whereby, whilſt the Water is diſſolving ir 
either ſome frigorifick Particles are extricated 
or excited, or rather ſome Particles which did 
before more agitate the minute Particles of the 
Water, are expelled, or invited out by the am- 
bient Bodies, or come to be clogged in their Mo- 
tion; whence it ſeems reaſonable to expect, that 
upon the reunioa of the ſaline Particles into ſuch 
2 Body, as they had-conftituted before, the 
redintigrated Sal. Armoniack, having near 
upon the ſame Texture, would upon it's being 


rediſſolved, produce the ſame, or a not much 


inferior degree of Coldneſs; and hereupon tho? 
1 well enough foreſaw, that an Armoniack Solu- 
tion, being boyled up in earthen Veſſels (for 
Glaſs ones are too chargeable ) would by pier- 
cing them, both loſe the more ſubtle Parts, 
and thereby ſomewhat impair the Texture of 
the reſt; yet 1 was not deceived in expecting, 
5 | | 7" 
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that the dry Salt remaining in the Pipkins, be 
ing diſſolved in a due proportion of Water, 
would very conſiderably inſrigidate it 5 as may 


further appear by the Notes, which for your 


greater ſatisfaction you will find here ſubyoyn d, 
as ſoon as have told you, that thongh for 
want of other Veſſels, I was firſt reduced to 
mike uſe ofEarthen ones, and the rather, becauk 
ſome Metalline Veſſels, will be injured by the 
diſſolved Sal. Armani ac ł, if it be boyled in them, 
yet | afterwards found ſome Conveniences in 
Veſſels of other Metals, as Iron, whereof you 
may command a further Acconat, | 

March the 29th. the Thermofcope in the Air 
was at 85 Inches, being put jiato a fomewhat 
larger evaporating Glafs, filled with Water, 
it fell (after it ſtaid a pretty while, and had 
been agitated in the Liquor) to 8 Inches, and 
then abont half the Salt, or leſs, that had been 
ned twice before, and felt much leſs cold than 
the Water, being put in and ſtir red abont, the 
tinted Spirit ſubſided with a viſible Progreſs, 
till it was tollen manifeſtly beneath four Inches, 
and then, having canfed ſome Water to be freſh- 
ly pumped and Hronght jn, though the newly 
mentioned Solution were mixed with it, yet it 
preſently made the Spirit of Wine manifeſtly 
to aſcend in the Inftrument, much fafter than 
one would have expected, Cc. 5 

And thus much may ſuffice for this time, con- 
cer ning our frigorifick Experiment, which | 
ſcarce doubt, but the Carrefians will lay bold 
on, as very favourable to ſome of their Te- 
nents, which you will eaſily believe, it is not 
to the Opinion l have elſewhere 6 — 

2 theſe 
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theſe Wodcn Philoſophets, that world have 


Safes Pete to be the primam flag dum (though L 
found by tryal, that whilft it's au: Ny diſſol- 
ving, it givcs a much conſiders; degree of 
Cad than otherwiſe ) But upoa the Refl:Qions 
that may be made en this Experiment, and the 
variations, and inprovements aud uſes of it, 
though T bave divers things lying by me, Cc. 


I ſhall forbear the meniioning of them here, 


not thinking it proper to ſwell the Bulk of 
this Leiter with them. 1 5 
"The riext thing we ſhall take Notice of, in 
the Tranſactions comn:unicated by Mr. Bryle, 


—— — — ä — "I 


Inquiries 
CONCEFEINE. 


is loquiries concerning the Sea, which with ⸗be Ses- 


the occaſion cf their being cammnnicated, is 
thus. The Publiſher of theſe Tracts knowing, 
that the Honourable Robert Boyle, had not left 
unconſidered, the Natural Hiſtory of the Sea, 
of. which Subject the late, and theſe preſent Pa- 
pers have entertained the Reader, as to it's 
flux and reflux ; He was on this Occaſion, in- 
ſtant with that Gentleman to impart. to him 
for Publication, theſe Heads of Equities, he 
had drawa up, touching that Subject; which 
haviag obtained (though the Author” deſires, 
they may be looked unfiniſhed ) he thus ſub- 
joyas. 5 ; 
What is the proportion of Salt, that is in 
the Water of differing Seas; and whether in 
the ſame Seas, it be always the lame ? and if 

it be not, how much it differs? , + 
What is the Gravity of Sea Waters, :1tbtefe- 
reace to freſh Waters, and to one another? 
whether it varyes not in Summer and Winter, 
and on other Scores? and whether in the ſame 
7 27 * Seaſon, 
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Sealon, it's Gravity proceeds only trom the 
greater or leſſer proportion of Salt that is in 


it, and not ſometimes from other Cauſes? and 


what are the different Gravitys of Sea Water, 
according to the Climates? | 

This Clauſe containiag à difficult Quere, and 
that may ſeem ſomething odd, Mr. Boyle thinks 
fit to Note, that having recommended this 
Matter amongſt others, to a Learned Phyſitian, 
that was Sailing to America, and furniſhed him 
with a ſmall Hydroſtatical Inſtrument, to ob- 
ſerve from time to time the difference of Gra- 


vity he might meet with, this Account was re- 


turned him, that he found by the Glaſs, the 
Sea Water to increaſe in weight, the nearer 
he came to the Line, till he arrived at a certain 
degree of Latitude, as be remembers it was a- 
bout the 30th. after which, the Water feemed 
to retain the ſame ſpecifick Gravity, till he 
came to Barbadees Jamaica. | 

What are the Odours, Colours and Taſtes 
obſervable in Sea Watec? 555 

What is the Depth of the Sea in ſeveral pla- 


ces, and the Order of it's Increaſe and Decre- 
ments? and whether the Bottom of the Sea 


does always riſe towards the Shore, unleſs ac- 
cidentally interrupted. OY EG. 
Of the Bettom of the Sea, and how it differs 
from the ſurface of the Earth, in referegce to 
the Soyl, and evenneſs or roffneſsof the Syper- 
ficiesz and the Stones, Minerals and Vegeta- 
bles to be found there? 5 
What the figuration of the Seas from North 


to South, and from Eaſt to Weſt, and in the 


ſereral Hemiſpheres and Climates ? 
; What 
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. What Communications there is of Seas by 
1 | Streights and Subterraneous Conveyances ? 

1 Of the Motion of the Sea by Winds, and 
; how far Storms reach downwards, towards the 


bottom of the Sea? 

4 Of the grand Motions of the Bulk or Body 
v of the Sea, eſpecially of the Tides. Their Hi- 
5 ſtory as to the Nature and Differences, the par- 
| ticulars whereof, ſays Mr. Boyle, are here ad- 
q mitted, Sr. Robbert Morray and Dr. Willis, ha- 
. ving dy their more accurate Enquiries about 
* Tides made them needleſs. 

1 What Power the Sea hath to produce or ha- 


4 ſten Putrefaction in ſome Bodies, and to pre- 
* ſerve others, as Wood, Cables, and others 
q that ate ſuuk under it? | 


Of the Power aſcribed to the Sea, to eject 
4 dead Bodies, Succinum, Ambergreaſe? ' 
e Of the ſhining of the Sea in the Night. 


What are the Medicinal Vertues of the Sea, 
5 eſpecially againſt Hyarophobia ? 02 

What is it's Vertue to manure Land, and 
x what are the Plants that thrive beſt in Sea Wa- 


V ter ? | | 

1 In another Part of the Tranſadions, Mr. ,,.,.,... p 

L Boyle propoſes Enquiries about Mines, which ale Cold \ 
lince they are comprized in his General Heads recommen> 4 

1 for the Natural Hiſtory of a Country, we ſhall — = g 


not here take further Notice of them; only of 


2 fome Promiſcuous Enquiries briefly about Cold, — 
5 formerly ſeat and recommended to Monſieur anſwer. 
Hevelins, together with his Anſwer, of whom 
h the following Character is given, viz. That ex- 
0 cellent Promoter of Aſtronomy and Philoſophy, 


Monſieur Hevelizs Conſul of Dauzzack, who de- 
iy mon- 
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monſtrates ſo much Zeal for the Advancement 
of real Knowledg, that he not only promotes 
It, and improves. it by his on Studies, but la- 
bours alſo to incite others to do the fame, ba- 
ring alt eady warmed many of the Northern 
Clitiate, particularly Poland, Pruſſia, Livenia, 
Sweden:and Denmark into a diſpoſition to deſtu- 
dious, ang active in lnquiring after ſuch parti- 
culats concerning Philoſophy, as are recom- 
mended from hence, and rendered them very 
Nee to employ jhemſelves'i in things' of _ 

„„ | 

The Eaquiries ſent to Denizirhare theſe./ 

1. What Sigmor Burattini (an talliah Gen- 
theman,' Maſter of the Mint tothe King of Po. 
land, and reputed a great Maſter in the Mecha- 
nicks Yhath performed in Diopticks? whether 
at the preſent he employs himſelf, as is rela- 
ted in grinding a Tete/cepr of 120 foot long: 
and if ſo, What may be the means to make uſe 
of, commodiouſly to handle a Tube ee 
Lengtlt. 'Y; L9E 

2. Whether the ſame hath the art as hath 
deen written from Paris) to make ſuch Glaſt, as 


is not at all inferior to that of Venice Glaſs, and 


exceeds any plate of Glaſs, hitherto made there, 
twice of thrice in bigneſs? * 

3. What is the way of making Pot-aſhes in 
Poland? 

4. What is to be obſerved about gases or 


Amber? whether it be an Exfudation of the Sea? 


whether it be ſeem to float upon the Sur face of 
the Sea? whether it be foft when it's firſt caſt 
on ſhoar, and what ſeaſon of the Year, and in 
what manner it's taken vp, &c. 

| 5. 
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5. What is to be obſerved in the digging oF 


Sal. Gemms in Poland? what is the depth of the 
Mines ſtored with'this Salt ? what theirdiſtance 
from the Sea? &c. ; 

6. What truth there is in that Relation con- 
cerning Swallows, being found in Water, un- 


der Waters congealed ? And reviviag, if they; 


be fiſhed and held to the fire. 

7. Whether there be in the Bodnick Bay a 
W birl-pool, as is related to be in the Ses of 
Norway, which is commonly called the Maal- 


Scroom ? And whether there be any ſigns, that 


ſpeak the Communications of thoſe Gulphs by 
Subterraneous Paſſages, as the Jeſuit Shichrer af- 
firms in his Mundus Subterrancus. T. 1. p. 


246. 

8. To what depth the Cold in thoſe parts 
pierces the Earth and Mater. 

9. Whether their Watches go ſlower by the 
latenſe Cold? 

10. Whether their Oyls in hard Froſt are 
turned into true, that is hard and brittle 
Ice? 

11. Whether they can freeze there a ſtrong 
Brine of Bay Salt? And a ſtrong Decoction of 
zal Gemme, or Soot ;; or a ſtrong Solution 
of Salt of Tartar ; or of Sugar of Lead? 

12. Whether they can congeal meer Blood, 
all the ſerous Part being ſcvered ? lem, Cana- 
Wine; the Lixivium of Soap-Boylers, and 
ſuch as are prepared of other Salts; as alſo 
the Spirits extraded out of Salts, ay Spirit of 
Vitriol, Nitre, Cc. 
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which they uſed to yield, when not Fro- 


iz. Whether an Intenſe and laſting Froſt 
makes any Alteration in Quick-ſilver, expoſed 
very ſhallow'in a flat Veſtel? 


14. Whether the Purgative Vertues of Ca- 
thartirksbe increaſed or ieſſened, or even total- 


Gee, by a ſtrong 5nd contigned 


15. Whether Hts horn thawed, and ſuch 


Ike ſubſtances ofirfp the ſame Method of Diſtil- 


ling, yield the fame Quantity, of Liquor, 


16 What Cold Operates in the Fermenta- 
tion of Liquors? ; A 


17. Whether Birds and Wild Beaſts grow 


Pie therein Winter, and recover their native 
Colour in Summer? Ne e 5 

1.8. Whether Colours may be concentered 
by a ſharp Cold? E. G. a ſtrong Decoction 
of Cochinxel in a fit Glaſs? 3 

19. Whether the Electrical Vertues of Am- 
ber, ard the Attfactive and Directive force 
of the Magnet, be changed by a vehement 
Cold + | 


20. Whether peices of Iron and Steel, even 


thick ones, be made brittle by Intenſe Froſt; 


and therefore Smiths are obliged for pre venti- 
on, to ive their Iron and Steel Tools a ſofter 
;:  _ # ail 


21. Whether accurate Obſervations evince, 
that all Fiſhes dye in Frozen Waters, if the Ice 


be not broken? Where it is to be diligently en- 
quired into, whether the Cold it-ſelf, or the 
want of changing or ventilating the Water, or 
the Privaion of Air, be the Cauſe ot the Death 
of Fiſhes ? 21. 
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22. Whether any Phyſitians or Anatomiſts 
bave enquired by Freezing to Death ſome A- 
nimals (as Rabits, Pullets, Dogs, Cats, &c.. 
after what man ner it is, that Intenſe Cold kills 


Men? Whether they, have found any Ice in 


inward Parts, and if ſo, in which of them? 
Whether in the Ventricles of the Brain and 
Heart, or in the greater Veſlcls ? 

To whichQueries Monnſierr Hevelins teturns 
this Anſwer, TH 
.TheEequiries you propos'd to me, Idid impart 
to ſeveral of myLearned Friends; but hitherto 
have attained an anſwer but to few particulars: 
Amongſt the reſt ( being along with ſeveral other 
Papers) you'l find a Letter of the Learned 
1 Scheſfirus, Profeſſor in the Sweedsſh 
Univerſity at Upſal, wherein he diſcourſes 
handſomly of ſeveral things, being ready to 
entertain a Literary Commerce with you about 
ſuch Matters. Touching Amber, I am almoſt of 
the ſame Miad, with him, that it is a kind of 
foſſil Pitch or Bitumen; ſince it is not only 
found on the ſhoar of the Boruſſian Sea, but 
alſo digged up in Subterraneous Places, ſome 
German Miles diſtant from the Sea, -and not 
only.in Sandy but other Hills of firmer Earth, 
of which I have ſeen my ſelf pretty big pieces. 
Concerning Swallows, I have frequently heard 
Fiſhermenaffirm,that they have here often fiſhed 
them out of the Lakes in the Winter, but I have 

never ſeen it my ſelf whilſt lam writing this, I 
Received Letters out of Denmark, ee. 
me, that thoſe two Learned Men, Thomas and 
Eraſmus Narthelin, do intend ſhortly to anſwer 
thefamg Queries. Next Winter, if God * 

; | * 2 ale 
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fate me Life and Health, | purpoſe to make 
a Journey to Konings-berg, where | hope to 
leara many things, eſpecially about Am- 
ber. ES 
The next thixg that offers it ſelf to our view 


Tren fai is, the Method obſerved in transfuſing the 


& Blcod. 


Blocd out of one Animal into another, which 
was practiſed in Oxford, by Dr. Lower, and 
Communicated to Mr. Boyle, who imparted 
it tothe Royal Society as followeth. | | 
_ Firſt, take up the Carotidal Artery of the 
Dog or other Animal, whoſe Blood is to be 
transfuſed into another of the ſame, or a diffe- 
rent kind, and ſeperate it from the Ne ve of 
the eighth pair, and lay it bear above an Inch, 
then make a ſtrong Ligature on the upper part 
of the Artery, not to be untied again; but an 
lach below, Videl. towards the Heart make a- 
nother Ligature of a running knot, which may 
be looſened and faſtened as there is occaſion. 
Having made theſe two knots, dra two threads 
under the Artery, between the two Ligatures, 
and then open the Artery, and put ia a Quill, 
and tye the Artery upon the Quill very faſt, by 
thoſe two threads, and ſtop the Quill with a 
Nick. After this make bare the jugular Vein 
in the other Dog about an Inch and a half long, 
and at each end make aLigature with a running 
knot, and in the ſpace betwixt the two running 
knots, draw under the Vein too threds as in the 
other; then make an laciſion in the Vein, and 
put into it two Quills one in the Deſcendant 
Part of the Vein, to receive the Blood 
from the other Dog, and carry it to the Heart, 
and the other Quill put into the other 9 
- . . 0 
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of the Jugular Vein, which comes from the 
Head (out of which the ſecond Dogs 


own Blood muſt run into Diſhes ), Theſe two 


Quills being put in and tyed faſt, Rap them 
with a ſtick, till there be occafioa ta open 
them. 

All thiags being thus prepared,ty: the Dogs 
on their ſides towards one another O conveni- 
ently, that the Qaills may go into each other 
( for the Dogs necks canaot be brought fo near, 
but that you maſt put two or three Quills more 
into the firſt two, to convey the Blood from 
one to a other after that uaſtop theQuill that 
goes down iato the firſt Dogs Jugular Vein, and 
the other Quill coming out of the other Dogs 
Artery ; and by the help of two or three other 
Qills put into each other, according as there 
ſhall be occaſion, inſert them into one another, 
Then flip the running knots, and immediately, 
the Blood ruas through the Quills, as through 
an Artery, very impetuouſly. And immedi- 
ately, as the Blood runs into the Dog, unſtop 
the other Quilt esming oat of the upper Part 
of his Jugular Veia (a Ligature being firſt made 
about his Neck, or elſe his other Jugutar Vein 
being compreſſed with ones finger) and let his 
own Blood run out at the ſame time into Diſh- 
es (yet not conſtantly, dut according as you 
ſee him able to bear ir) till the other Dog be- 
gias to cry and faint, and at laſt fall into Con- 
2 „ and at the laſt dye by his 

e. | 

Then take out both the Quills ont of the 
Dogs Jugular Vein, and tye the running knot 
falt and cut the Vein aſunder (which you = 
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_ 46 without any barm to the Dog, one Jugular 


Vein being ſufficient to convey all the Blood 
from the Head and the Upper Parts, by Reaſon 
of a large Anoſt omaſit, whereby both the Jugular 
Veins meet about the Larynx ) this done, ſow 
up the skin and diſmiſs him, and the Dog will 
leap from the Table and ſhake himſelf, and 
run away, as if nothing ailed him. 

And this I have tryed ſeveral times, before 
ſeveral in the Univerſities, but never yet Ne 
more than one Dog at a time, for want of lei 
ſure, and convenient ſupplies of ſeveral Dogs 
at once. But when 1 return I doubt not but to 

ive you a fuller Account, not only by bleeding 
ſeveral Dogs into one, but ſeveral other Crea- 
tures into one another as you did propoſe to me 
before you left Oxford, which will be very ea · 
fie to perform; and will afford many plea- 
ſant and perhaps not unuſeful Experi- 
ments. 

But becauſe there are many Circumſtances 
neceſſary, to be obſerved in the performing of 
this Experiment ; and that you may better di- 
rect any one to do it, without any Danger of 
killing the other Dog, that is to receive the 
others Blood, I will mention two or three. 
Firſt, That you faſten the Dogs at ſuch a con- 
venient Diſtance, that the Vein or Artery 
he not ſtretched; for then being contracted 
they will not admit or convey ſo much 
Blood. hee” 

\ Secondly, That you conſtantly obſerve the 
Pulſe beyond theQuill in the Dogs Jogularven 
({ which it acquires from the Impulſe of the Ar- 
terious Blood ). For if that fails, then it 9 a 
$ v1 = | | : | 120 
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ſign the Quill is ſtopped by ſome coagulated 


Blood, ſo that you muſt draw out the Ar teti- 
al Quill from the other, and with a Probe open 
the Paſſage again in both of them, that the 
Blood may have it's free Courſe again For 
this muſt be expected, when the Dog that biceds 
into the other, hath loſt much Blood, his 
Heart will beat very faintly,and then theimpulſe 
of Blood being weaker, it will be apt to con- 
geal the ſooner, ſo that at the latter end ot the 
Work, you muſt draw out the Quill often, and 
clear the Paſſage, if the Dog be taint heart- 
ed as ſome are, though ſome ſtout fieice 
Dogs will Bleed freely and uniatertuptedly, 
till they are convulſed and dye Bur to pre- 
vent this trouble, aud make the Experiment 
certain, you mult Bleed a great Dog into a lit- 
tleone, or a Maſtiff into a Curr,as ! once tryed, 
and the little Dog bled out at leaſt double the 
Quantity of his own Blood, and left the Ma- 
ſtiff dead npon the Table, and after he was 
untyed, he ran away and ſhaked himſelf, as if 
he had been only thrown iuto Water. Or elſe 
you may get three or four ſever?I Dogs prepa- 
red ia the ſame manner, and when one begins 
to fail and leave off bleeding, adminiſter ano- 
ther, and I am confident one Dog, will receive 
all their Blood (and perhaps more ) as long as 
itruns freely, till they are left almoſt Dead by 
turns; provided that you let out the Blood 
proportionably, as you let it go into the Dog 
that is alive. | | 
Thirdly, 1 ſappoſe the Dog that is to bleed 
out into Diſhes, will endure it the better, it 


theDogs that are to be adminiſtred to ſupply the 
X 4 | Blood 
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Blood be of near an equal Age, and fed alike 
the Day before, that both their Bloods may 
be of a near Strength and Nature. 

There are many things I have obſerved upon 
Bleeding Dogs to Death, which | have ſeen 
figce your departure from Oxford, whereof x 
ſhall give you aRelation hereafter ; in the mean 
time ſince you were pleaſed to mention it to the 
Royal — * with a promiſe to give them an 
Account of this Experiment, 1 could not but 
take the firſt Opportunity to clear you from 
that Obligation, &c, 

So far this Letter, the Preſcriptions whereof 
having been carefully obſerved, by thoſe who 
were employed to make the Experiment, have 
hitherto been attended with good Succeſs ; and 
that not only uponAnimals of the ſameSpecies 
(as two Dogs firſt and then two Sheep) but 
alſo upon ſome of very different Species ( as a 
Sheep and a Dog, the former Emitting the 0- 
ther Receiving. 

Note, only, That inſtead of a Quill, a 
ſmall crooked thin Pipe of ſilver or Braſs, ſo 
flender that the one end may enter into a Quill, 
and having at the other end, that is to enter 
into the Vein and Artery, a ſmall knob, for the 
better faſtening them to it with a Thread, will 
be much fitter than a ſtreight Pipe or Quill, 
for this, Operation ; for ſo they are much 
more eaſy to be managed. | 

It's intended, that theſe Tryals ſhall be pro- 
ſecuted to the utmoſt variety, the Subject will 
bear, as by exchanging the Blood of Old and 
Young; Sick and Healthy, Hot and Cold, Fierce 
and Fearful, Tame and Wild Animals; = 
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te and that not only of the ſame but of differing 
y kinds, For which end, and to improve this 
Noble Experiment, fither for Knowledg or 
D Uſe or both, ſome Ingenious Men have already 
N propoſed conſiderable Tryals and Enquiries, 
I for the preſent we ſhall only ſubjoya 
n ſome. | 
ie . 
a Conſideratious about this kind of Experi- 
ment. [ | 
m , 
pf Firſt, It may be conſidered in them, that 
0 the Blood of the Emittent Animal, may after 
e a few Minutes of Time, by it's Circulation, 
d mix and run out, with that of the Recipient. 
8 | Wherefore to be aſſured in theſe Tryals, that 
it all the Blood of the Recipient is run out, and 
4 none left in him, but the ad ventitious Blood of 
)- the Emittent, two or three or more Animals 


(which was alſo hinted in the Method above) 


2 may be prepared and adminiſtred to bleed them 
0 all out into one. 
, Secondly, It ſeems Rational to gueſs afore- 


r hand, that the exchange of Blood, will not 
e alter the Nature or Diſpoſitions of the Animals, 
U upon which it ſhall be practiced: though it 
, may be thought worth while, for ſatisfaction 
1 and certainty, to determin that Point by Ex- 
periment. The Caſe of the exchange of the 

p Blood o Animal:, ſeems not like that of Graft- 
] ing, where the Cyons turas the Sap of the Sock, 
] grafted upon, into it's Nature; the Fibres of 
e the Cyons ſo traming the juice, which paſſes 
from the ſtem to it, as thereby to change it in- 
do 
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Lower. 


to thatof the Cyons whereas in this transfuſion? 
there ſeems to- be no ſich Percolation of the 
Blood of Animals, whereby that on the one, 
ſhould be changed into the Nature of the o. 
ther. | 

Thirdly, The moſt probable Uſe of this Ex- 
periment may be conjectured to be, that one 
Animal may live with the Blood of another, 
and conſequently that thoſe Animals that want 
Blood, or have corupt Blood, may be ſupply- 
ed from others, with a ſufficient Quantity, and 
of ſuch as is good, provided the Transfofion be 
often repeated, by reaſon of the quick expence 
that is made of the Bod. 

Having thus taken Notice of Dr. Lower; Let- 
ter to Mr. Boyle, and his Thoughts upon it, 
we ſhall in the next place inſert, ſome Tryals 
propoſed by Mr. Boyle to Dr, Lower, to be 
made by him, for the improvement of transfu- 
ſing of Blood out of one live Animal into ano. 
ther. 

The following Queries and Tryals, ſays the 
Author of the Tranſactions, were written long 
ſiace, and read about a Month ago in the Royal 
Society; and do now come forth againſt the Au- 
thors Intention, at the earneſt deſire of ſeveral 
Learned Perſons, and particularly of the wor- 
thy Doctor, to whom they were addreſſed; who 
thinks they may excite and aſſiſt others in a 
Matter, which to be well proſecuted, ill require 


many Hands. At the reading of them, the Author 


declared, that of divers of them, he thought 


he could foreſee the events, but yet judged it 


fit not to omit them, becauſe the importance 
of the Theories they may give Light to, may 


make 
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make the Tryals recompence the Paias, whether 
the ſucceſs favonr the Affirmative or Negative 


of the queſtion, by enabling us to determine the 


one or the other upon ſurer grounds, than we 

could otherwiſe do. And this Advertiſement 

be deſires may be applyed to thoſe other Papers 

4 his, that conſiſt of Queries or propoſed Try- 
8 < 


. The Queries themſelves are, 


HFrſe, Whether by this way of transfuſing of 
Blood, the diſpoſition of individual Animals 
of the ſame kind, may not be much altered. 
As whether a ſierce Dog, by being quite 
new ſtocked with the Blood of a cowardly Doꝑ, 
may not become more tame, and vice verſa, 


c? 
| Secondly, Whether immediately upon the un- 


binding of a Dog, repleniſhed with adventiti- 


ous Blood, he will know and fawn upon his 
Maſter, and do the like Cuſtomary things as 
before ? and whether he will do ſuch things 
better or warſe, at ſometime after the Opera- 
tion? 5 

FThiraly, Whether thoſe Dogs that have Pe- 
culiarities, will have them either aboliſhed, or 
at leaſt much impaired by Transfuſion of Blood? 
as whether the Blood of a Maſtiff, being fre- 
quently tranfuſed into a Bloodhound, or a Spa- 
niel, will not prejudice them in point of ſcent? 


Fourthly, 
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Fouxthly, Whether acquired habits will be de. 
ſtroyed or impaired by this Experiment? as 
whether a Dog taught to fetch and carry, ar 
to dive after Ducks, or to Set, will after fre- 
quent and full recruits of the Blood of Dogs 
unfit for thoſe Exerciſes, be as good at them 
as before? 

Fifthly, Whether any conſiderable change is 
to be obſerved in the Pulfe or Ur in, and other 
Excrements of the recipient Animal, by this 
Operation, or the quantity of his ſeafible Tran- 
fprration ? 

Sixthly, Whether the Emittent Dog, being 
full fed at ſach a diſtance of time before the O- 
peration, that the Maſs of Blood may be ſup- 
poſed to abound with Chyle, the recipient Dog, 
being before hungry, will loſe his appetite, 
more than if the emittent Dog's Blood had not 
been fo Chylous? and how long, upon a vein 
opened of a Dog, the admitted Blood will be 
found to retain Chyle ? 

Seventhly, Whether a Dog may be kept alive 
without cating, by the frequent injecting of the 
Chyle of another, taken freſhly from the recep- 
tacle into the Veins of the recipient Dog ? 

Eighthly, Whether a Dog that is ſick of ſome 
Diſeaſe, chiefly imputable to the Maſs of Blood, 
may be cured dy exchanging it for that of a 
ſound Dog ? And whether a ſound Dog, ma 
receive ſuch Diſeaſes from the Blood of a fic 
Dog, as are not otherwiſe of an infeftious Na- 
ture? | 

Ninthly, What will be the Operation of fre- 


quently ſtocking (which is ſenſible enough) an 


old and feebleDog with theBlood of young ones, 
as 
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as to livelineſs, dulneſs, drow ſineſs, ſqueamiſh- 
neſs, Cc. or vice verſa ? | | 
Tentiiy, Whether a ſmall young Dog, by be- 
lng often _ _ with the Blood of 2 
Dag of a larger kind, will grow bigger 
— 9 ordinary ſize of his own kind? 
Eleuenthly, Whether any medicated Liquors 
may be injeQed together with theBlood into the 
recipient Dog? and in caſe they may, whether 
there will be any conſiderable difference found, 
between the ſeparations made on this Occa- 
fron, and thoſe, which would be made, in caſe 
ſuch medicated Liquors had been ii jected, with 
ſome other Vehicle? or alone, or taken in at 
the Month? Ty 1 00 
Twelfthly, Whether a purging Medicine gi- 
ven to the emittent Dog, a while before the O- 
peration, the recipient Dog will be thereby. 
purged, and how? which Experiment may be 
hugely varyed. 


Thirteenthly, Whether the Operation may be 


ſuccesfully practiced, in caſe the injected Blood 
be, that of an Animal of another Species, as 
of a Calf into a Dog, &c. and of a Cold Ani- 
ma}, as of a Fiſh or Frog, or Tortoiſe, into the 
Veſſels of a hot Animal, and vice verſa ? 

Fourteemthly, Whether the Colour of the Hair 
or Feathers of the recipient Animal, by the fre- 
quent repeating of this Operation, will be 
changed into that of the emittent. 

Fifteenthly, Whether by frequently transfu- 
ſing iato the ſame-Dog . the Blood of ſome A- 
nimal of another Species, ſomething further 
and more tending to ſome degree of a change 
of Species, may be effected, at leaſt in wo 

mals 
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mals near of kin? as Spaniels and ſetting Dogs, 


Iriſh Grey- hounds and ordinaty Grey- hounds, 


. 


Siæteentbly, W hether the Transfuſion may 


be practiſed upon pregnant Bitches, at leaſt at 
certain times of their Gravitation ? and what 
Effect it will have upon the Whelps ? 

There are ſome other Queries propoſed, as 


the weighing of the emittent Animal, before 


the Operation, that making Abatement, for the 
Etffluviums, and for the Excrements if it voids 


Dr. Wal- 


any, it may appear how much Blood it really 
looſes ; to-which were annexed ſeveral others 
not ſo fit to be peruſed, but by Phyſitians, and 
therefore here omitted. | 
The next thing which occurs to our Obſer- 


ür: Let- vation, is a Letter to Mr. Boyle from Dr. Walls, 
ter te Mr. concerning his teaching a Perſon dumb and 


Boyle. 


deaf to ſpeak, and to uaderſtand a Language, 
with the ſucceſs thereof. The Letter is as fol- 
loweth, - D 17 | 
Sir, I» Y 
did-acquaint you a while foce,that be ſides the 
1 conſideration I had in hand, J had under- 
taken another Task, to teach a Perſon dumb 
and deaf to ſpeak, and to underſtand a Lan- 
guage; of which if he could do either, the 


other would be more eaſy; but his knowing 


neither, makes both harder. And though the 
former may be thought the more difficult, the 


later may perhaps require as much of time. For 
if a conſiderable time be requiſite, for him that 


can ſpeak one, to learn a ſecond Language; 
much more for him that knows none, to learn 
the fir ſt. 
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I told you in my Laſt, that my Autre was now 
at leaſt ſemi vocalis, whereof, becauſe you de- 
fire a more particular Information, I thought 
my ſelf obliged to give you this brief Account 
of the whole Affair, that you may at once per- 
ceive, as well upon what conſiderations | was 
induced to attempt that Work, and what I did 
propoſe to my ſelf as feaſible therein, as what 
ſuccets hath hitherto attended that Eſſay, 

The Task it ſelf conſiſts of two very diffe- 
rent Patts, each of which doth render the o- 
ther more difficult; for beſides that which ap- 
pears upon the firſt view, to teach a Perſon 


who cannot hear, to pronovnce the ſound of 


Words. there is that other, of teaching him to 
underſtand a Language, and know the ſignifl- 
cation of thoſe Words, whether ſpoken or writ- 
ten, whereby he may both expreſs his own 
Sence, and underſtand the Thoughts of others, 
without which later, that former were only to 
ſpeak like a Parrot, or to write like a Scrive- 
ner; who underſtanding no Language but En- 
eliſh, tranſcribes a piece of Latin, Welſh or 
Iriſhz or like a Printer of Greek, or Arabick, 
who knows neither the ſound nor ſignificatiog 
of what he Printeth. 

Now, though I did not apprehend either of 
theſe impoſſible, yet that each of them, doth 
render the other more hard, was ſo obvious, as 
that I could not be ignorant of it; for how ea. 
ſily the Underftanding of a Language is attai- 
ned, by the benefit of Diſcourſe, we ſee every 
Day ; not only in thoſe, who knowing one Lan- 
guage already, are now to learn a ſecond ; but 
( which does more reſemble the preſent caſe ) 

| in 
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in Children, who as yet knowing none, are now 
to learn their firſt Language. | 
For it is very certain, that no two Languages 
can be ſo much different the one from the other, 
but that the Knowledg of the one, will be ſub- 
fervient to the gaining of the other; not only 
becauſe there is now a common Language, 
wherein the Teacher may interpret to the Lear- 
ner, the ſignification of thoſe Words and No- 
tiens,which he knows not, and expreſs his own 
Thoughts to him; but likewiſe, which is very 
conſiderable, becauſe the common Notions of 
Language, wherein all or moſt Languages do 
agree, aud alſo ſo many of the Particularities 
thereof, as are common to the Language he 


knows already, and that which he is to learn 


(which will de very many) are already known; 
and therefore a conſiderable Part already diſ- 

atched, of that Work,which will be. neceſſary 
Bar the teaching of a firit Language to him, whe 
as yet knows none. 


But to this diſadvantage (of teaching a firſt 


Language) when that deafaeſs is ſupcradded, 
it muſt augment the difficulty; ſince it is ma- 
nifeſtly evident from Experience, that the moſt 
advantagious way of teaching a Child his firſt 
Language, is that of perpetual Diſcourſe, not 
only what is particularly addreſſed to himſelf, 
as well in pleaſing divertiſements, or delightful 
ſportings (and therefore inſinuates it ſelf, withs 
out any irkſom or tedious Labour ) as what is 


directly intended for his more ſerious Informa- 


tion : But that Diſcourſe alſo, which paſles be- 


tween others, where without Pains or Study, 


he takes Notice of what actions in the ſpeaker 


da 
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do accompany ſuch Words, and what Effects 
; they do produce in thoſe to whom they are dt- 


rected, which does by degrees inſinuate the 
Intendments of thoſe Words. 
And as that Deafneſs makes it the more dif- 


flcult to teach him a Language, ſoon the other 
hand, that want of Language, makes it more 
hard to teach him how to ſpeak, or to pro- 
| nounce the Sounds. For there being no other 
| Way to direct his Speech than by teaching kim, 
| how the Tongue, the Lips, the Palate, and 
other Organs of Speech, are to be applyed and 
| moved'in the forming of fuch Sounds as are 
required; to the end, that he may, by Art, 
c pronounce thoſe Sounds, which others do by 
b Cuſtom, they know not how, it may be thought 
hard enough to expreſs in Writing, even to 

one who underſtands it very well, thoſe very 
nicities and delicacies of Motion, which muſt 
be obſerved (though we heed it not ) by him, 
who without help of his Ear to guide his 
Tongue, ſhall form thatVariety of Sounds, we 
uſe in ſpeaking ; many of which Curioſities 
are ſo nice and delicate, and the difference in 
forming thoſeSoundsis ſo very ſubtile, that moſt 
of our ſelves, who pronounce them every Day, 
are not able, without a very ſerious conſider a- 
tion, io give an Account, by what Art or Mo- 
tion our ſelves form them, much lefs to teach 
another how it is to be done. And if by wri- 
ting to one who underſtands a Language, it 
be thus difficult to give Inſtructions how,with- 
out the help of hearing, he may utter thoſe 
* Sounds, it mnſt needs increaſe the difficulty, 
when there is no other Language to expreſt it 
in, but that of dumb ſigns. y Theſe 
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Theſe difhculties (of which 1 was well a- 
ware,) did not yet ſo far diſcourage me from 
that Undertaking, but that 1 did ſtill conceive 
it poſſible, that bath Parts of this Task might 
be effected. 

As to the firſt of them, though I did not 
doubt, but that the Ear doth as much guide 
the Tongue ia ſpeaking, as the Eye doth the 
Haad in Writiag,or playing on the Lute; and 
therefore thoſe who by accident do. wholly loſe 
their Hearing, looſe alſo their Speech, and 
conſequently become Dumb, as well as Deaf 
(for it is ia a manner the ſame difficulty, for 


one that hears, not to ſpeak well, as for him 


that is blind, to write a fair hand; ) yet ſince 
we ſec, that it is poſſible for a Lady to attaia 
fo great a Dexterity, as in the dark to play on 


the Lute, though to that variety of nimble 


Motions, the Eyes direction, as well as the 
judgment of the Ear, might ſeem n&efſary to 
guide the hand; 1 did not think it impoſſible, 
but thac the Organs of Speech might be taught 
to obſerve their doc Poſtures, though neither 
the Eye behold their Motion, nor the Ear dif- 


cern the Sound they make. 


And.as to the other, that of Language might 
feem yet more poſſible. For fince that in Chil- 
dren, every Day, the Knowledg of Words, 
with their various Conſtructions and Signifi- 
cations, is by degrees attained by the Ear ; fo 
that in a few Years, they arrive to a compe- 
tent ability of expreſſing themſclves in their 
firſt Language, at leaſt as to the more uſual 


Parts and Notions of it; why ſhould it be 


thought {wpoiible , that the Eye < * 
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with ſome diſad vantage) might as well apply 
ſuch complications of Letters or other Cha- 
raters, to repreſent the various Cons 
ceptions of the Mind, as the Er, a like 
Complication of Sounds ? For though as things 
now are, it be very true, that, Letters are 
with us, the immediate Characters of Sounds, 
as thoſe Sounds are of Conceptions; yet there 
is nothing in the Nature of the thing it ſelf; 
why Letters and Characters might not as pro- 
y de applyed to repreſent immediately, ag 
y the intervention of the Sounds, what our 
conceptions are. Mes en 
Which is ſo great a Truth (though not ſo 
generally taken Notice of ) that it is practiced 
every Day, not only by the Chineſes, whoſe 
Language is ſaid to be made up of ſuch Cha- 
racters as to repreſent things and notions, in- 
dependent on the Sounds of the Words; and 
is therefore differently ſpoken! by thoſe ho 
differ not in the writing of it (like as what in 
figures we write, 1, 2, 3. ſor one, two, three; 
2 French Man for Example, reads, Vn, Leux, 
Trois: ) But in part alſo amongſt our ſelves; as 
in the numerals Figures now mentioned, and 
many other Characters of Weights and Metals, 
uſed indifferently by divers Nations, to. ſigni» 
fy the ſame Conceptions, thongh expreſſed by 
a different Sound of Words: And more fre- 
quently in the Practice of ſpecious Arithmetick, 
and Operations of Algebrs, expreſſed in ſuch 
Symbols, as ſo little need the lnterveation of 
* ords to make known their meaning, thatwhen 
different Perſons come to expreſs, in Words, 
the Segce of thoſe Characters, they will as little 
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agree upon the fame Words, though all ex 


preſs the ſame Sence, as two Tranſlitors of one 
and the ſame Book into another Language. 


And, though 1 will not diſpute the practi- 


cal poſſibility of introd ucing an Univerſal Cha- 


tacter, in which all Nations, though of different 
Speech, ſhall expreſs their comnion Concepti- 

ons; yet, that fome two or three, or more 
Perſons, may by conſent, agree upon ſuch Cha. 
racers, whereby:to expreſs to each other their 
dence in Writing, without attending the Sound 
of Words, is ſo far from an Impoſſibility; that 
it muſt needs be allowed to be very feaſible, 
if not facile. And, if it may be done by new 
invented Charaders, why not as well by thoſe 
already in nſe ? which, though to thoſe that 
know their common Uſe, they may ſignify 
Sounds; yet to:thole that know it not, or do 
not attend it. may be as immediately s pplyed 
to ſignify. Things or Notions, as if they 1igni- 
tyed nothing elſe: And conſequently, ſo long as 
it is purely arbitrary, by what Characters to 
expreſs ſuch a Thing or Notion; weras well 
make Uſe of that Character or Collection of 
Letters, to expreſs the Thing tothe Eye of 
him that is Deaf, by which others expreſs the 
Sound or Name of it to thoſe that hear. 80 
that indeed, that ſhall be to him a real Chara- 
cer, which expreſſed to another a Vocal Sound; 
but ſignifyeth to both the ſame Qonception, 
vchich is to underſtand the Language. 

To theſe fundamental Grounds of poſſibility 
in Nature, I am next to add a Conſideration, 
which made me think it morally impofſible, 
that it's not impoſſible to ſucceed in „ 
7 S An 
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And becauſe l am now giving an Account to 
one, who is ſo good aFriend to Mathematicks, 
and Proficient therein, 1 ſhall not doubt, but 
this conſideration, will have the force of a 

reat Swaſive, Conſidering therefore, from how 
ew and deſpicable Principles, the whole Body 


of Geometry, by continual conſequence is in- 


forced; if ſo fair a Pile, and curious Structure 
may be raiſed, and ſtand faſt upon ſo ſmall a 
bottom, I could not think it incredible, that 
we might attain ſome conſiderable ſucceſs.in 
this deſign, how little ſoever we had at firſt to 
begin upon; and from thoſe little Actions and 
Geſtures, which have a kind of Natural Signi- 
ficancy, we might, if well managed, proceed. 
gradually to the explication of a compleat Lan- 
guage; and withal, direct to thoſe Curioſities 
of Motionand Poſture in the Qrgans of Speech, 
requiſite to the formation of a Sound deſired, 
and ſo to effeſt both Parts of what we intend. | 


My next Inducement to undertake it, was a 


conſideration of the Perſon ( which in a work 


of this Nature, is of no ſmall concernment) 


who was repreſented to me as very ingenious 
and apprehenſive (and therefore a fit Subject 
to make an Eſſay upon; ) and ſo far at leaſt a 
Mathematiciag, as to draw Pictures; wherein 
I was told, he had attained ſome good ability, 
which did induce me to believe, that he was 
not incapable of the Patience, which will be ge- 


ceſſary to attend the Curioſity of thols little 


varieties in the Articulation of Sounds ; being 
already accuſtomed to obſerve and imitate thoſe 
little Niceties in a Face, without which, it is 
not poſſible to draw a Picture well. | 
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I ſhall add this alſo, that once he could have 


ſpoken, though ſo long ago, that I think he 
does ſcarce remember it. But having by Ace- 
cident, when about five Years of Age, loſt his 
hearing, he conſequently loſt his Speech alſo, 
not all at once, but by degrees, in about half a 
Years time, which though it does confirm what 
I was ſaying but now, how needful it is for 
the Ear to guide the Tongue in ſpeaking ( ſince 
Hat habit of ſpeaking, which was attained by 
tearing, was alſo loſt with it,) and might there- 
fgre diſcourage the undertaking; yet I was 
thereby very much ſecured, that his want of 
eech was but a conſequent of his want of hea- 
ring, and did not proceed originally from any 
Indiſpoſition in the Organs of Speech, to form 
thoſe Sounds. And though the neglect of it in 
his younger Years, when the Organs of Speech 
being yet tender, were more pliable, might 
now render them leſs capable of the accurate- 
neſs, which thoſe of Children attain unto 
8 we bare daily Experlence; it being 
und very difficult, if not impoſſible, to teach 

2 Foreigner well in Years, the accurate pro- 
nouncing of that Sound or Language, which in 
his tender Years he had not learned: ) yet if 


he can attain to ſpeak but ſo well as a Foreigner 


at his Vers may learn to ſpeak Engliſh, what 
ſhall be further wanting to that accurateneſs, 
Which a Native from his Childhood attains to, 
may by an indifferent Eſtimate, be very well 


- ——— . — 
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ing; though I did believe, that much more is 
to be effected, than is commonly thought fea- 
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upon, ard judge me guilty of too much vanity, 
in promiſing my ſelf,a greater ſucceſs than can 
in Reaſon be hoped for; it will next be neceſſa- 
ry, to give you ſome Account, what meaſute 
of ſucceſs | might propoſe to my ſelf as proba- 
ble, in ſuch an Undertaking. 

And as to the fi;ſt part ot it, that of ſpeak- 


ſible, and that it was poſſible for him ſo to ſpeak, 


as to be underſtood; yet | cannot promiſe my 


ſelf, that he ſhall ſpeak ſo accurately, but that 


a critical Ear may eaſily diſcern ſome failures, 


or little diflerences, from the ordinary Tone 
or Pronunciation of other Men(ſince that we ſee 
the like every Day, when not Forcigners only, 


but thoſe of our own Nation in the remoter 


Parts of it, can hardly ſpcak ſo accurately, as 
not to diſcover a conſiderable difference, from 
what is the common Diale& or Tone at Lon» 
don.) And this not only upon the Conkideratt. 
on laſt mentioned ( concerning the Origin of 
Speech lefs pliable to thoſe Sounds, fo which 
they were not from the firſt accuſtomed, ) but 
eſpecially upon that other conſideration, con- 
cerning the Ears uſefulneſs, to guide and core 
rect the Tongue. For as I doubt not, but that 
a Perſon, who knows ſo well how to write, 
may attin by Cuſtom, ſuch a dexterity, as to 
write in the dark tolerably well, yet it could 
not be expected, that he ſhould perform it with 
the ſame Elegancy, as if he ſaw the Motions of 
his Hand, ſo neither is it reaſonable to be ex- 
pected, that he who cannot hear, though he 


may know ha to ſpeak truly, ſhould yet per- 
Yt from 
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form it ſo accurately, as if he had the advan- 
tage of his Ears alſo. | home 


Nor can I promiſe, nor indeed hope, that 


how accurately ſoever he may learn to ſpeak, 


he ſhould be able to make ſo great Uſe of it 


as Others dn. For ſince, that he cannot hear 


what others ſay to him, as well as expreſs his 


own Thoughts to them; he cannot make uſe 


of it in Diſcourſe as others may. And though 


it may be thought poſſible, that he may in time 


diſcern, by the Motion of the Lips, viſible to 
the Eye, what is ſaid to him (of which I am loth 


to deliver a-poſitive Judgment, ſince much may 


be fail conjecturally both ways ) yet this can- 
not be expected, till at the leaſt he be ſo perfe · 
Aly Maſter of the Language, as that by a few 
Letters known, he may be able to ſupply the 
reſt of the Word; and by a few Words, the 
the reſt of the Sentences, or at leaſt the Sence 
of it, by a probable Conjecture; as when we 
decypher Letters written in Cypher. For that 
the Eye can actually diſcern all the varities of 
Motion in the Organs of Speech, and ſee what 
Sounds are made by thoſe Motions, of which 
many are inward, and are not expoſed to the 
Eye at all, is not imaginable. | 7 

But as to the other Branch of our deſign,con- 
cerning the underſtanding of a Language, | 
ſee no Reaſon at all to doubt, but that he may 
attain this, as perfectly as thoſe that hear; and 
that allowing the like time and exerciſe as to 
other Men, is requiſite to attain the PerfeQi- 
on of a Language, and the Elegancy of it, he 
may underſtand as well, and write as good Lan- 
gnage as Other Men; and abatigg only _ 
. does 
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does directly depend upon Sound, as Tones, 
Cadences, - and ſuch Punctilios, no what infe- 
rior to what he might attain to, if he had his 
hearing as others have. And what I ſpeak of 
him in particular, I mean as well of any other 
ingenious Perſon in his Condition, who I be- 
lieve may be taught to uſe their Book and Pen, 
as well as others, if a right courſe be taken to 
«that Purpoſe. iT 
Io tell you next, what Courſe I have hither- 
to uſed toward this deſign, it will not be fo 
neceflary; for ſhould I deſcend to particulars,it 
would, be too tedious, . eſpecially ſince they are 
to be;uſed very differently, and varyed as 
the preſent Caſe and Circumſtance do require. 
And as to the General way, it is ſufficiently in- 
timated glready. 1g 
As to that of Speech; I muſt firſt, by the 
moſt ſignificant ſigas l can, make him to under- 
ſtand, - in what Poſture and Motion 1 would 
have: him to apply bis Tongue, Lips, and o- 
ther Organs of Speech, to the forming ſuch a 
Sound as | direct. Which if I hit right, I con- 
firm him in it, if be miſs, I Ggnify to him in 
what he differed from my directions, and to what 
circumſtances he muſt attend to mend it. By 
which means, with ſome Tryals, and a little 
Patience, he learns firſt one, then another 
ound, and by frequent Repetitions, is confir- 
med in it; or if he chance to forget, recovers 
it again. 
And for this Work I was ſo far prepared 
before hand, that 1 had heretofore, upon ano- 
ther Occaſion, in my Treatiſe de Loquela, pre- 
axed to my Grammar for the Engliſh Tongue, 
. conſidered 
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conſidered very exactly, what few attend to, the 
accurate formation of all Sounds in ſpeaking, 
at Ieaſt as to our own Language, and thoſe 1 
knew ; without which it were in vain to ſet 
upon this Task. For if we do not know, or 
not conſider, how we apply our own Organs 
in forming thoſe Sounds we ſpeak, it is not 
likely we ſhall this way, teach another 

As to that of teaching him the Language, I 
muſt, as Mathematicians do from a few Prin- 
ples firſt granted, from that little ſtock ( that 
we have to begin upon) of ſuch Actions and 
Geſtures, as have a kind of natural fignifican- 
cy, or ſome few ſigns, which himſelf had be- 
fore taken upto expreſs his Thoughts, as well 
as he could, proceed to teach him ſomewhat 
elſe ; and ſo by ſteps to more and more: And 
this ſo far as well as I can, in ſuch methods, 
as that what he knows already, may bea ſtep 
to what he is next to learn; as in Methema- 
ticks, we make uſe of, not only Principles, 
but Propoſitions already demonſtrated, in the 
demonſtration of that,that followeth. 

It remains now for the perfecting the Ace 
count, which at preſent you deſire of me, only 
to tell you, what progreſs we have already 
made, which had not yeur defires commanded 
from me, I ſhonld have reſpited a while longer, 
till Imight have made it ſomewhat fuller. 

He hath been already with me, ſomewhat 
more than two Months, in which time, though 
1 cannot be thought to have finiſhed ſuch a 
Work; yet the ſucceſs is not ſo little, as to 
diſcourage the Undertaking, but as much as I 
could hope tor in ſo ſhort a time, and more _ 
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| could expect. So that I may ſay, the greateſt 
difficulty of both Parts being almoſt over; 
what remains, is little more than the Work of 
Time and Exerciſe. There is hardly any Word, 
which with deliberation he cannot ſpeak; but 
to do it accurately and with expedition we 
muft allow him thePraQice of ſome conſiderable 
Time, to make it familiar to him. 
And as to the Language, thongh it were 
rery indifferent to him, who xnew none, which 
to begin withal; yet ſince it is ont of queſtion, 
that Engliſi to him, is like to be the moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary, it was not adviſeable to 
bepin' with any other: For though he can pro- 
nounce Latin with much more eaſe (as being 
leſs perplexed with a multitude of concurring, 
Conſonants) yet this is a conſideration of much 
lefs conſideration than the other. | 

To this therefore, having applyed himſelf, 
he hath already Learned a great many Words, 


and l may fay, a conſiderable part ofthe En- 


gliſh, as to the Words of the moſt frequent Uſe. 
Butthe whole Language being ſo copious, tho? 
otherwiſe eaſy, will require a longer time to 
perfect, what he hath begun. x 

And this Sir, is the full Hiſtory of our Pro- 


| preſs hitherto, if you ſhall hereafter eſteem our 


future ſucceſs, worthy your taking Notice of, 
You may command that, or what elſe is with- 
in the Power of, | 


Siy, 
Oxford, Your Honours very Humble 
March the 7 
2 


1gth, 1662. Servant | 
1 John Wallis. 
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Obſervati- The next thing which offers it ſelf to our 


075 about 
ſhining | 


Fleſh. 


Notice, is ſome Obſervations about ſhining 
Fleſh, made by the Hogourable Robert Boyle, and 
by way of Letter addreſſed to the Publiſher,and 
preſented to the Royal Society, as follows, 
Veſter - night, when I was about to go to Bed, 
an Amanuenſis of mine, accuſtomcd to make 
Obſervations, informed me, that one of the 
Servants of the Houſe, going on ſome Occaſi- 
on into the Larder, was frighted by ſomething 
Luminous, that ſhe ſaw ( notwithſtanding the 
darkneſs of the Place, where the Meat had beey 
hung up before.) Whereupon ſuſpending for 
a while my going to reſt, I preſently ſent for 
the Meat into my Chamber, and cauſed it to 
be placed in a corner of the Room, capable of 
being made conſiderable dark, and then I plain- 
ly faw, both with wonder and delight, -that 
the joynt of Meat, did in ſeveral places ſhine 
like rotten Wood, or ſtinking Fiſh, which was 
ſo uacommon a ſight, that 1 preſently thought 


of inviting you to be a ſharer in the Pleaſure of 


it. But the late hour in the Night, did not 
only make me fear to give you too unſeaſona- 
ble a trouble, but being joyned with a great 
Cold I had got that Day, by making tryal of a 
new Teleſcope, you ſaw, in a windy Place; 
I durſt not fit up long enough to make all the 
TryalsI thought of, and judged the Occaſion 
worthy of. Bat yet, becauſe 1 effectually re- 
ſalved to employ the little time I;had to ſpare, 
ia making ſuch Obſervations and Tryals, as 
the Accommodations, I could procnre at fo 
inconvenieat an hour would enable me, I ſhall 
here give you a brief Account ot the chief 

Circumſtances 
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Circumſtances and Phenomena, that! had op- 

portunity to tate Notice of. 

0 Firſt, Then | muſt tel] you, that the Suse 
we diſcourſe of, was a neck of Veal, which as 

-Hearnt by laquity, had been bought of a Coun- 

J trey Butcher the Tueſday preceding. * 

Secendly, In this one piece of Meat, I recko- 

ned diſtinQly, : about twenty ſeve Cal Places, 

. that did all of them ſhine, though not all ot 

2 == alike, ſome of them doing i it, but very 
aintly. 

Thirdly; The bigneſs of theſe Lucid parts 


- was differing enough, ſome of them being as 
* big as the Nail of a Man's middle Finger, ſome 
5 few bigger, and moſt of them leſs. Nor were 
f their Figures at all more Uniform, ſome being 
a inclined to a ronnd, others almoſt oval, but the 
t greateſt Part of them very irregularly :ſha- 
e 2 72 

1 Foxrthly, The Parts that ſhone moſt, which 
t it was not ſo eaſie to determine in the dark, 

f were {ome griſtly or ſoft Parts of the Bones, 
t where the Butchers Cleaver had paſſed ; but 
8 theſe were not the only Parts that were Lumi- 
nous; for by drawing to and fro the Ae dulla 
a Spinalis, we found that a part of that alſo did 
; not ſhine ill: And ! perceived one Place in a 
Tendon to afford ſome Light, and Laſtly, three 
l or four Spots in the fleſhy Parts, at a good di- 
2 ſtance from the Bones were plainly diſcovered 


by their own Light; though that were fainter 
thanan the Parts above mentioned. 
Fifthiy, When all theſe Lucid Parts were fur: 
veyed 4 they made a very Splendid ſkew, 
Ke it was not ſo eaſy, becauſe of the —_ 
an 
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aad groſsneſs of the Lump of Matter, to examin 
the Degree of their Luminovſuc$, as it is to 
eſtimate that of Glow-worms, which bein 
fmall and dry Bodies, may be conveniently laid 
in a Book, and made to move from one Letter 
or Word to another. But having by good 
Fortune by me the Curious Tranſactions of this 
Moath, 1 was able to apply that Flexible Paper 
to ſome of the more reſplendent Spots, that 1 
could plainly read divers conſecutive' Letters 
of the Title. yl 

Sixthly, The Colour that accompanied the 
Light was not in all the ſame, but in thoſe which 
ſhone livelieſt, it ſeemed to have ſuch a fine 
greeniſh blew, as I have divers times obſeryed 
in the Tails of Glow. worms. 

Seuenthly, But notwithſtanding the vividneſt 
of this Light, I could not by the Touch diſcern, 
the leaſt degree of heat in the Parts, whenee it 
proceeded, and having put ſome Marks on one 
or two of the more ſhining places, that I might 
know them again when brought to the Light, 
I appiyed a ſealed. Weather-Glaſs, furniſhed 
with tincted Spirit of Wine, for a pretty while, 
and could not fatisfie my ſelf, that the ſhining 
parts did at aſt ſenſibly warm the Liquor: But 
the Ther moſcope, though good in it's Kind, 
being not fitted for ſuch nice Experiments, 
7 did not build much upon that Try- 


E:ighthly, Notwithſtanding the great Number 
of Lucid Parts in this neck of Veal, yet nei- 
ther I, nor any of thoſe that were about me, 
could perceive by the ſmell, the leaſt degree 
of ſtink, whence to infer any PutrefaQion ; the 

| meat 
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meat being jud ed very fi eſh and well Conditi- 
oned and fit to be dreſſed. ; 

Ainthly, The Floar of the Larder, where 
this meat was kept, is almoſt a Story lower 
than the level of the Street, and it's divided 
from the Kitchen, but hy a Partition of Boards, 
and is furiiiſhed hut with one Window, which 
is not great aud looks toward the Street, which 
lyes Northw rd from it 

Tenthly, The WV. iad as far as we could ob- 
ſerve it, was then at South weſt, and bluſter- 
ing enough. The Air by the Sealed Thermoſ- 
cope appeared hot forthe Seaſun. The Moon 
now paſt it's laſt quarter. The Mercury in 
the Barometer ſtood at 29 4, Inches. 

Eleventhly, We cut off with a knife one of 
the LuminousParte,which proved to bea tender 
Bone, and being abcut the thickneſs of a half 
Crown piece, appeared to ſhine on both ſides, 
but not equally; and that Part of the Boge 
whence it had been cut off, continued, joyned 
to the reſt of the neck of Veal, and was ſeen 
to ſhine, but nothing near ſo vividly as the 
Part we had taken off did before. 

Twelfthly, To try, whether I could obtain 
any Juice or moiſt Subſtance from this, as I 
have ſeveral times done from the Tails ofGlow- 
worms; I rubbed ſome of the ſofter and more 
Lucid Parts ( which I cauſed to be cut off, as 
dexterouſly as I could) upon my hand, but I 
did not at all perceive any Luminons moiſture 
was thereby imparted ; though the Fleſh ſeem- 
ed by that Operation to haue loſt ſome of it's 
Light. 
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 Thirteenthly, I cauſed alſo a piece of Mining 
Fleſh to be compreſſed betwixt two pieces of 
Glaſs,to try,how well the contexture of it would 
reſiſt that external force; but I did not find 
the Light thereby eatinguiſhed during the ſhort 
time I could allot to the Experiment. 
Pourteenthly, But ſuppoſing, that high recti. 
fyed Spirit of Wine,might ſo alter the Texture 
af the Body it permeated, as to deſtroy it's fa- 
culty of ſhining, 1 put a Luminous peice of 
Veal into a Chryſtalline Phial , and pourin 
on it a little pure Spirit of Wine, that would 
have burned all away, after I had ſhaken them 
together, 1 laid by the Glaſs, and in about a 
quarter of an hour or leſs, [found that the Light 
was vaniſhed, | _ WY 
Fifteenthly, But Water would not ſo eaſy 
quench our ſeeming Fires; for having put one 
ofthem into a China Cup, and almoſt filled it 
with Cold Water,theLight did not only appear 
perhaps undiminiſhed, through that Liquor, 
but above an hour after was vigorous enough 
not to be etiipſed by being looked upon at no 
great Diſtaace from a burning Candle, that 
was none of the ſmalleſt, and probably the 
Light would have been ſeen much longer, if 
we could have afforded to watch out it's Dura- 
_ a wks 
Siæteenthly, Whilſt theſe things were doing, 
| cauſed the Pneumatical Engine to be prepared 
in a Room without Fire (that the Experiment 
| 2 be tryed in greater Degree of Darkneſs) 
and having conveighed one of the largeſt Lu- 
minous pieces into a ſmaſl Receiver, we cauſed 
the Candles to be put out, and the Pump — 
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18 be plyed in the Dark; but the diminution of 
Light, after the Pump ſeemed to have been 
employed for a competent while, appeared ſo 
inconſiderable (whether becauſe our Eyes had 
leaſure to be fitted to that dark place, or for 
what other Caufe ſoever, ) that I began to ſuſ- 
1 pect that the Inſtrument, having been mana- 
re ged in the Dark, had leaked all the while; 
5 wherefore cauſing the Lights to be brought in, 
f and a Mercurial Gauge to be pnt into the Re. 
8 ceirer, when we was ſure that this Glaſs was 
well cemented on to the Engin, the Candles 
being removed, the Pump was ſet a york again, 
and then opening my Eyes, which I hid kept 
cloſed againſt the Light of the Candles, I 
could perceive, upon the gradual withirawing 
1 of the Air, a difcernable aud gradual l-ſI-cuing 
/ of the Light, which yet was never brought 
quite to diſappear ' as [ long lin. e told you the 
Light of rotten Wood and glow Worms had 
done) or to be ſo near vaniſhing. as one 
b would have expected; though upou the bring. 
ing ia of the Candles agaia, it appeared by 
the Gage, that the Pump had been diligently 
applyed. But the Room being once again 
f darkened, by the haſty increaſe of Light, that 
had diſcloſed it ſelf in the Veal, upon this 
letting in of the Air to the exhauſted Receiver, 
it appeared more manifeſtly than before, that 
the Decrement, though but lowly made, had 
been conſiderable. This Tryal we once more 
repeated, with a not unlike ſucceſs ; which 
though it convinced us, that the Luminous Mat- 
ter of our included Body, was more vigorous 
* tenacious, than that of moſt other ſhining; 
x n = Bodies; 
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Bodies; yet it left us ſome doubts, that the 
Light would have been much more impaired, 
if not quite made to vaniſh, it the Subject of it 
could have been kept long enough in our ex- 
hauſted Receiver. But the unſeaſonable time 
of the Night reducing me at the length to go 


to bed, I could not [tay to proſecute this or 


any other Tryal. 

Seventeenthly, Oaly whilſt I was und reſſing, 
this further Obſervation occurred, that ſuppo- 
ling there mighthejn the ſame Larder, more 
Joynts of the ſame Veal than one, innobled 
with this ſhining faculty, it was found, that a 
Leg of Veal, which was brought into my 
Chamber, had ſome ſhining Places in it, tho 


they were but very few and faint in compati- 


ſon of thoſe, that were conſpicuous in the a- 
bove- mentioned Neck. 

Eighteenthly, What further Phenomena this 
Morning n.12ht have afforded me, 1 cannot 
tel], haviug deen haſtily called up, before day 
for a Neice, that I ain very juſtly and exceeding- 
ly concerned for, who was thought to be upon 
the point of Death, and whoſe almoſt gaſping 
Condition, had too much affected and imploy- 
ed me, to leave me any time for Philoſophical 
Entertainments, that rcquirea calm, if not a 
pleaſed Mind. Only this 1 took Notice of, 
becauſe the Obfervation could not coſt me a 
Minute of an hour, that whilſt they were 
bringing me Candles to riſe by, 1 looked 
upon a clean Phial, that I had Jaid upon the 
bed by me, after a piece of our Luminous Vea! 
had been included in it, and foundit to ſhine 


vividly at that time, which was between four 


and 
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and five a Clock this Morning, ſince when 
A have made no Obſervation or Try- 
al, 


Poſcript. 


Ninetrenthiy, Near two Days after J had made 
the fore - mentioned Obſervations, thoſe hor- 
rid Symptoms ot my Neice's Diſeaſe, that had 
ſo much alarmed the Phyſitians and me, being 
through God's Goodneſs conſiderably abated, 
I began to reſume the thoughts of the ſhining 
Veal, and though having, in the hurry I was 
in, forgotten to take any Order about it, I 
found it was already diſpoſed of ; yet the piece 
I lately mentioned to. have been included in a 
Phial, being preſerved in it, 1 looked upon it 
the third day, incluſively,after we had obſer- 
ved the meat *twas cut off from, to be Lumi- 
nous, and l found it to ſhiue in the dark as vi- 
gorouſly as ever. The fourth day, it's Light 
was alſo conſpicuous, fo that I was able in a 
dark corner of the Room to ſhew it even in the 
day time, to three or four ingenious Phy ſiti- 
ans all of them, ſave one, Members of the 
Royal Society; and I preſume, l need not remind 


you, that the following Night, I invited you to 


be Spectator of it, though before that time, 
the Light had begun to decay, and the of- 
fenſive ſmell togrow ſomewhat ſtrong ; which 
ſeems to argue, that the Diſpoſition , upon 
whoſe Account our Veal was Luminous, very 
well conſiſted hoth with it's being and it's not 
being in a State of Putrefaction, and conſe- 
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queatly is not likely to he derived meerly from 
one or the other. The fifth day in the Morn- 
ing, looking upon it when | awaked, and be- 
fore the Curtains were opened, it ſeemed to 
ſhine better than it had done the day prece- 
ding. The ſame Night alſo it was manifeſt e- 
nough, though not vivid in the dark. When 


2x 


T awaked the ſixth day, in the Morning after 
the Sun was riſen, I cou'd within the Curtain 


perceivea glimmering Light. But the ſeyenth 
day, which was yeſterday, I could not late at 
Nizht diſcern any Light at all. 

You ſaw too much in what a Condition [ 
was, when you did me the favour to viſit me, 
to expect that ] ſhould preſume to entertain 
you, with any Speculations about the Cauſe of 
theſe unuſual Apparitians of Light. 's true 
iadeed, that in ſome Notes, J formerly menti- 
oned to you, | endeavoured to make it proba- 
ble, that whetherLiglit dependswpon a peculi- 
ar kind ot [mpulſe, propagated through a 
tranſparent Medium, or upon a Diffuſion of 
extremely lictle Parts of ſome other Corporeal 
Agent; whatever the Efficient be, the Effect is 
produced in a Mechanical way. But though 
{ had theſe Papers by me. yet to determina what 
peculiar kind of Motions or other Operations 
Nature really employed in the Production of 
Light, which ſeemed not clearly (by what I 
thall preſently note ) referable either to the 
particular and ſetled Conſtitution of the Ani- 
mals, whoſeFleſh ſhined (as in ourGlow-worms, 
and ſome American Flies; ) or to that Inteſtin 
and Unuſual Motion of the Parts, that Cauſes 
or Accompanies Putrefaction in rotten Wood 
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or Fiſhes ; ſince upon the firſt and livelieſt ap- 
pearance of the Light, there was not aay ( at 
leaſt, that could be takea Notice of by the 
Senſes ): To determin this, I ſay, it ſeemed 
to me ſo difficult a Task, that 1 ſhall willingly 
leave the Solution of ſuch Abſtruſe Phenomena, 
as ſome of ours unattempted; eſpecially ſince 
| may, God permitting, make an Hiſtorical 
Mention of them the day after to Morrow, at 
the Meeting cf the Royal Society; where | doubt 
not much more, and more will be ſaid and con- 
ſidered, than I have Vanity to think my ſelf 


capable of offering, only, for the prevention of 


ſome needleſs conj:Qures, to which without 
this previous Advertiſement, one might upon 
plauſible grounds indulge, I ſhall in the mean 
while Add and Conclude with one Obſervation 
more, which may poſſibly take off our Thoughts 
from ſtriving to deduce the ſhining of our Veal 
from the peculiar Nouriſhment or Conſtitution 
or Properties of that Individual Calf, whoſe 
Fleſh, &c, was Luminous. For having ſeveral 
Nights ſeat purpoſely into the Larder, to ob- 
ſerve, whether any Veal, ſince brought thither, 
orany other Meat, did afford any Light, a ne- 
gative Anſwer was always brought me back; 
ſave at one time, which happened to be with. 
in 48 hours of that, at which the Luminquſneſs 
of the Veal had been firſt taken Notice of; for 
at that time there was in the ſameLaxder a con- 
ſpicuous Light ſeen in a Pullet, that hung up 
there, which having cauſed to be brought up in- 
to a darkned place in my Chamber 1a the 
Night time, I perceived four or five Luminous 
Places, which were not indeed near ſo large as 

 & Ea thoſe, 
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thoſe, of the Veal, but were little leſs vivid 
than they. All of theſe I took Notice to be 
either upon or near the Rump, and that which 
appeared moſt like a ſpark of fire, ſhone at 
the very Tip of that Part; yet was not this 
Foul mortifyed, nor at all ill ſcented, but fo 


| freſh, that the next day I found it very good 


Meat. Put whether this may reaſonably lead 
to a ſuſpition, that the peculiar Conſtitution of 
the Air in that Larder, and at that time, may as 
well deſerve to be taken into Conſideration, 
as the peculiar Nature of the Animals, whoſe 
Fleſh did ſhine, is a Queſtion, that I, who have 
ſcarce time to name it, muſt not preſume to 
to do any mote than Name it. And therefore 
as ſoon as | have begged your Pardon for this 
tedious though haſty ſcribble, 1 ſhall without 
Ceremony ſubſcribe my ſelf, &c. 

The next thing we ſhall take notice of is,a 
new Experiment of the noble R. Boyle concer- 
ning an Effet of the varying weight of the 
Atmoſphere, upon ſome Bodies in the Water, 
the Deſcription whereof was preſented An. 
1671 to the Peruſal of the Right Honourable 
the Lord Brunc ler, as follows. 

Though many things have by Ingenuous 
Men been obſerved, as to the Power and Ope- 
rations of Atmoſphere's weight upon Liquors, 
that are expoſed to it in Torrecillian Tubes, 
or other Veſſels cloſed at one end, and near 
the Top, either empty or unfilled with any viſi- 
ble Bod y, yet Men ſeem not to have much in- 
quired, what Eſſeds the Variation of this 
weight of the Atmoſphere may have on the Li- 
Juors which it preſſes in other Veſſels than ſuch 
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as Baroſcopes or Pumps. And yet when I 
remember how much of Air appears, by our 
Engin to be viſibly harboured in the Pot es, not 
only of Water, but of the Blood, Serum, U- 
rin, Gall and other Juices of the Human Body. 
And that the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and 
the Spring of the Air work upon Liquors, 
and on Bodies immerſed in thoſe Liquors, as 
well as upon folid ones immediately 
expoſed? to the Air , | am prone to 
think ; that the very Alterations of the At- 
moſphere,in point of weight, may in ſome Ca- 
ſes, have ſome not contemptible Operations, 
eren upon Men's Sickneſs or Health; when the 
Ambient Air, for Inſtance, grows ſuddenly ve- 
ry much Lighter thin it was before, or than 
it was wont to be, the Spiti'uous and Aeriat 
Particles, that are plentifully harhoured in the 
Maſs of Blood, will Naturally ſwell that Li- 
quor, and ſomay diſtend the greater Veſſels, 
and not a little alter the Celerity and Manner 
of the Circulation of tite Maſs of Blood, by 
the Capillary Arteries and Veins. By which 
Alteration, that divers Changes may happen ia 
the Body, will aot ſeem improbable, to thoſe 
that know in General, how [mportaat a thing 
the manner of the Circulation of the Blood 
may be there, though as to it's particular Ef- 
feds, I leave them to the Speculation of Phyſi- 
tiansl; and ſhall only add, that to keep this Con- 
jecture of mine (for | propoſe it as no other) 
from ſeeming groundleſs or extravagant, I will 
annex an Experiment, that you will not per- 
haps diſlike, juſt as I find regiſtred amongſt 
ſome of my looſe Papers. , 
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Il cauſed to be blown at the flame of a Lamp, 
three ſmall round Glaſs Bubbles, about the 
bigneſs of Hazel-Nuts, and furniſhed each of 
them with a ſhort and ſlender Stem, by whoſe 
means they were ſo nicely poiſed in Water, 
that a very ſmall change of weight would ei- 


ther make them emerge, if they but lightly lea 


ned on the bottom of the Veſſel, or ſink if 
they floated on the top of the Water. 

This being done at a time, when the A.- 
moſphere was of a convenient weight (and ſuch 
a Seaſon is not ordinary difficult to be choſen 
within {ome reaſonable time to him that wants 
neither Attention nor a good Baroſcope, ) l 
Put them in a wide monthed Glaſs, furniſhed 
with common Water, and leaving them in a 
quiet Place, where yet they were frequently 
in my Eye, and were ſuffered to continue ma- 
ny Weeks, or ſome Months; 1 obſerved as l 
expeded, that ſometimes they would be at the 
top of the Water, and remain there for di- 
vers Days, or perhaps Weeks; and ſometimes 
would fall to the bottom, and after having 
continued therefor ſome time, longer or ſhor- 
ter, they would again emerge. And though 
ſometimes ( eſpecially, if I removed the Veſſel, 
that contained them to a Southern Window, 
they would riſe to the top, or fall to the bot- 
tom of the Water, according as the Air was 
hot or cold; yet it was not difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe Motions, from thoſe produced by 
the varying Gravity of the Atmoſphere. For 
when the Beams of the Sun, or Heat of the am- 
bient Air, by rarifying the Air included in the 
Bubbles, made that Air drive out ſome of the 
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Water, and conſequently made the whole Bub- 
ble ( conſiſting of Glaſs, Air and Water) ſomes 
what higher than a Bulk of Water equal to it, 
though the Bubble did neceſſarily ſwim, as 
long as the included Air was thus rarifyed, yet 
ghen the abſence of the Sun, or any other Cauſe, 
made the Air loſe it's adventitious Warmth, 
there would enſue a condenſation of the Air 
again, and thereupon an Intruſion of more 
Water (to ſucceed the Air) into the Glaſs, and 
conſequently a ſinking of the Bubble ; and this 
would commonly happen at Night, if it did 
not happen ſooner, But when it was upon the 
Account of the varying weight of the Armoſ- 
phere, that the Bubbles either roſe or fell, it 
appeared by the Baroſcope, that the Atmoſ- 
phere was ſo heavy or ſo light, that they ought 
to do ſo, Inſomuch, that | divers times pre- 
dicted, whether I ſhould find the Mercury ia 
the Baroſcope high or low, by obſerving the 
ſitu tion and poſture of the Bubbles, and con- 
ſulting that-Jaſfrument, it veryfyed my Conje- 
dure. And though whilſt the Atmoſphere was 
not too conſiderably either light or heavy, the 
Changes of the Air as to heat and cold, would 
( as I was ſaying ) place the Bubbles ſometimes 
at the top, and ſometimes at the bottom of the 
Water, within the compaſs of a Day; yetif 
the Atmoſphere was either very heavy or very 
light, the Bubbles would continue at the bot- 
tom or the top of the Water for many Days 
together, in Caſe the Armoſphere did not in all 
that time change it's Gravity. And I remem- 
ber, that I did, for Curioſities ſake, when the 
Quickſilver was high in the Baroſcope, put the 
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Glaſs two or three Days in a South Window 
about Noon (and for a good while after,) and 
that in Sun ſhining Weather, and yet even then 
the Bubbles did not emerge, though it appear- 
ed by a good ſealed Weather Glafs, which [ 
kept in the ſame Window, that the ambient 
Air, was much warmer than at other times, 
when I had obſerved the Bubbles to keep at the 
top of the Water. 

N. B. f. It heing very difficult to poiſe ſe. 
veral Bubbles preciſely, as well one as another, 
I thought it not ſtrange, that all the three Bub- 
bles did not conſtantly ( though for the moſt 
part they did) riſe and fall together, but ſome- 
times two of them, and now and then ( though 
ſeldom ) one alone would fink or emerge, when 
the change of the weight of the Armo/phere, was 
not conſiderable enough to operate ſenſibly up- 
on the reſt ( and of ſuch Inſtances I have had 
the Opportunity to obſerve one or two within 
theſe laſt three Days : ) And therefore it is not 
amiſs, to poiſe a greater Number of Bubbles to- 
gether, that after tryal made of all, the fitteſt 
may be choſen. Which Advertiſement will ap- 
pear the more proper, becauſe of what is to be 


added in the followng Note. 


2, 1 have obſerved it ſometimes to happen, 
that a Bubble, that floated, when it was firſt 


Poiſed, would after a while, ſubſide without 
-any manifeſt Cauſe, or if it were made to ſink 


by ſuch a Cauſe, it wonld continue at the bot- 
tom of the Water, though that Cauſe were re- 
moved: Which difficult Phenomenon ſeeming, 
to depend upon a kigd of Imbibion, made ot 


Certain Particles of an Aerial Nature, by the 


Water; 
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Water : the conſideration of it belongs to ano- 
ther place, not to this; where it may ſuffice, 
that the Experiment did ſometimes actually an- 
ſwer Ex pectation, as that above related did, 
wherein my main drift was to ſnew, that ſince, 
the Armoſphere is heavier or lighter, it's capa- 
ble to work upon Bodies under Water, ſo as 
to procure their ſinking, or their emerſion; 
the Air (though a fluid, a thouſand times light- 
er) muſt lean or preſs upon the Water it 
ſelf, by whoſe intervention it produces theſe 
Effects; which confirms what lelſewhere teach, 
that the Atmoſphere is incumbent, as a heavy Bo- 
dy, upon the Terraqueous Globe, 

3. Beſides the other Circumſtances, upon 
whoſe account this Experiment may fail of 
ſucceſs, the Seaſon of the Year wherein it is 
tryed, may for ought I know, be conſiderable. 
For which Reaſon, | ſhall here add this Adver- 
tiſement, that | chooſe, but do not confine my 
ſelf, to make my Tryals about the beginning 
of the Spring, as a ume wherein notable Alte- 
rations of the Air, as well as to weight, as to 
other things, are the likelieſt to be frequent. 
So far this Experiment, which upon this Oc- 
caſion is likely to be improved into a new kind 
of Baroſcope. 


The next thing that occurs, is a Letter of Of Amir 
the Honourable Robert Boyle of September the 87<Y*- 


13th. 1673. to the Publiſher of the Tranſa- 
ctions, concerning An bergreeſe, and it's being 
2 vegetable Production. 


SIR, 


2 


SI, 


Ome Occaſions calling me this afternoon up 
to London, I met there with a very intel- 
ligent Gentleman, who was ready to go out 
of it, but before he did ſo, he willingly ſpared 
me ſome time, to diſcourſe with him about 
ſome of the Affairs of our Eaſt Indian Compa- 
ny, of which he was very lately Deputy Go. 
vernour; and his Vear being expired, is ſtill, 
one of the chief of the Court of Committees, 
which a Foreigner would call Directors of that 
conſiderable Society. And amongſt other 
things, talking with him about ſome Contents 
of a Journal lately taken in a Dutch Eaſt Indian 
Prize, I learnt from him, that he who under- 
ſtands that Language very well, is now peru- 
fiag that Manuſcript, and among many things 
recorded there, that concern the Oeconomical 
and Political Affairs of the ſaid Dutch Compa- 
ny, he met with one Phyſical Obſervation,which 
he thought ſo rare, that remembring the Cu- 
rioſity I had expreſſed for ſuch things, he put 
it into Engliſh, and tranſcribed it for me, and 
immediately drawing it out of his Pocket, he 
preſented me the ſhort Paper, whereof I now 
ſhew you the Copy. Upon Peruſal of which, 
you will very eaſily believe, that not only his 
Civility obliged me, but the lnformation it 
brought me,{furprized me too, For the ſeveral 
Tryals and Obſervations of my own about Am- 
bergreeſe, have long kept me from acquieſcing 
either in the Vulgar Opinion, or thoſe of ſome 
Learned Men concerning it, yet I confeſs my 
Experiments did much leſs diſcover what it 
is, 
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is, than this Paper hath done, in caſe we may 
ſafely and intirely give credit to it's Informati- 
on, and that it reach to all kinds of Amber greeſe. 
And probably, you will be invited to look on 
this Accouat, though not as compleat, yet as 
very ſincere, and on that ſcore credible ; if 
you conſider, that this was not written by a 
Philoſcpher to broach a Paradox, or ſerve an 
Hypotheſis, but by a Merchant or Factor for 
his Superiors to give them an Account of a 
Matter of Fact, and that this haſſage is extant 
in an authegtick Journal, wherein the Affairs 
of the Company were by publick Order from 
time to time regiſtred, at their chief Colony, 
Batavia, And it appears by the Paper it ſelf, 
that the Relation was not looked upon as a 
doubtful thing, but as a thing rom which a 
praftical way may be deduced to make this 
diſcovery eaſily Luciferous to the Dutch Com- 
pany. And J could heartily wiſh, that in thofe 
Countries, that are addicted to long Navigati- 
ons, more Notice than is uſual were taken and 
given of the Natural Rarities that occur toMer- 
chants and Sea-Men. On which Occaſion I re- 
member, when J had, in complyance with my 
Curioſity, put my ſelf into our Eaſt Indian Com- 
pany, and had, by their Civility to me, been 
choſen of their Committee, as long as my Health 
allowed me to continue ſo ; I bad the Oppor- 
tunit in ſome Regiſter Books of Merchants 
Engliſh and Dutch, to obſerve ſome things, 
which would eaſily juſtify this wiſh of mine, 
if my Haſte and their 1otercſt would permit 
me to acquaint others with them. But to return 
to our Account of Ambergreeſe, 1 think you — 
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eaſily belicve, that if I had not received it by a 
paper, but immediately from the Writer, ſhould 
by propoſing ſeveral Queſtions, have been ena- 
bled to give you a much more ſatisfactory Ac. 
count, than this ſhort one contains. But the 
obliging Perton that gave it me, being juſt go. 
ing out of Town, I could not civilly ſtay him, to 
receive my Queries about it, which though 
(Gad permitting) I may propoſe *erc long, if 
I can light on him again, yet 1 fear he hath gi- 
ven me ia theſe tew Lines, all that he found a- 
bout this Matter. However this Relation as 
ſhor t as it is, being about the Nature of a Drug, 
fo pretious and ſo little known, will not I hope 
be unwelcom to the curicus, to whom none is 
fo like to conveigh it ſo ſoon and ſo well, as 
Mr. Oldenburg; whoſe forwardneſs to oblige 
others by his various Communications, challen- 
gesRetarns of the like Nature from others, and 
3 from his affectionate humble Ser- 
ant. 


The Extract it ſelf out of a Dutch ure 
nal, belonging to the Dutch Eaſt- Indian 


Company. 


' Ambergreeſeis not the Scum or Excrement 
of the Whale, Sc. but iſſues out of the Root of 
a Tree, which Tree, how far ſoever it ſtands 
on the Land, always ſhoots forth it's Roots 
towards the Sea, ſecking the warmth of it, 
thereby to deliver the fatteſt Gums that comes 
out of it: Which Tree otherwiſe by it's Co- 
pious Fatneſs might be burnt and deſtroyed. 

Whereever 
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W hereever that fat Gum is ſhot into the Sea, 
it is ſo tough that; it is not eaſily broken from 
the Root, unleſs it's own weight, and the 
working of the Sea does it, and ſo it floats on 
the Sea, 
There was found by a Souldier 2 of a Pound, 
and'by the chief, two peices welghing five 
Ponnds. If yon plant the Trees, where the 
Stream ſets to the Shoar, then the Stream will 
caſt it up to great Advantage, March, 1. 1672, 
Batavia, Journal advice from 
The next thing we ſhall take Notice of, as 
it comes in our way, is, an Account of the two 


2 


Of the two 


Jorts of 


ſorts of Helmotian Laudanum, Communicated by Helmonti- 
the Honourable Robert Bolye, together with the 97 Laude- 
way of the Noble Baron F. M. Van. Helmont, 


Son to the Famous Johannes Baptiſta of prepa- 
ring his Laudanum. 
Is for the Felmontian Laudanum, you 
may uſe your own Liberty in ſuſpecting the 
Receipts that go about of it. For the Name 
it ſelf ſeems ambiguous to me, who am well 
informed, that there are two Sorts of Helmon- 
tian Laudanum ; the one uſed by the Elder Hel- 
mont, the other by his son. The former was 
a great ſecret commnnicated to me by an Expert 
Chymiſt, ſent by a German Prince to compli- 
ment Johannes Baptiſta Van. Helmont, ſome of 
whoſe Manuſcripts ( one of which periſhed in 
the Fire of London) he procured together with 
the way of making bis Laudanim, which ha- 
ving received from him fourteen or fifteen 
Years ago, I carefully prepared, and thought 
my Labour ſo well recompenced, by the Extra- 
ordinary Operations it had, not ſo much in 4 
| Hands. 
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Hands, as thoſe of Learned Phyſitians and o- 
thers, to hom I preſented Portions of it, 
that | ſhould have thought the Chymiſt a Be- 
nefactor to Phyſick, it he would. have made it 
Publick, or permitted me to make Publick,the 
way of making ſo uſeful a Medicine. And tho? 
theAcceſs to my Laboratory was ſo free to inge- 
nious Men,who knew ſuch a Medicine was pre- 
paring there, that ſome of them might eaſily 
ſuppoſe themſelf Maſters of the ſecret, yet my 
Juſtice to the Communicator,who made a great 
& deſerv*dBenefit ofthe Landanum, made me take 
that Care to conceal ſome of the Circumſtances, 
that Men may eaſily be much more confident 
than ſure, that they have the right way of ma- 
king the Medicine. Which becauſe I durſt not 
Communicate, meeting two years ago, with 
that obliging and very Ingenious Perſon F. M. 
Baron Van. Helment, Son to the Famous Johan» 
xes Baptiſta, l obtained from him by Word of 
Mouth, ſome Directions about the Laudanum, 
he uſes, which though he confeſſed, and | ſoon 
perceived, to be differing from his Fathers, yet 
he ſeemed to think it not inferior and more po- 
rable. But he having for a certain Reaſon im- 
Parted to me his Proceſs, only by Word of 
Mouth; leſt it ſhould ſlip out of my Memory, 
1 ſoon after committed it to writing, as the 
particulars 1 gathered from his Writing occur- 
red to me, and at the next ſeaſon cauſed the 
Medicine to be prepared in my Laboratory, 
where the Progreſs was often watched in my 
abſence by a very Leerned and Induſtrious Lon- 
don Doctor, who having at my requeſt made 
many Tryals with it, and ſome in Caſes * 
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9 0 _ 
other Laudanums had beea found unavailable, 
both uſes it, and commends it more than I could 


expect from ſo wary and judicious a' Man, 


This Medicine being fomewhat more cheap and 
eaſy to be made than the Elder Helmonts, the 
Experience of it's Efficacy made me defire of 
the Younger, a Permiſſion to communicate it 
for the Publiek Good, and to prevent thoſe ſpu- 
rious Receipts, that go about of the Helmonti am 
Laudamm, which requeſt of mige being almoſt 
as ſoon granted as made, I think my felt bound 
both to own his readineſs, to oblige the Pub- 
lick, and to acquaint them with his way of ma- 
king ſo conſiderable a Medicine, as | practiſed 
it;though if 1 bad receivedhisDireQioasinWris 
ting, they might have been more Full and Me- 
thodical. For though l perceived, that he ſome- 
times a little varies his Preparations ; yet that 
Laudanue), proving very ſucceſsful, that was 
made according to the annexed Paper, I think 
it will not be amiſs to keep to that: Which E 
wiſh could have been Publiſhed before the Sea= 
ſonof the Quinces were ſo far advanced. And 
I ſhall the more hope it may come abroad before 
it be quite too late, if you pleaſe, to afford it 
room in the Papers, where with 1am infor med 
io intend this Week ro gratify the Cu- 
rious. ; 


Landanum Helmonti: Funioris, 


Take of Opium a quarter of Pound, and of 

the Juice of Quiaces four Pound at the leaſt (for 

near five Pounds would perhaps do better). 

The Opium being cut into very thin _— 
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then as it were minced to reduce It into ſmaller 
Parts, is to be put into, and well mixed with 
the Liquor, fi: ſt made Luke-warm,and fermen- 
ted with a Moderate heat, for eight or ten Gays, 
rather more hai leſo, then filter it ( whichCir- 
cumſtance the Author often omits, though I 
do not) and having infuſed in it, Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg and Cloves, of each an Ounce (the 
Author ſometimes uſes half an Ounce more of 
each Spice) let them ſtand three or four days 
more; [+ it be a full Week it may be ſo much 
the better, then filter (or ſtraiu it well through 
a Canvas bag) the Liquor once more, having 
let it hoil a Walm or two alter the Spices have 
been put in, This being done, evaporate a- 
way the Superffuous Water, to the Conſiſtence 
of au Extract, or to what other Conſiſtence you 
pleaſe ;- Loftly, lacorporete very. well with it, 
two or at moſt three Ounces of the beſt Safforn 
reduce! to-hne Powder. ( Sometimes the Au- 
thor inſtead of thePowder makes uſeof as much 
Extract as can be obtained from the Quantity 
of Seftorn ). 
According to the Tonſiſtence you deſire to 
have your Medicine of, yau may order it ſo, as 
either to make it up into a M.ſs of Pills (in 
which form Fave cauſed it to be given } or 
keep it in a Liquid form; but in this laterCaſe, 
the evaporaticn muſt have been made more 
fparingly, that after the putting in of the Saf- 
forn,or it's Extract, it may not grow too thick. 


In this form the Doſe may be from five or ſix 


drops to ten or fewer, according to Circum- 
ſtances; and of the Pills a ſome what leſs quan- 
tity is reqaù ed. Po | 
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Tae next thing we ſhall take notice ot ih, a 
Conjecture concerning the Bladders of Air 
found in Fiſhes, communicated by A. J. and il- 
luſtrated by an Experiment ſuggeſted by the 
Honourable Robert Boyle. n 

Reflecting on that Quſtion, whether Liquids 
gravitate on Bodies immerſed or not ? I came 
to a Reſolution in my own thoughts, that they 
do gravitate; and one of the greateſt laſtances 
that did occur to me was, that a Bubble of Air 
riſing from the Bottom, does dilate it ſelf all the 
way coming to the Top; which is cauſed by 


the leſſening of the weight or preſſure of the 


incumbent. Water, the nearer it is to the Top 
upon Conſideration of that Inſtance, the follow- 


ingConjeQure preſented it ſelf ro my thoughts; 


that Fiſhes, by Reaſon of that Bladder of Air, 
that is within them, can ſuſtaia or keep them- 
ſelves in any Depth of Water : For the Air in 
that Bladder is like the Bubble, more or leſs 
compreſſed accord ing to the depth the Fiſh 
ſwims at, and takes up more or leſs ſpace z 
and conſequently the Body of the Fiſn, Part 
of whoſe Bulk this Biadder is,is greater or leſs, 
according to the ſeveral Depths, and yet re- 
tains the ſame weight. The Rule de Inſidentibus 
bumido is, that a Body that is heavier than ſo 
much Water as is equal in Quantity, to the 


Bulk of it, will fink ; a Body that is lighter, . 


will ſwim ; a Body of equal weight will reſt in 
any Part of the Water. OL BT 
Now by this Rule, if the Fiſh in the middle 
Region of the Water be of equal weight to 
the Water that is Commenſurate to the bulk of 
„ the Fiſh will reſt there without any Tenden- 
aa 2 cy 
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cy upwards or downwards 5 and ik the Fin 


be deeper in the Water, the bulk of the Fiſh 
becoming lefs by the Compreſſion of the Blad- 
der, and yet retainiag the ſame weight, it will 
ſink aud reſt at the bottom. And on the other 
ſide, if the Fiſh be higher than the middle 
Region, the Air dilating it felt, and the bulk 
of the Fiſh conſequently increaſing, bot not the 
weight, the Fiſh will riſe upwards, and reſt at 
the Top of the Water. 2 

perhaps by ſome Action the Fiſh can emitAir 
out of his Bladder, and afterwards out of it's 
Bed y. and alſo when there is not enough, take 
in Air, and convey it to thisBladder,and then it 
will not be wonder'd,that there ſnou'd be always 
a fit Proportion of Air in the Bodies of all Fiſhes 
to ſerve their uſe, according to the Depth of 
Water, they are bred and live in; perhaps by 
ſome Mufcle, the Fiſh can contract this Bladder, 
beyond the preſſure o! the weight of Water ; 
perhaps the Fiſh can by it's ſides or ſome o- 
ther defence keep off the preſſure of the Water, 
and give the Air leave to dilate it ſelf. In theſe 


Caſes, the Fiſh wilt be helped in all intermediate 


diſtances, and may riſe or ſiak from any Regi- 
on of the Water without moving one 

Fin. 
lt were worth ebſerving, what Fiſhes want 
Bladders, and if the Bladders of ſeveral Fiſhes 
are not of different Shapes or Bigneſs, and bow 
they are ia dea Fiſhes, that live in great Depths, 
and whether any Amphibious Creatures have 
them, or any thing analogous, as the Lungs 
may be, or other Cavities. By an Enquiry 
into theſe and other particulars ; this _—_ 
ure 
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ure may be either Fortifyed or Refu- 
ted. N | "Ta 
So lar this Conjecture, in reference to which, 
when it was propounded io the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, he reflecting upon the manner, nowa 
Fiſh comes to riſe or ſink in the Water, ſoon 
bethought bimſelf of an Experiment, probably 
to determine, A hether a Fiſh m kes thoſe Motie 
ons by conſtricting or expanding himſelt? The 
Experiment by him ſuggeſted was; To take a 
Bolt head with a wide neck, and kaving filled 
it almoſt full with Water, to put into it ſome 
live Fiſh of a convenient ſize, that is, the biggeſt 
that can be got in, as a Roch, Perch or the 
like, and then to draw out the neck of the Bolt 
head as leader as you can, and to fill that alſo 
almoſt with Water; Whereupon the Fiſh lying 
at a certain depth in the Water of the Glaſs, 
if upoa his ſinkiag you perceive the Water at 
the lender Top does ſublide, you may infer, he 
contracts himſelf, and if upon his Riſing, the 
Water be alſo raiſed, you may conclude he di- 
lates himſelf, 

The next thing we mall take Notice of is, 1, dlſe- 
an Extract of a Letter ſent from Genus to Seig- vation of 
nior Sarotti, the Venetian Reſident here, and by *. 
him communicated to the Honourable Mr Boyle, 
which is as followeth. e lt 
Oa St. Foſeph's Day, upon the Mountains 
called Le Lang be, there fell upon the white Snow, 
that was there already, a great Qnantity of red, 
or if you pleaſe Bloody Snow. From which 
beiag ſqueezed, there came a Water of the ſame 
Colour, Of this there are here many Eye · wit- 


neſſes. | 
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py. Cole's --The-next thing that occurs to our Obſerya- 
— or tion is a Letter from the Learned Dr. Cle, directed 
. Boyle. to theHlonourable Robert Beyle, concerning a falſe 


Conception. The Letter and it's Direction is 
as follows. 444 0 bol | einn, 
Ezpiſbola Clariſs. | Virs Dom. Gulielmi Cole, 
Med. Doct. ad Honoratiſſimum Dom. Dom. 
RobertumBoyle, Armigerum, de falſa Gravidita- 
2! Ygnoſcat mihi Humani tas veſtra, Honor atiſſi- 
me Vir, quod ignotus grauiora, quibus in rem lite- 
ruriam ( preſertim Medicam) inuigilas negotia 
inter pellare auſim. Eximius ille candor, quo cun- 
£tos, eos maxime quibus Nature Studium cords eſt, 
perſequeri s, hanc mihi fiduciam, ut ad te literas con- 
Nguarem ſuggerit, ner de venia obtinendu dubitare 
ſenit, quandoquidem 8 Nature (cui te ab intimis ſe- 
cretii nulli non ſuſpiciunt & gratulabuntur ) penn, 
quod afferunt, de promptum inuenies, Hiſtorian 
fc. ſatis, opinor, raram; quam ( niſi ejudem fams 
Ad aur es, veſtras jamaudum per ener it) paucis hiſce 
Atti pere digneris, Kei plurimas mihi teſtes,tota babe: 
Ficini. eine n dd 
Matrena quædam, mente omnino conſtans, pia, 
Ae digniſſima, & circa pregnantes & puerperas o- 
lim verſatiſſima, Septuag eſſimum nonum annum nunc 
agens, ſe f tum iero g eſſare jam din credidit, cre- 
ditqʒ adhuc, ima qubd mag is mirabere ( farſan & 
in uſu excipies)per totos ſeptemelapſos menſes geſtaſſe. 
Dum illac negotiorum Cauſa quadrieneo abhinc iter 
facerem, & aquibuſdam, 1pſa non minus rrdulis, 
tei famam acceprram; 'Novitate per motus ad hoc 
minatulum nulla mara contendi, ut tam inſolits 
cena ac ulos paſcerem. Inveni ventre multum tu- 
mentem, non autem, qualis eſſe ſolet Hydropicorum 
| | tamer 
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tumor apparuit, ſed ſurſum more gravidarum, emi 


nebat. Et dum plura ſeiſciterer, pec illam ( ut 
net ejus maritum cui decenueo minor uxore fut) 


de ingravidatione amplius dybitantem comperiſſem, 
petii ut mature fiducig cauſam expone- 


ret. INP E 
Illa haud gravate reſpondit, ſe olim decem libe- 


rotenixam, ute ab eo tempore per 28 annorum ſpa 


tium men ſum ſiu æum poſſumy in eam tandem ſabis 
copioſum incid ſſe, ex quo brevi poſt omnia concep- 
tus ſigna apparucrunt, inde nauſeam & vomitio- 
nes ſubinde rec urrentes, nec non & inordinatan 
quorundam præteteris ciborum Appetent iam ut pr es - 
nantium mos eſi, invaſiſſe, & per jlures menſes per- 
ſtitiſſe. V. entre paulatius intumeſtente; poſtea"ſo- 
lita tempore primas fatus Motus ſe pereepiſſe, & 
exinde tumore indies autto, molus etiam tanquant 
ejuſdem locum ſepe viriant is, nunc ab una nunc ab 
altera dentris parte, qui & tractu temporis invaleſs 
cebant, ſenſiſſe ; tandem ( appellente uſi tat opartus 
tempore) ipſos parturient ii Labores ſubiiſſe, ut ob- 
ſtetricem accer/ere neceſſe habuerit, ſed non ad fuit 
Lucina ; attamen licet dolores illi evenuerint band 
derummit venter; quin ſæpius pre dolorum ret ur ſu 
obſtetrix (que & ipſe, prout & nomullis accepi, in 
eandem cum Domina ſua Sententiam propenderat) 
rurſus acc. ſſa eſt. Ab eo tempore motum illum, 
ſed veg etiorem ſe per ſenſiſſe aſſeruit, adeo ut veſtes 
frequenter attolli ab ad jtantibus conſpectæ fuerint 
tumore, licet aliquartulum, haud tainen i mpeniſe 


_ autto, Mamme, quas & vidi attrattavi,” mi- 


nime, pro ut vetulis ſolenne eſt, flascide, ſed amyls 
& diſtente { at non ſupra modum) . 
prægnantium, diſtindtæ. Mihi quin etiam ſpont 
affrmavit Obſtetricem ſibi afferniſſe Orificium Ure- 
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ri internum aque tenerum & molle fuiſſe, ac in qua- 
vis femina niex parieura. Cum porropercomerer 


ntrumint er decumbendum, cum alatere ad latus 


ſereclineret, pondus ab uno in alterum devolvs per- 
ciperet, prerſus neg avit, meq, de Mola nil ſuſpicari 
Juſſit, cum illam peritius dignoſceret, quam ut hac in 
parte decipi poſſet. 

At pascos Dies illam reviſi, eademꝗ; at retuli, 
denuo narrantem audivi, mammaſq; in code m ft ata 
comperi,uentren vero aliquanto magis intumui ſſe, de 
cujus tenſione plurimum conqueſta eſt. Motus an- 
tem magis, quam ante hac, vegeros ſe tum percipere 
di it; atq, ego, manu ſupra Veſtes admot a, bis, 
dum pauculan illuc moram facerem, ejus modi mo- 
tum nunc ex una nunc exaltera parte ventris ſenſi, 
qualem in vere pregnantibus ohſer vaſſe memini. 
Toto hoc Geſt ationis 0 ſs ad ipſius ment em loqui li- 
ceat) tempore nullum, ſaltem alicujus momenti, 
ſanitatis diſpendium paſſam ſe profitetur , nullis 


Hmptomatis laboraſſe, niſi que graviedjs ſunt fami- 


ligria, & que etiam, dum puerpera fuit, i 
ſolebat. Cibos ſatis recte appetit, optimeq; digerit, 
minimeè ſiticuloſa eſt, pro ut bydropicis uſu «ft, 
winamg: 4d liquidorum aſſumpt orum menſuram, 
propertzonatem reddit; ad morem autem gravida- 
rum ſalito frequentius. effdes hertumq; ſatis vas 
lenter obambulat, nec baculs fulci mentum indig ci. 
Moderate dermit, ſed pertulca ventris ſarcina matri 
fue, viz ultra Dilaculum quetem indulget, verum 
calcitratu cegit, 6 lefip ſurgere, quo faite, & ci · 
bis aſſumptis, illa ſe iterum, ſomno parat, ſaltem 
mit ius ſevit. Quoad babitum Corporis carnoſa eſt, 
vultuſq; nil morbiai ( me. judice ) imurlatentis pre 
ſe fert. Nullum tibiarum pedumve toto decurſu un- 
quam paſſa. eſt rumorem, nec vulg atum ullum bydro- 
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[- „in er uſeung, ſive uni verſalis, ſive ipſina uteri 
p — ) Pr eter ſolum, quem dixi „ abdommis 
s tumorem colligere potui. Nec tamen fætum rere 
* ineludi quiſquam, niſi qui famæ ſue prodigus eſt 
1 aſſarnerit , cum & ta, & Temporis, à prima 


" ectus invaſione decurſi long itudo ( quorum nutrum 

cuiquam ar cidiſſe, preterquam quod Sat æ pro Mi- 
|; raculo obtegiſſe Sacra Pagina teſtatur, ala, quod 
s ſciam, Hiſtoria fide digna propalavit, in tam ob- 
le ſenam ſeutentiam inſurgant. Quichuid id eſt, 
- Illuftrigime Heros, haud fortaſſe , abs re fore judi - 
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4 cabit eximius, ille veſter arc aui quantulicunq; in- 

, veſtig andi ardor, ut examen ſubeant, tam inuſitata J 
0 Phenomena, quod ali mate judicio, quale tuum vere it 
L eſt imprimis ſperandum eſſet. Iter Londinum ( ma- 9 
i. rito nuper Vita ſuncto) propediem Medinatur, quod 1 
1 ſupereſt Vit æ apud filiam confectura; ubi (cum ap- 1 
k pulerit) ab ipſius ore, ſi loc ata Opera dig num cen- ; 
s ſueris, certior ſias; nec enim in tam frequents, no- 

4 vitatis avida, urbe diu latere poteſt. Interim boni 

s conſulas, obteſtor, quod in obſervantic reſſeram 

k ers, 

. Honoratiſſime Domine, 

E Jan. 28. 1632 | 

.  Favorieflri enpientiſſimus 


| | G. Cole. 


s 

n | 

- ' Speraveram fore, quod ſi me ſuperſtite e vivis 

5 #xcederer ſpectabilit Domina, notitiam aliquam ex 

, Aiſſectione, vel propria inſpectione, vel aliorum com- 

2 municatione, adipiſcerer, unde tam inſolita, max- 

- ime in provetta adeo e/Etate, profluerint accidentia. 

- Kerum didici tandem Dom. poſtquam per duos vel 
4 res 
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tres aunos Londini ſ:tis ſanam \ cum eodem tamen 
tumore ac motibus, licet non uſq; ades vegetts ac 
cum ipſe inviſeram, liter aſqʒ iſtas exaraveram ) 
duxiſſet vitam, fato ceſſiſſe, cum; inſt arent Celeh, 
aliquot Medici, ut cadaveris diſſecandi copia iſt; 
fieret, viri cujuſdam nimis pii, ſuaſu, id iis haud 
conceſſum eſt. ad 6 

The next thing we ſhall take Notice of, is an 
Hiſtorical Acconat of a ſelf moving Liquor, 
communicated by the Honourable Robert Boyle. 

An ingenious Feacher of Mathematicks, ha. 
ving occaſion to make a Compoſition for a new 
fice Engin, whereof he was to ſhew his Majeſty 
a Tryal, mingled divers ingredients in an Ear- 
then pot over kindled Coals but could not, or 
did not, do it ſo warily, but that the Matter 
Look fire, and began to blaze furiouſſy; which 
obliged him to ſtifle the flame, as haſtily as he 
could: and having removed the Veſſel from 
the fire, and ſuffered it to grow cold; when 
afterwards he came to look upon it, to ſee if 
what remained might be of any Uſe to him, he 
was ſur prized to find it variouſly and brisk}y 
moved. Wherefore having ſet it aſide, to be 
ſure, that it might be throughly cold; he after 
fome Hours viſited it again, and found it move 
as before. And having caſt ſtore of Seeds upon 


it, to ſee if the Liquor would move them alſo, 


the bituminous part of it connected them into 
z kind of thick ſcum, that covered moſt of the 
Superficies ; but yet left ſome Intervals, in 
which the Liquor appeared, and diſcovered 
that it continued it's Motions. Two Days after, 
the Engineer diſcourſing with me of his Fire- 
Work, about which he had adviſed with me 
PEE before , 
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before ; told me, among other things. of this 
en odd Accident. And when I had asked him, 
ac if. the Motions. continued ſtill, and had been 
') | anſwered affirmatively, though it was then a 
b. dark Night, aud ill Weather, my Diſfidence or 
1 my.Curiofity, made me engage him to ſend for 
ra the Pot as it was, partly to be ſure of the Mat- 
ter of Fact, and partly to try, if the Knowledg 
n I had of the Ingredients, which he had betore 
2 told me, would afford any hint of the Cauſe 
. of ſo odd an Effect, alike to which in kind, tho 
a not in degree, 1 had many Years deviſed, "and 
ſuscesfully praQtiſed, the way of producing. 

The Vece | being came, though the haſty 
tranſportation of it, ſeemed to have ſufficiently 
diſturbed it, chere did appear manifcſt ſigns of 
ſuch a Motion, as the ,Eagineer had aſcribed 
to it; and therefcre he being willing to leave 
it with me, I cauſed it to be ſet aſide in a La- 
boratory, where ſome Furnaces kept the Air 
conſtantly warm, and did there and elſewhere 
at diſtant times, look heœedfully upon it, now 
and then citplacing or taklag off ſome of the 
thick ſcuin, that too wuch covered the ſurface 
of it; and by this means. Thad the opportunity 
to take notice af ſeveral Phenomena, whereof 
theſe are the chief. 

Firſt, That I ebſerved,that the Motion of this 
Liquor was not ouly bi isk, but very various; 
ſo that having looſened ſome ſinall Portions of 
the ſcum from the reſt, one ot them would be 
carried t wards the right hand for la#ance, 
and another towards the left at the ſame time. 
Secondly, Where the I. iquor firſt came out from 
er the ſcum, it ſeemed to move the moſt 
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briskly, flowing almoſt like a Stream, whoſe 
Motion upwards had been checked, and as jf it 
were reverberated by that incumbent Ohſtacle. 
Third'y, ſeveral Motions in this Liquor were 
the more eaſy to be obſerved, becauſe though 
it were dark, yet it was not uniform, conſiſtin 

in part of oily and bituminouslngredients, whic 

though they ſeemed to have but one common 
Superficies with the reſt of the Liquor, yet by 
their Colours and Power of vigorouſly reflect. 
ing the Light, they were eaſily enough diſtin- 
guiſhable from the reſt. And l often obſerved, 
that ſome of theſe unctuous Portions of Matter, 
emerging to the ſurface of the Liquor, thoygh 
perhaps at firſt, one of them would not appear 
bigger than aPins head,yet in moving forwards, 
it would at the ſame time diffuſe it felf circu- 
larly, and make as it were a great /-alo, adorn'd 
with the Colours of the Rain: Bow, and ſo very 
vivid, as afforded a very pleaſant, and at the 
firſt ſurprizing SpeRacle ; theſe Phantaſms of- 
ten nimbly ſucceeding one another, and laſting 
till they loſt themſelves againſt, or under the 
thick Scum. Fourthly, The Motions of this odd 


Liquor, were not only various, but frequently 


vortical; to be ſatisfyed of which, I ſometimes 
put ſhort pieces of Straw, or fragments of ſome 
ſuch like Stuff, upon the diſcovered part of the 
Surface of the Liquor, by which they were car- 
ried towards very diſtant, if not oppoſite, parts 
of the Veſſel at the ſame*time. But to make 
the vortical Motion more evident, I ſeveral 
times detached conſiderable large pieces of the 
thick Scum, from the reſt of the Body; and 
hade 2' iT = Fe em move both with a 
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progreſſive Motion in crooked Lines, and with 
a Motion about their own middlemoſt Parts. 
All this while the Liquor, whoſe parts were 
thus briskly moved, was actually cold, as to 
Senſe. Fifthly; to obſerve what the preſence ot 
abſence of the free Air would do to this Li- 
quor, I cauſed many ſpoonsful of it, with ſome 
of the Scum, to be put into a Cylindrical Glaſs, 
which though large it ſelf, had a Neck belong- 
ing toit, that was but about the bigneſs of ones 
Thumb, that it might be well ſtopped with a 
Cork. But having by this means kept the free 
Air from having a full and immediate contact 
with the whole ſurface of the mixture, as it had, 
when that mixture lay inthe wide mouthedVeſ- 
ſel, 1 could not perceive the Liquor to move to 
and fro, no not though the Orifice of the Neck 
were left open; whereas having at the ſame 
time, powred fome of .the Liquor into a very 
ſhallow and wide monthed Veſſel, called in the 
ſhops a clear caked Glaſs, it moved rather more 
than leſs nimbly and variouſly, than in the 
great Earthen Pot, which yet was of the ſame 
ſhape, and ſhewed as many of thoſe vivid and 
ſelf dilating Circles, that have been mentioned 
in the third Number. And theſe, by the fe- 
neſs of their Colours, and the quickneſs where- 
with they ſucceeded one another, afforded a 
delight ful Spectacle, as long as I ſtayed to ob- 
ſerve the Liquor. Sixthiy, though the Motions 


of the hitherto mentioned Liquor, did nor ſeem 


to be always equally brisk, yet they continued 
to appear manifeſt and various, in ſome diver- 
ſrties of AWender, as to cold and heat, and 
W ooked upon it byCandle light, as well — 
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by Day light. And when being not well enoagh 
to Viſit it my ſel, I ſent one purpoſely to look 
upan it, about ten a Clock at Night, he brought 
me word, that it continued to move as for- 
merly; and ſo it hath done for ten Days. And 
how much longer it will continue to do ſo, 
Time muſt determin. 


Poſcript. 


Some time after the foregoing Account had 
been written, when J came to look upon the 
Liquor (which in the mean time had been ſe- 
veral times viewed, and appeared to retainit's 
Motions; ) | found to my trouble, that ſome 
Bodies im pertinent Curiofity and Heedleſsneſ, 
had cracked the lower part of the Earthen Pot; 
at which overture the Liquor, though not the 


Scum was run out, which had put a Period to 


our Obſervations; but that forcſeeing that 
fuch an Accident might happen, 1 had long 
before taken our ſome Spooatuls of the Li- 
quor , and kept it cloſe ſtopped in a Vial, 
By this means | had the Opportunity to ob. 
ferve, that when I poured out the Liquor into 
2 wide Mouthed Veſſel, it wonld move as be- 
fore, though this was done ſome Weeks after 
it had been put up. And I remember, that long 
after, having one day received the Honour of 
a viſit from a Foreign Miniſter, who was an 
Inquiſitive Perſon, and a Man of Letters, we 
chanced amongſt other things to talk of this 
Liquor. And though it were ſcarce to be ho- 
ped, that it ſhould ſtill retain any of it's Mo- 
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tive Vertue, yet to gratity his Curiokity, and 
that of ſome Iogenious Men there preſent; I 
cauſed the Vial to be brought, and having un- 
ſtopped it, I ponred out the L. iquor into a con- 
venient ſhaped Veſſel; in which, after we had 
ſuffered it to reſt a while,they were delightfully 
ſurprized to ſee it move(tho'not in my opinion 
ſo briskly as before, yet) very manifeſtly & vari- 
ouſly. This encourag'd me tothinł it poſſible, that 
it might retain ſome Motion, tho” but Languid, 
7 or 8 Weeks after, and therefore on the 25th 
of July, looked upon it again, and having 
cauſed it to be poured into a China Cup, it ma- 
nifeſted at firſt a manifeſt and various Motion. 
But this after a while did ſo ſlacken, that I be- 
gan to have ſome ſuſpicion, that the Motion 
it was put into by Effuſion, and the firſt con- 
tact of the Air, might have given it the grea- 
teſt Part of it's Agitation. But this being but 
ſuſpicion, I put the Veſſel into divers Poſtures 
in a Window, the better to diſcover the true 
Cauſe of this Phenomenon; but whilſt I was bu- 
ſie about this, which engroſſed my Attention, a 
miſchance overturned the Cup, and by throw. 
ing dowa the Liquor, put an end to my Spe- 
culation. Yet this miſchance hindred me but 
from obſerving, how long the Agitation 


of our Liquor would have continued, but not 
from find ing, that it laſted a great while. For 


I ſhewed it the Foreign Miniſter about, or after, 
the beginning of June, that is about five Months, 
or more, after the Liquor was obſerved to 
move. 


The 
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The next thing we ſhall take Notice of is, 
2 Paper of the Honourable Robert Boyles depoſi- 
ted in the Hands of the Secretary of the Roya! 
Secretys and opened ſince his Death, being an 
Account of his making the Phoſphoras , 
Sc. | 
There was taken a conſiderable Quantity of 
Man's Urine { becauſe the Liquor yields but a 
{mall Quantity of the deſired Quiateſcence ) and 
of this a good part at leaſt, had been a pritty 
while digeſted, before it was uſed; then this 
Liquor wasdiſtilled with a moderate heat, till 
the ſpirkuous and ſaline Parts were drawn off, 
after which the ſuperfluous Moiſture was alſo 
abſtracted (or evaporated away) till the re- 
maining, Subſtance was brought to the conſi- 
ſtence of a fomewhat thick Syrup, or a thia 
Extract. This done, it was well tacorporated 
with thrice it's weight of fine white Sand; and 
the Mixture being put into a ſtrong ſtone Re- 
tort, to which a large Receiver (in good part 
filled with Water) was ſo joyned, that the Noſe 
of the Retort did almoſt touch the Water; then 
the two Veſſels being carefully luted together, 
a naked fire was gradually adminiſtred tor five 
or fix Hours, that all chat was Phlegmatick or 
volatile might come over firſt, Whea this was 
done, the Fire was encreaſed, and at length for 
five or ſix Hours made as ftrong and iatenſe,as 
the Furnace (which was not bad) was capable 
of giving (which violence of Fire, is a Circum- 

nce not to be omitted in this Operation.) 
By this means there came over, good ſtore of 
white Fumes, almoſt like thoſe that appear in 
the diſtillation of the Oyl of Vitriol; 10 when 


thoſe 
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thoſe fumes were paſſed, and the Receiver grew 
clear, they were after a while ſucceeded by a- 
nother ſort, which ſeemed in the Receiver, to 


h givea faint blewiſh Light, almoſt like that of 
n little burning Matches dipt in Sulphur. And 
, laſt of all, the fire being very vehement, there 


paſſed over another Subſtance,that was judged 
f more ponderous than the former, becauſe it 
; fell through the Water to the bottom of the 
Receiver ; whence being taken out ( and part- 
J ly even whilſt it ſtayed there) it appeared by 
1 ſeveral Effects, and other Phenomena, to be 
ſuch a kind of Subſtance as we deſired and ex- 
, peed. | 
4 The next thing we ſhall take Notice of is, Mr. Boyl's 
An Account of Mr. Boyle's way of examining 27 of ex- 
% Waters, as to Freſhneſs and Saltneſs, which e, 
was depoſited with the Secretaries of the Royal ;, $,1ne(; 
Society, and Sealed up and opened after his and Freſb- 
Death. neſs. 
I. Having been Commanded by the King, 
to ſhew his Majeſty an Experiment of the way 
herein mentioned, to examin the Freſhneſs and 
Saltneſs of Waters: Idid in his preſence( and 
that of his Royal Highne(s, his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton,- and ſeveral Perſons of Quality) 
make Tryal of it, both upon ſome Water pre- 
pared according to the Patentees way, and up- 


. on two or three Natural Waters, that were or- 
4 dered to be brought. In all which Tryals (in 
q fome whereof his Majeſty, for greater certain- 
ty, was pleaſed to employ his own Hands) the 
f ſucceſs was ſuch, as moved him to vouchſafe 
: the Experiment, the Honour of his ſpecialAp- 


Probation, and to give me ag Encouraging Per- 
| : b b miſſion 
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miſſion to communicate it, as a thing that may 
prove not unuſeful to the Publick. This I think 
fit to mention, not only to procure to my wayof 
trying Waters, the high advantage of aKoyal, 
and on Philoſophical Accounts, Maftrions Pa- 
tronage; but thst if this Method be found ag 
beneficial as | wiſh it may, Men may know to 
whom they ought to ackgos ledg the early 
Publication of it. This is all my haſte allows 
me to ptemile, to the Account] am going to 
deliver, of the way of trying Waters, hitherto 
ſpoken of: Which Account | ſhall ſet down, as 
I drew it up to he diſpatched to Friend, in 
caſe 1 ſhouid have his M. jeſty's Permiſſion to 
impart it to him. Ly 2 
II. My way ofexamining the Freſhneſs and 
Saltneſs of the Waters, though ( becauſe it is 
wont to be ſurprizing the firſt time one ſees it 
tryed, and hath had the luck to be much talk- 
ed of in many good Companies) it's thought to 
de an laveution very difficult, to be either found 
out or prectiſed, is yet really no ſuch Myſteri- 
ous thing, as Men imagin it. And for my Part, 
I hope it will be found much more conſi. 
derable for it's uſe, than I think itis for the 
degree of kill and ſagacity, that was neceſſa- 
ry todeviſe it. For when i remembered and 
conſidered that (as 1 have found by various 
'Tryals ) diverſe Metalline, and other Mineral 
Solutions could be readily precipitated, not 
only by the Spirit of Salt, but by crude Salt, whe- 
ther dry or diſſolved in Water, *twas no ve- 
ry difficult Matter for me to think, that by a 
heedtul Application of the precipitating Quali- 
ty of common Salt, one might diſcoyer _ 
(Nec, 
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ther any Particles of it (at leaſt in aNumber any 
way conſiderable) lay concealed in a diſtilled 
Water, or any other propoſed to be examin- 
ed. | 

III. To find, whether 1 was not miſtaken in 
this Conjecture, as alſo becauſe it is very con- 
venient to be as little as one can confined to one 
Material, l employed ſeveral Drugs, and thoſe 
not all prepared by one Menſtruum, to make 
the intended Diſcovery. And though two or 
three of my other Tryals and Succeſſes, that! 
diſliked not when l made them, yet that which 
lat laſt pitched upon as the moſt certain, and 
which therefore l meant, when | had the Ho- 
nour to be ſent for by his Majeſty, about the 
Patentees Water, was that,which 1 thiak may 
be beſt underſtood, as well as recommended 
by this ſhort Narrative. 

IV. I took ſome common Water diſtilled in 
Glaſs Veſſels, that it might leave it'sCorporeal 
Salt, if it had any, behind it; and put into 
a Thouſand grains of it; one grain ot common 
dry Salt. Into a convenient Quantity, for ex- 
ample, two or three Spoonfuls of this chus im- 
pregnated Liquor, I let fall a fit Proportion, 
for Inſtance four or five drops of a very ſtrong 
and well filtrated Solution of well refined Sil. 
ver, diſſolved in clean Aqua Fortis (for a ſhift, 
common or Sterling Silver will ſerve the turn). 
Aud I made the Experiment ſucceed with Spi- 
rit of Nitre, inſtead of Aqua Fortis, upon 
which there immediately appeared a whitiſh 
Cloud, which though but flowly, deſcended 
to the bottom, and ſetled there in a white Pre- 


cipitate. * 
bb 2 V. 
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V. This Experiment having been ſeveral 
times, for the main of it, reiterated with ſuc- 
ceſs, | thought fit to keep conſtant to the way 
of Probation, made uſe of in it ( and which 
Tryals had recommended to me, for betwixt 
20 and 30 Years ) though (by Reaſon of 
ſome things that haſte forbids me to mention)l 
Pitch*d upon this way withovt at all denying, that 

Men of Sagacity, eſpecially if well verſed in 
Chymical Operations, may upon the fame 
Ground that I went on, find ſome other and 
cheaper ways, though ſcarceany more nice and 
certain, of compaſling the ſame Ead. 
VI. After What hath been hitherto ſaid, I 
preſume, I may ſeaſonably proceed, to ſubjoyn 
the four enſujng Advertiſements. And Firſt, I 
ſhall give Notice, thatto make the Experiment 
rather ſeverely, than at all favourably, there 
was uſually taken ſomewhat more than a Thou- 
land Parts of Water, to one cf salt, 

VII. Next I obferved, that having let fall a 
few Drops of our * etalline Solution, into the 
Liquor obtained from Sea- Water, by the Pa- 
tentees way of ſweetening it; there did not 
preſently enſue any white Cloud or Precipitate, 
much leis ſucha one as had been newly afford- 
ed by the Water, that was impregnated with 
leſs than a Thouſandth Part of Salt, And if 
after ſometime there happened to appear ( for 
it is not abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould) a 
little Cloudineſs in this Factitious Liquor, it was 
both flowlier produced, and much leſs than 
hat which appeared in the impregnated Wa- 


ter. 
VIII. 
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VIII. And perhaps it may be proper. that! 
here obſerve (what is not wont to he taken no- 


tice of); That divers Solutions of Mineral 


Bydies may be precipitated by Dilution: That 
is (to explain this Expreſſion) when the Solu- 
tion hath time enough allowed to diſfuſe it (elf, 
through a great Quantity of Water, the Saline 
Parts are thereby ſo diluded and weakned, that 


they are no longer able to ſuſtain the Mineral 


Corpuſcles, they kept ſwimming before, but 
make with them and the Water, a confuſed 
and ſubſiding Mixture, uſually of a whitiſh 
Colour. This may appear, when the Butter 
of Antimony, being put into common Water, 


is thereby quickly and plentifully precipitated 


in the form of that white Powder, that Chy- 
milts (not over deſei vedly ) call Mercuius Citæ. 
To which 1 may add, that l have alſo produ- 
ced a Powder of that Colour, by pouring into 
common Water a ſtrong Solution of TinGlaſs, 
made in Aqna- Fortis. And by the ſame way we 
have precipitated the Tinctute for Solutions of 
the finer Parts of Jalap, Benjamin, true Labda- 


num, Antimonial Sulphur, and divers other 


Bodies made jn Vinous Spirits. If jt were not 
for this Power, that Water hath to weaken met 
Solutions of Bodies, 1 could have employed in- 
ſtead of that Silver, either Quick-filver diſ- 
ſolved in Agua Fortis, or Lead crude cr cal- 
cined, in the ſame Liquor, or { which is more 
convenient) in ſtrong Spirit of Vinager; ſince 
theſe and ſome others, ate found to be pi ecipi - 
table by Salt Water iato whitiſh Powders. But 
though a very heedfulObſerver may for a ſhift, 
make uſe of theſe „ Solutions, to . 
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at the Quality of Water, as toFreſhneſs and Salt- 
neſs, yet the Precipitation that is made by 
Dilution, is not diſſicult to be diſtinguiſhed, 
from that which 2s performed by a true and 
proper Precipitant (as in our caſe by the com- 
mon Salt, that is harboured inthe Pores of the 
Water) both by the quickneſs of the Effect, and 
the Copiouſneſs of the white Subſtance produ- 
ced, and in both thoſe Accounts is very much 
inferior to it, as may evidently appear in the 
very different Effects that our Solution of —— 
had upon the Patentees Water, or upon well 
diftilled common Water, compared with thoſe 
ithad upon Water impregnated with a Thou- 
ſandth Part of Salt, and upon divers common 
undiftilled Waters. But to proceed, 

IX. Thirdly, the Uſefulneſs of this Experi- 
ment, is not to be Eſtimated only by the Exa- 
men it helps us to make of dulcifyed Sea Wa- 
ter, but much more by the Eſtimate, that by 
it's means may be made of Natural freſh Wa- 
ters, whether of Springs, Rivers, Clouds, 
Lakes, Wells, &c. For it being generally 
granted, that thoſe Waters, ceteris paribus,are 
the beſt, as well for the wholeſomneſs, as di- 
vers Oeconomical Uſes, as Waſhing, Bre wing, 
Cc. that are freeſt from Saltneſs, which is an 
Adventitious, and in moſt Caſes, a Hurtful 
Quality in Waters, by our way of examining 
theſe Liquors, a heedful Eye may in a trice diſ- 
cover, whether there be any latent Saltneſs in 
them( as moſt Waters imbibe from the Soyl 
they have traverſed, or do ſtagnate in) and 


may enable one ( epecially by the help of a 


little Practice, i to give a near gueſs,how much 
4 | one 
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one Water is freſh:r thin another, vs I hare 


parpoſely tryed with Pleaſure in Giffe> ing Wa- 
ters, that were ordinarily drunk, even by conſi- 
derable Perſons. And if once you have atten- 
tively marke!, what chinge four or five diops 
for Inſtance, of our diſcovering Liquor, will 
make in two or tſiree, or ſome other {nall de- 
terminate Number of Spoonfuls, or rather of 
half Ounces of Water; 'cwill not be difficult 
for a heedful Ovſerver, keeping the me Pro- 
portion between the two Liquors, to make 
2 near Eſtimate, whether any Natural Water 
piopoſed to him, have a greater, a leſſer, or 
an equal Degree of Freſhnefs or SaltneH, than 
that Water he hith choſen for his Standard; 
3nd how much in cafe there be a difference, the 
propoſed Liquor is le ſs or more free from Salt- 
nefs than the other. 

X. And that to add this by the by, ſach a 
difference in a iq or of ſuch frequent inward 
Uſe as Water (which is the Hal of Beer, Ale, 
Mead and ſome other common Drinks ) may 
have conſiderable EfteS:, upon Human Bodies, 
in reference to Health, may he probibly argu- 
ed from the diſfering Effect that Waters more 
or leſs impregnated with Salt, have upon divers 
other Bogies; ſince moſt pump Waters, for 
inſtance, will not boyle Peaſe and Beef, and 
ſome other Aliments, near fo wel] as Spring- 
water, or Rain - water, which ere uſually ſofter, 
and more free from the Saltneſs we ipeak of. 
It is commonly known to Barbers and Laun- 
dreſſes, that the fame Pump Water will not 
ſo well and uniformly, or without little curd- 
lings, diſſolve Waſh-Balls agd Soap, as Rain 

bb 4 Water, 
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Water, and ſome running Waters uſually will; 
nay, when I was curious of tempering Steel, 
I remember it was confeſſed by the skilfulleſt 
Artiſts | made uſe of,that ſome Tools ( as Gra- 
vers, &c.) made of that hardeſt of Metals, 
would receive a differing Temper, if they were 
queached in Pump Water, from that with 
the like Extinction in Spring Water, or River 
Water,would give them. But how to make 
our Eſtimate of the Freſhneſs and Saltneſs of 
Water, come neareſt the Truth, is a Problem; 
of which | have now neither time, nor conve- 
niency to deliver my Thoughts. And by what 
hath been ſaid, I hope it does already ſeem ſuf- 
hc:ently probable, that the way above propo- 
ſed, may prove of gcod uſe, both to Naviga- 
tors, that are often neceſſitated to Winter, in 
unknown places, and to others; that only, or 
frequently,drink that Liquor, without having 
any Other better way than the Taſte, which is 
but an Incompetent one, to eſtimate it's Freſh- 
neſs and Saltneſs by. | 

XI. I might add on this occaſion , that 
whereas Experience hath informed ſeveralPer- 
ſons, who have con ſidered it, that divers Me- 
dicinal Waters, that are preſumed to owe their 
Vertues to the Participation of either Metalline, 


or other Mineral Bodies, do, upon Tryal, ap- 


pear to leave ſometimes little, and ſometimes 


nothing behind them, except akind of common 


Salt; our Precipitant may much aſſiſt Men to 
diſcover, whether a Mineral Water propoſed 
to be examined, do, or do not, contain ſucha 
Salt, and if it do, whether it contain it copiouſly 
or no. This 1 have tryed vpon more than _ 
of 
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of our Engliſh Mineral Waters, and thereby 
found ina trice, that one reputed of another 
Nature, contained pretty ſtore of ſaline Mat- 
ter, and that another ( that is ſtill for ought I 
have learned, of an unexamined and unknown 
Nature) is impregnated with a ſurprizing 
plenty of Saltiſh Subſtance. But how, and with 
what Cautions, our Precipitant may be the 
moſt uſefully employed, about the Examen of 
Medicinal and other Mineral Waters, belongs 
not to this place, upon which Account, I for- 
bear to declare the uſe I have ſometimes made 
of our Precipitant, in examining the freſh U- 
tin of Men, the Serum of Buman Blood, 
and other Bodies belonging to what the 
Chymiſts call the Animal Kingdom. 
XII. But fourth y and laſtly, though I did not 
for certain Reaſons, aſcribe to our Method of 
examining Waters, a greater niecety, than to 
be able to diſcover one Part of Salt in a Thou- 
ſand of Water, that Proportion being great 
enough to recommend it, and expreſſed by a 
round Number eaſy to be retained in ones Me- 
mory; yet I would not have it thought, but 
that if it were requiſite, ourMethod may make 
more nice Diſcoveries. For having ſometimes 
for Curioſities ſake, put one Grain of Salt, into 
no leſs than fifteen hundred of diſtilled Water, 
we could-manifeſtly (though not ſo conſpicu- 
oully as before) make it appear by our way, 
that even this ſo lightly impregnated Liquor, 
was not devoid ofSalt,hut had more of that in it 
than ſome of thePatentees Water, that | kept by 
me, had; nay J once found, that a grain of dr 
Salt, being diſperſed through two Thouſand, 
* 
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and another time, that being diſſolved in three | — 
thonſand zimes it's weight of the fame kind of 
Liquor, fo inconfideravle a proportion of Salt, 
was plataly diſcoverable by our Precipitant. 
XIII. Bnt here Philofophical Candor forbids 
me, to conceal an Objection that I made to my 
ſelf, though it be theChtef, if not the only con. 
ſider able Scruple that occurred to me, about 
oor way of examining Waters. For | forefaw, 
that it may be objeQted, that whereas the Ex- 
perzments hitherto mentioned, have deen tryed 
only upon Waters incorporated with grofs or 
corporeal Salt, this perhaps may not hinder, 
but that they may be embued with the Spirits 
of Marine ſalt, which by Reafon of their a&- 
vity, may be as unhealthful to the Drinker 
as the groſier Salt it felf. But thongh to this 
formiſe I might anfwer, that a very fmall pro- 
portion of Spirit of Salt, may in many Cafes 
make the Water ſeafoned with it, rather Me- 
dicinal than unwholeſom; yet | ſhall anſwer 
more directly to the Objection, by ying, that 
to maniteſt it's being not well grounded, I took 
above a thouſand Grains of diſtilled Water, 
and inſtead of corporeal Salt, put to it one drop 
of moderately ſtrong Spirit of Salt (for ] had 
much ſtroager by me, that I purpoſely &eclin'd 
to employ, ) and having ſhaked it into the Wa- 
ter, [let fall a Portion of this unequally com- 
poſed Mixture, ſome drops of our Solution of 
Silver, which preſently began to pricipitate in 
a whitiſh Form; inſomuch, that for ought ap- h 
peared to the Eye, this Tryal ſucceeded better, MW © 
| than if the Water had been impregnated with 


but a thouſandth part of Corporeal Salt. The 
| like 2 
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lixe Experiment was made with the Patentees 
Water, inſtead of the other. And to purſue 
this Tryal a great way further, | had the curi- 
oſity to diffuſe one drop of Spirit of Salt, into 
two thouſand grains of diſtilled Rain Water, 
and upon letting fall ſome drops of our preci- 
pitant into it, 1 found that the ſucceſs well an- 
{wered my expectation. And then to urge the 
Tryal yet further, I added as much oi the fame 
diſtilled rain Water, as by a modeſt conjecture 
made it amovnt to at leaſt half as much more; 
ſo that one grain of»pirit ofSalt,had a manifeſt 
Operation tho? not quite ſo conſpicuous as the 
former, upon above three thouſand grains of 
Water, whoſe Immunity from common Salt we 
tryed apart; and poſſibly, if the Vial could have 
contained more, and would not have heen when 
filled, too heavy for our tender Ballance, the 
diſcolouration of the mixture would have been 
diſcernable, thongh bat one grain of Salt had 
been put upon four cr even five thouſand grains 
of Water. And that adrop of the ſaline Spirit 
wemide uſe of, did not equal in weight a grain 
of dry Salt; I found by this, that having let 
fall into a counterpoiſed piece of Glaſs, ten 
drops of that Spirit, I found them to want,near 
halfa grata of nine grains weight, which way 
of eſtimating I chooſe, as leſs ſubject to any 
conſiderable Error, than that of weighing a 
ſingle drop by it ſelt. 

XIV. The like rryal I made by ſubſticuting 
abovea thouſind grains of Rain Water, in the 
room of the like quantity of diſtilled Water; 
and theſe two Experiments I the rather menti- 
on, becauſe they do not only ſhew, how = 
4 92S | e 
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the Patentees Water was from ſpirituous, ; 
well as from corporeal Salt; but alſo manifeſt 
that whereas it is the Opinion of ſome Sea Men, 
and ofa Perſon for whom I havea profound Re- 
ſpect, that Water ought to have a little ſaltich. 
neſs to preſerve it, if this be really a deſirable 
Quality in our artificial Water, it may ina 
trice be ſupplyed with as much ſaltneſs, whe. 
ther corporeal or ſpirituous as is required, and 
conſequently,as will bring it to be equal in that 
Quality to the common Water of Rivers, or 
of Springs. And perhaps it will not be imper- 
tinent to add on this Occafion, that in ſome 
places, eſpectally lying in hot Climates, it may 
ſometimes be of good Uſe to know, whether on 
the Acconnt of the Sun's heat, or that of the 
ſubterraneous Regions of the Earth, the Rain 
Water is impregnated with volatile (not acid) 
Spirits, like thoſe that are diſtilled from Urine, 
and which I have for Curioſities ſake, obtained 
from a Mineral Body, native Sal. Armoniack; 
upon which account I made a Tryal, that infor- 
med me, that if five or ſix drops of ſtrong Spi- 
rit of Urine ( whoſe drops I obſerved to be but 
ſmall, ) were ſhaken into a thouſand grains at 
leaſt, of diſtilled or rain Water, impregnated 
but with one of Salt; our Precipitant would 
make a diſcovery ot ſome ſaltiſhneſs in the Li- 
quor. Andit were neither to be admired nor 
cenſured, if the Patentees Water, ſhould ſome- 
times ſhew a change, when our Precipitant is 
plentifully put, or long kept in it, eſpecially 
that chaage being a more ſlight one, than that 
I came from ſpeaking of. Since, for ought! 
have yet obſerved, not only ſuch undiſtilled 
| Waters, 
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„ 25 ters, at are generally allowed to be freely 
teſt, — but kB, thoſe that Nature her ſelf 
len, iſtils, are not always quite de void of faltneſs. 
Re- For | have found rain Water, that J have cau- 
h- fed to be carefully ſaved, after the Houſe tops 
able I had newly bean well waſhed with former Rain, 
into grow a little troubled, if any ſtore of out 
be · ¶ precipitant were kept for ſome competent time 
in it. And being gently diſtilled off, it left a 
hat reſidence, which with a little of our Solution, | * 
"WF afforded a far more ſuddenly made and copi- 
*1- WF ous Precipitate, than had been produced with 
me WF the like quantity of even Pump Water it ſelf. 
Nay And though I have met with Rain Water, that 
vas more free from Salt, than any ſpring or 
the raiu Water, that l remember Ehave examined 
an pet, having for Curioſities ſake, made tryal of 
d) Snow Water ( which if the Weather had been 
ne, WW ſomewhat milder, would have been Rain, ) this 
Liquor, I ſay, which is thought to afford the 
&; lighteſt Water of all natural ones, 1 manifeſtly 
or. WW found by our way of examining of it, not to be 
Pl. devoid of ſaltneſs. 
but XV. But to return to the Tryal we made 
"at W with Spirit of Salt, theſe Experiments may 
ted not a little confirm the treſhneſs of the Faten- 
Jo tees Wager. And whereas ſome have really in- 
Li- ſpected, or invidiouſly pretended, that even a 
zor moderate Action of the Fire upon the Water, 
will make it brackiſh and putrify; as 1 ſee no 
18 ſubſtantial Grounds of this ſurmiſe, ſo it ap- 
ly WW pears by the foregoing Tryals, that really the 
hat Patentees Water is not brackiſh, but is more 
ny free from ſaltneſs, than moſt of the Waters 
Men do without ſcruple drink: And if it were 
& ; true, 
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true, that this Water ſhould not keep quite ſo 
long as others, yet that were no more than is 
objected (how truly | now enquire not) to the 
generality of diſtilled Waters: And that this 
we ſpeak of, may keep ſweet longer than is 
neceſlary in a Ship, that can from time to time, 
within a tew Days, ſupply it ſelf with freſh 
out of the Sea, may be gathered from theſe 
two things, The fir# is, That to ſatisfy 
my ſelf, whether cloſeneſs would make the 
prepared Water foon putrity ( as ſeemed 


obvious to be ſurmized ) or at leaſt afford 


dreggs, Icauſed a pint or a pound of it, to 
be hermetically ſealed in a Vial, whereof 1 
left by gueſs about a third Part empty, aud 
having above {ix Weeks after held this Vial a- 
gaialt the Light, I found the Water to be clear 
and limpid ; though I did not judge it had 
depoſited ſo much as the tenth part of a grain 
of Feculency. And having opened the Seal, and 
taken out a little of the Liquor, Idid not {ind 
it altered as to ſmell or taſte, The ſecend of 
the two things, that were to be mentioned is, 
that I have kept the Pattle of prepared Water, 
mentioned in my Letter to Dr. Beal, in the 
ſam? unſtopped Veſſel, ever ſince March, that 
is ſo long, that it is now near eight Months 
old, aud yet continues ſweet and well conditio- 
ned. Aud if that which is called Crudity in 
Water does conſiſt (as probably it oftentimes 


does) in certaia grols Particles, that are min- 


| Bled with the purely aqueous ones, it is likely, 


that the action of the Fire, may divide and diſ- 

fi pate theſe into minuter Particles, and thereby 

deſtroy the Texture that makes them i . 
2 
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and by cauſing innfimerable tumblings and ro. 
yings. amongſt the more earthly Particles, give 
them opportunity, to make little Coalitions, 
whole weight precipitating them to the bottom, 
frees the pure Water from them. 

XVI. And becauſe it is but roo probable, that 
the unwholeſomaeſs of divers Waters, proceeds 
not only, or perhaps cot ſo much, f rom bare 
Crudity, 2s from a great quantity of groſſer Par- 
ticles, that are not cafily to be raiſed, becauſe 
of their being combined with fixt and earthy 
ones, Chat ſwim up and down in the Water 
they tmpregaate, as Silver or Mercury does in 
a Solution made with aqua fortis; or rather, as 
the Particles of Salt do in Pump Water, and 
many other common Waters: on this Account, 


| fay, the Patentees Invention may much cor- 


rect thoſe Waters, fince by their way of ſweet- 
ning thoſe Liquors, the truly aqueous Parts are 
not only freed from the ſaline ones, but from 
the mineral, and other groſs and hurtful Cor- 
puſcles, that may have been concealed in the 
Liquor. As may be argued from hence, that 
having purpoſely in the gentle Fire of a dige- 
ſtive Furnace, ſlowly diſtilled off a Pound of 
the Patentees Water, it left us in the cucurbit 
fo light and thin a Feculency, that the bottom 
of the Claſs ſeemed to be rather ſullied than 
covered with it; and 1 did not jndg that the 
whole feculency, if we could have got it out, 
would have amaunted to ſo much as two 
graius. 

XVII. But to return, after this ſbort, and I 
hope not impertinent Digreſſion, to what I was 
lately ſaying, of the Veriue of the Fire to _ 
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rect the crudity of Waters | ſhall proceed, and 
ſay, *twas perhaps upon ſome ſuch Reaſons ( to 
which otheas might be added, if I conld in few 
Words confirm Parodoxical ones) that the laſt 
great Duke of Tuſcany when he drunk Water 
(for it was not, as | perceive, ſome have mi. 
under ſtood, his only Drink) prefered for the 
wholeſomelt,that which wasdiſtilled, before that 
which was not; and if herein, that Learned 
Prince, and thoſe of the ſame Opinion, were 
not miſtaken, it will highly recommend the Uſe- 
fulneſs of the Patentees Invention to Mankind: 
For I ſhall on this Occaſion obſerve, that there 
are multitudes of Waters, that are not conſide- 
rably brackiſh to the Taſte, that yet, by Rea- 
fon of ſome unheeded ſaltneſs, as in moſt Pump 
Waters, are more frequently, by reaſon of 
Crudity, not only unfit, or at leaſt leſs fit, for 
divers Oeconomical Uſes, as waſhing, boyling 
of ſome Meats, Cc. but are very unwholeſom, 
ſometimes to à degree that makes them miſchie- 
vous to Whole Communities, and perhaps Na- 
tions: Of this it were to be wiſhed, that it were 
harder to give [uſtances. I remember, I have 
ſeen a notable one, in thoſe hugh and unfightly 
Tumours about the Throat, which are nbſer- 
ved by Travellers to be exceeding common, 
amongſt thoſe that inhabit the lower Tracts of 
Ground, that lye between the Rhetian, Helve- 
tian, aud fome other Neighbouring Mountaius; 
which monſtrous Swellings are generally impu- 
ted to the Snaw Waters, that flow from the 
Mountains, and make the uſual Drink of the 
meaner ſort of People; whence it is obſerved, 
that Perſonas of better condition, who drink 
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Wine more than Water, are either not al}, or 
far leſs troubled with thoſe disfiguring Goitres 


Cas they call them.) But much more Noble In- 


ſtances to our preſent purpoſe are afforded me, 
by that great and yet living Traveller Aion peur 
Tavernier, Who Part II. Book II. Chap. 23. Pag. 
156. ſpeaking of a Notion of Cafres or Negroes, 
that comes ſometimes to trade with the Portu- 


gees, from a remoter Part of Africk, informs 


us, That the Water of their Country is very bad, 
whieh is, ſays he, the Reaſon that their Thighs do 
ſwell, and it is a wonder to ſee any one of them free. 
Nay, which is far more, where he ſpeaks of the 
African Kingdom or Empire of Monomotapa, he 
hath this memorable Paſſage, The Natives never 
live long, by Reaſon of the badneſs of the Waters of 
the Country. For at the Age of twenty five, they 
begin to be Dropſical, ſo that it is a great won- 
der if any of themlive above forty Years, 
XVIII. What Monſieur Tavernier delivers be- 
ing taken for granted, it ſeems very probable, 
that theſe People may be much relieved, and 
be brought to live as long as other Nations, it 
they had ſo compend ious a way as that of the 
Patentees, to provide themſelves plentifully 
with Waters, whoſe Crudity is corrected, it's 
groſſer and heavier Parts ſeparated, and it's 
brackiſnneſs deſtroyed by the Fire, as it's action 
is regulated and helped by their Iavention. 
The Experiment mentioned 1n this Paper, 
was tryedata meeting of the Royal Society, Feb. 
17. 169% by Dr. Slone with a ſucceſs anſwera- 
ble to the Aſſertions of the Honourable Author, 
and that a drop or two ct Spirit of Salt mixed 
with common Water, would be by the ſame 
method diſcovered, ee Thus 
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4 eri Re- Thy: tar we have not only given a brief Ac- 
po Soong count of the Honourable Mr, Boy's Writings, 
farnances, Which Wiraels the large Extent of his Wiſ- 
dom and Knowledg, but have likewiſc gather- 

ed together thoſe looſe Fragments, which en- 
tertained ſome Part of his Leiſure hours, and 

which were a kind of ſtudious Diver ſion to one 

whoſe chief Delight was to improve Natural 
Knowledg and promote the good of Man- 

kind. | | 

Ard thovgh theſe ſmall Additions to the 

Commor- wealth of Learning, were but incon- 
ſiderable in reſpect of his larger Specimens and 
Improvements; yet they ſetve as great Inſtan- 

ces, to ſhew how great a Benefactor to, and Pro- 

moter he was of Learning and Knowledg; for 

from hence it appears, that he was not only 
2fiduous and conſtant in the purſvit of Know- 

ledg, bimſelf, but by his great Example and 
Univerſal Acquaintance, he excited others to 

do tne fame, in all Parts of the World; both 

at home and abroad, raiſing in all an Emulati- 

on, and Deſire to follow fo great a Pattern, tho 

they came ſhort in the Performance, and all 

were glad of anOpportnnity,by communicating 


their Mites, to let him know they gladly eu- | 


deavoured to purſue the ſame Game. | 
To be brief, he not only employed his own 
time to the beſt Ad vantage, hut contrived Work 
both for the Virtuoſi in his own Country, and 
Foreign Parts, who were glad to be ſet at Work 
by ſo skilful a Task Maſter, and were proud 
of receiving his InſtruQtions ; ſo that he was a- 
monegſt the Learned, as the Sun amongſt the 
Inferior Orbs abgve, every way diffuſing the 
Beams 
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Beams of his Know ledg, and illuminating thoſe 
about him on every ſide, who appeared more 
Eminent for what they received at his 
Hands. | 
He was the Univerſal Example, not only of 
Taduſtry in Improvements of Natural Know- 
ledg, but allo of Piety and Vertue; making 
the later the chief Aim and scope of all his 
Natural Acquirements; fo that his whole Life 
vas ſpent in doing Good to Himſelf and Man- 
kind; converting all his Knowledg to the Glo- 
ry or God, and the Good of his own Soul; ſo 
that in the Words of the Learned Bp. Burnet,we 
may ſay ; *You have thus far ſeen,in a very few 
© hiats, the ſeveralSorts and Inſtances of Good. 
© neſs, that appeared in this Life, which hath 
© now it's Period; that which gives Value and 
Luſtre to them all, was, that whatever he 
© might bein the ſight of Men, how pure & ſpot- 
*leſs ſoever,thofe who knew him the belt, have 
Reaſon to conclude, that he was much more 
*ſoin the ſight of God. 
He had too great a Sence of God's Juſtice, 


His 


and his own Duty, and of the Rewards and Thonghrs of 
Puniſhments in another World, to negle& a % Ju- 
thing of ſuch everlaſting Conſequence, in his © 


whole Life,and throughout the whole Courſe of 
it, taking care to ſecure himſelf a certain hope 
of that Happineſs which he now enjoys, He 
knew and toreſaw the ſad Event and Effects of a 
a ſinful Courſe of Life, and therefore took care 
to make his Calling and Election ſure, avoiding 
all thoſe ſinful Pleaſures, which might endanger 
his future Hopes of Happineſs; for ſays he; 
though ſuch obdurate Epicures God often ſuf- 
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ters to continue in their ſins, till their Iniquities 
filing ap cheer determinate Aleaſure, Gen. 15. 16. 
ne often makes their ſins take them off in the 
height ot their Ecjoyments, and precipitates 
them from the Pinnacle of their Delights into 
the Place of Tozmerirs, Luk. 16. 28. where the 
Sweets ol Sin afford Bitteruiſi in the later end, 
2. Ser, 2. 26. Where they are convinced of 
the folly of gaining any thing at theLo£ of their 
Souls. Thus ſays he, the aclitiſb Prince found 
a Neraſis to violate the Sauctuary of his Mi- 
ſtrelles Arms, and to extinguiſh his Luſtful 
Flames with the Cold blaſts of Death, Numb. 
25. And thole that lyathed Manna and Luſted 
atter Fleſh, were ſupplyed with Quails; but 
wlulſt the Heſh was jet betwixt their Teeth, ere it 
was covewed, Death choaked them with. it, de- 
vouring them as greedily as they did the Birds. 
Numb, It. 33. -——— and the revelling Bel- 
har ar in the midſt of his Royal Feaſt, ſaw the 
Hand writing oa the Wall, which took away 
the Enjoyment without Spoiling the Dainties. 
Aud that Monarch whom a Siege could not 
| hinder from Feaſting,was at the laſt ſurprized, 
his trembling hand preſaging his Deſtiny un- 
der the Enſigns of Cyrus, whole Sweld guided 
by the hand of Providence, the ſame Night let 
Out both his Wine which he dank out of con- 
ſeciated Cups, and alſo his Blocd and Life 
together. 

_ But though this great and good Man Mr. 
temzbr: of Boyle, lived a Life which appeared to all Man- 
Repexesrce kiud ſo pure and ſpotleſs, that he had no need 

to he afraid of thoſe Terrors which attend the 
Wicked and Unjult, and lived ſuch a = 
| an 
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and Fious Life, that he had more Cauſe to se- 
Joyce than be afraid of a Tranſlation into the 
other World, yet he had juſt Sentiments of that 
great Duty of Repentance, and exhorts us, 
to purſue the fame, which ought to be done 
in due tine, and nat to be deterred till it may 
he uncertain, whether it will be cffe&nal, and 
have the true ſigns of fincerity. For ſa;s he, 
if we conſider the Duties and Mortiſications re- 
quilite to remove us rom a ſtate afSin to 2 tate 
of Grace, it requires good Refolutions 10 un- 
dectake the Conditions of Piety, throngh fo 
many diiliculties as will preſent themſelves to 
our atrighed Imaginations. And reflect ing an 
the Namber of Me icines he had taken Jo a fit 
of ſickneſs, ſays he. n's true, were all the Me. 
dicines to be takeu at once, or a tenth Pate > 
they wauld have killed me in one day, but the? 
l ſee them all at once, fays he, l took them hut 
by degrees, and aſſiſted by moderate Inter vals 
of reſpite, 1 was enabled to dear them, ſup- 
por ted by ſeaſonahle Cordial, and that chief 
one the hopes of recovery, aud of being frecd 
from the uſe of them. And thus though the 
hardſhips of Piety are preſented at once to one 
that is to be a Convert; yet he is to ſtrive with 
them, but by one at onge, and may overcome 
a Temptation one day, and another the next; 
ſo that what our Saviour ſays may be applyed 
in this Caſe of our not being ſollicitous for to 
Morrow, nor charging one day with more than 


belongs to it. And as a Phyſitian takes care, 
that his Remedies ſhall not be diſproportionate 
to the Patients ſtrength, and to relieve him af- 
z:rwards with Cordials; fo God will not 110 
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fer us to be tempted above what we are able; 
but will allow us Comfort, if he does not turn 


our Sufferings into Cordials. If ſays he, a Con- 
vert conſiders theſe things, the Difficulties will 
not diſcourage him, but will rather enable and 
indear his Succeſs, where he is ſure God will 
aſſiſt him 1a the Victory, and give him Heaven 
for a Reward. 

And to encourage and excite vs to forſake 
the fooliſh Vanities of this World, he elſe- 
where ſays, whilſt a great many flattering out- 
ward Objects invite us, how apt are we to 
wander fromGod ; but whea deprived of thoſe 
Allurements , our Maker is free from Rivals, 
and our Affections chuſe the nobleſt Object, by 

removing, as well as they would by the un- 
dervaluing, and the Knowledg of Inferiors, 
Lord! ſays Mr. Boyle, when I looſe a Friend, 
or any idle Fondnels, let that loſs transfer and 

ſettle my thoughts on thee, and if thou vouch- 
ſafe to make me ſo happy, I ſhall not envy him 
whom the loſs of his Aſſes made him find a 
Crown; and ſhall not ſo much be concerned 
at what thy Diſpenſations have bereft me of, 
as {hall congratulate their having reduced me 
-unto thee. 

And to encourage vs further to forſake Sin 
and turn unto God, refle&ing upon the Ob- 
jects repreſented by a Priſinatical Glaſs, he ſays, 
this Glaſs inſtructs as well as delights, and by 
deceiving teaches ; for when God looks upon 
Antul Chriſtiane, polluted and disfigured wirh 
119, they appear loathfom to him, who 5s of pu- 
rer Eyes than to behold Iniquity, but through 
Chriſt, our filthineſs appears Lovely, if not 
, | Glorious, 
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Glorious, and as ſome Oe js, as White and 
Flames, appe ir better through this (Glaſs, than 
dirty and ordinary ones; yet the worſt appear 
better through it, thin the richeſt without it; 
ſo aotwithſtanding the difference h:twixc the 
moſt Innocent and Exemplary, and the frailer 
Children of God, when we look throughChriſt, 
they are more acceptable to God, than the o- 
thers, con ſider ing them only on the Account 
of Morality. And lo king through the Priſon, 
alters not the Nature of the Objects, which it 
leaves as homely and foul as before, God's 
gratious Aſpects through Chriſt, makes us by 
degrees fit Objects of his Delight, and hath a 
Transfiguriag Power like the Sun, which Che- 
riſhes and Paiits unblo en Flowers with their 
Natural Colours, by his looking on them,fiace, 
then we are both reconciled to God, and in- 
gratiated to him in the Beloved, what Gra- 
titude do we owe to G14 the Son, who hath 
made us appear io lovely to his Father, it being 
the higheſt Honour, which leads to the higheſt 
Happineſs. | | 
And fo ſhew us farther the Danger of conti- 

nuing in a ſinful State, and the Satisfaction of 
forſaking it, he ſays, when 2 Man is lulled a 
ſleep in ſenſual Pleaſures, he hath the faculty, 
but not theuſe of Reaſon, taking his Dreams 
for Realities; and if a ſerious Oivine would 
out of aConcern for his Soul, or the Glory of 
God, awake him out of that ſtate, ſuch attempts 
are looked upon at firſt as unſeaſonable and un- 
welcom, as the Light to one that is awaked out 
of fleep, and inſtead of looking upon him as a 
Friend, he's apt to check & expoſtulate w. ch him 
1 e * CC 4 as 
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as an Enemy. But if by God's Bleſſing he comes 
to be throughly awaked, he preſently perceives 
that he is brought out of the Kingdom of Dark- 
neſs into a Marvelous Light, and inſtead of 
empty Dreams that deluded him, and to reliſh 
which the Eyes of his Mind muſt be as much clo- 
ſed as thoſe of his Body, he is then admitted 
to Manly E.ntertaiament, ſuch as Reaſon chu. 
ſes, Conſcience applauds, and God approves. 

Hence it appears, what care he took to lay 
a good Foundation for a future Hope. What 
further thoughts he had on this Subject, ap- 
pears from what he hath offered before, in his 
Reflections on a Death Bed Repentance in a 
former fit of Sickneſs. 

Andas he thus encouraged and exhorted 0- 
thers to the Purſuit of Vertue and Piety; ſo he 
made them his conſtant Purſuit and Practice, 
which afforded him a lively hope of the fruition 
ofthoſeJoys which continue for ever, in that ha p- 
py ſtate which will have no end; which always 
diſpoſed and prepared him to a free reſignati- 
on to the Will of God, whenever it ſhould 
pleaſe him to call him to that Reavenly Habi- 
tation, the Reward of his good Works and a 
well ſpent Life; ſo that to uſe the Learned Bi- 
ſhop Burnet's Words, © The Sence of his own 
Integrity, and of the Good he found it did, 
© afforded him the utmoſt of all Pleaſures, ſince 
they gave him the certain Proſpect of that 
© fulneſs of Joy, in the ſight of u hich he lived fo 
© long, and in the Poſſeſſion of which he now 
© lives, and ſhall live for ever, and his ſpent 
* and exhauſted Body ſhall then put on a new 
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© pure and exalted Mind at the final Reſtituti- 
on; of which he had a great deal of Reaſon 
to be a happy Partaker. | 

To demonſtrate the Confidence he had ia 
the Hopes of Eternal Salvation, and the great 
Reaſon he had for ſuch hopes, we ſhall briefly 
take Notice of ſome Paſſages in his Writings, 
which make his Expecta ions appear to be 
grounded upon the firmelt Baſis, which a Chri- 
ſtian might hope for future Happineſs, 

That he had a well grounded Hope of Hap. 
pineſs in the other World, appears from hence, 
for ſpeaking of the uncertainty of Human At- 
tainments in this Life, he ſays, a great many 
famous Writers, after a great deal of Pains to 
ſquare the Circle, and double the Cube, have 
not only met with diſappoiatment, but with 
diſgrace. And notwithſtanding the pains to 
find out Longitude, and to make certain Aſtro- 
logical Prediftions, their endeavours have pro- 
ved Uſeleſs. But God, that made the World, and 
all things therein, and is Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, ſeeks not our Services, as if he wanted 
any thing, ſeeing he oiverh Life and Breath, and 
all Things. For in our Obedience he ſeeks to 
rewards us; preſcribing us Services ſuitable to 
our Rational Nature, which may prevail with 
his Juſtice to make us happy. Thus Abraham 
is ſaid to have been j»ſtifyed by Faith, when he 
offered his Son Iſaac upon the Altar, Jam. 2. 21. 
God graciouſly accepting the Willfor the Deed, 
and the Blood of the Ram inſtead of his Sons. 

And though Solomon and not David built the 
Temple at Jeruſalem, God ſaid to the later, for 
gs much as it was in thine Heart to build a Houſe 
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for my Name, thou aialt well in that it was in thine 
Heart; notwithſtanding thox ſhals not bald the 
Houſe, &c. 2 Chron. 6. 9. and 2. Sam. 7. D. 
vid-declaring his Will to build God a Houſe, 
the Almighty honoured him as once he did Mo- 
ſes, with the Title of his Servant, verſ. 5. and 
bid the Prophet fay to him, Alſo the Lord tells 
thee, that he will makethee a Houſe, verſ 2. God 
accepting his Intentions. And ſince the deſigns 
and endeavours are ours, and the Events 
are in God's Hande, Providence will not ſaifer 
us to be loofers by our Endeavours, either 
crowning them with ſucceſs, or ſome other re- 
compence. If we conſider, that God's Good- 
neſs is over all his Works, Heb. 1. 13. and 
that his purer Eyes puniſh, as well as diſcern, 
Murther and Adultery in the Heart, we need 
not doubt, but he willrecompence pious At- 
tempts. Our Saviour ſays, Bleſſed are they that 
Hunger and J hirſt after Righteonjneſs, Mat. 5. 6. 
for they ſhall be Sazisfyed; ſo that a deſire after 
Spiritual Grace, may entitule a Man to the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, though not in this Life, yet in the 
World to come; where we ſhall not walk by 
Faith, but by Sight, 2 Cor. 5. 7. acquiring En- 
dowmeats fit for ſo glorious a State, where we 
ſhall be equal to Angels. | | 
And to ſhew further, the firm grounds of his 
Hope, he elſewhere ſays, St. Paul might well 
aſcribe to our Saviour, That he had brought Life 
and Immortality to Life through the Goſpel, 2 Tim. 
1. 10. And as Hope is the greateſt Motive to 
engage Men in a Vertuous Life, St. Peter ſiys, 
aChriſtian Hope depends on a revealed Truth, 
and thanks God, who according to his abundant 
if | | | Mercy, 
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Merty, begat us to a lively Hope, by the Reſurrecti- 
on of Je ſus Chriſt from the Dead, 1 Pet. 1. 3. And 
what Hopes, through the Tafl::ence the Scrip- 
ture gives us, of the Knowledg of God and 


Chriſt, we may have of a good Life, and thro? 


the Promiſes that none but he can make, ar 
thoſe that he ſent, will appear from what the 
ſame Apoſtle ſays, That God according to his di- 
vine Power, gives us all things that pertain to Lift 
and Godlineſs, through the Knowleds of him that 
bath called us to Glory and Vertue, 2 Pet. 1. 2, 
3, 4. and he af{er tells us of being made Par- 
takers of the Divine Nature, eſcabing the Corrup- 
tion that is in the Fleſh through Luſt, by thoſe Pro- 
miſes God hath inade us. | 

And to manifeſt further, his Hapes of a fu- 
ture State, in ahcther place he ſays, in the 
Work of Man's Redemption, there ate ſome 
Footſteps of Divine Wiſdom ſo conſpictous,that 
Men ot ordinary Parts diſcover them. But ſome 
Parts of this Work ate fo ſublime, and con- 
tain ſo much of the Wiſdom of God in a Myſtery, 
that Human Underſtandings are not able to 
handle ſo abſtruſe a Subject. It requiring, that 
Man ſhould know in a great Meaſure, the Na- 
ture of Spirits, and of the Vather of them, God 
himfelf, likewiſe of the Will, IntelleQ, &. as 
alſo of the Soul of Mai, Adam's ſtate in Para- 
diſe, as alſo, what Influence his Fall had on his 
Poſterity, and the Nature of God's natural and 
viadictive Juſtice; the Ends of Gods inflicting 


Puniſhment, the Unparalelled Perſon of Chrilt, 
the Qualifications requiſite for his being our 
"Redeemer, the Conditions God made with 


Man, in refpect borh of Works and Grace; 


God's 
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the Wiſdom of it. | 


of Man's Redemption, and hath written 2 


fore we exiſted indeed, nothing could be a Mo- 
tive to the Love of God, and when we were 
- Enemies, God commendeth his Love tawards us, 


God's Decrees with reſpect to a future State, 
the fecret and powerful Effects of Grace, and 
how the Spirit of God influences Men's Souls, 
which he converts and ſanctifyes to Glory, I 
fay, there are ſo many things to be conſidered 
to treat of Chriſt's Redemption, that we may 
ſay with St. Paul, who is ſufficient ſor theſe things; 
fo that it being deyond the reach of Human Ca. 
Pacities, we have the more Reafon to admire 


And as he had a firm belief of the Myftery 


Tract to ſhew the Poſhbility of the Reſurrecti- 
on; fo he had ſufficient grounds for firm Hope: 
of the good Effects of his Faith, ſince he might 
expect, as the Prophet ſays, That thoſe that turn 
ethers to Righteouſneſs hall ſhine for ever axd 
ever, Which ſince he made it his conſtant En- 
deavour, it might reaſonably give him Hopes, 
that God himſelf, whoſe Bounty is ine xhauſti- 


ble, will recompence his Work. 


a 
And to ſhew further the lively gronnds of | | 


his Hopes, we ſhall obſerve what he elſewhere | 


ſays, to ſhew the greatneſs of God's Love to 
us, and which he might very well expect upon 
very good Terms, ſays he, God conferred on 
us the Bleſſing promiſed to his Antient People, 
whom he aſſured, that he would love them freely, 
Hoeſ. 4 14. he loved us both when we were 
not at all, and when we were his Enemies. Jf 
when we were Enemies we were reconciled to God, 
4 the Death of his Son. Cc. Rom. 5. 10. Be- 
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— „tha whilſt we were jet Sinners Chriſt dyed for us, 
ate, | Rem. 5. 8. and when we had no other Motives 
ing for his Love, except the want of them, 17G 
als, / loved the World, that he gave his only bog otten 
1 Þ Sar, John 3. 16. who alfo fo loved us, that he 
ed being inthe form God, thought it no Robbery to be 
ay equal with God, but made himſelf of no Reputation, 
933 androok pon him the form of a Servant, and was 
* made in the likeneſs of Man. And being found in 
ire {afbion as 4 Aan, he humbled himſelf, and became 
3 obegient unto Death, even the Death of the Croſs, 
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ry Phil. 6. 7, 8. he loving at no leſs rate than 5 
2 Death, ſuffering the extreameſt Indignities, # 
i. debaſing bimſelf to Exalt us He was wounded 1, 
85 fer our Tran (greſſions, he was bruiſed for our Ini- i 
it quiti es, phe Chaſtiſement of our Peace was upon him, I 
= and with his Stripes we are healed, Iſa. 53. 5. For 1 
W ye know the Grace of cur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that | 
E though he was rich, yet for your ſakes he became 
» poor, that ye through his Poverty might be made 
# Rich, 2 Cor. 8. 9. Men having diſpleaſed God, 

and fot feited Happineſs, and though in a for- 
+ © loraCondition, were careleſs of the means of 
. Recovery, as well as incapable of contriving 
» © them; yet then his Love contrived Expedients 
do reconcile his Juſtice and Mercy, and Sin- 
ners to himſelf. Viz. by the Incarnation of his 

Son, which was ſo advantagious to us, and fo 
: wonderful, that the Angels deſire to look into 
thoſe Divine Myſterees. | 
p And further, to ſhew the grounds of his 


Hopes, he ſays, it is much diſputed, whether 
God could contrive to reconcile the Expiation 
of Sin, without violating his Juſtice, any other 
way, than by the Paſſion and Death of Chriſt, 
mY | bus 
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dut whether he could or not, he hath choſen 


the moſt obliging way, the manner of our Reſ- 


che diſplaying the ſevereſt Juſtice,” and the 
higheſt Mercy; the greateſt hatred of Sin, and 
the greateſt Love to Sinners, delivering up that 
Son for us, who was ſo ncar tc him, that he 
eruly faid, 7 and the Father are one, Jahn 10 30. 
whom he gave for a Ranſom fer thoſe that 
were guilty of what he hated —— and to let 
usknow, that by his Stripes we are healed, Iſaiah 
53. FJ. We read, that he never rejoyced, but 
den his returned Diſciples told him, they had 
chaicd Devils and Pier on t.of oppreſſed, Mar- 
tels, and that by his Authority, Men bad been 
difpeſſeſſed; Luke 10 Ne converſed with Vertues, 
and ſhewed,what he was by Propheſies and Mi- 
racles, and often ſuſpended the Courſe of Na- 
wure, to let Man fee, that he valued him above 
thoſe Creatures he Idolizes, and reverſed the 
Laws of the Univerſe, to bring us to the Obe- 
dience of Gods. 

And to manifeſt farther the Grounds of his 
Hopes, in another place he ſays, our Saviour 
tells us here is joy in the preſerce of the Angels over 
ane Sinner that reperteth, Luke 15. 7, lo. and 
the ſole Hymn of the Celeſtial Choir, Luke 2. 
13, 14. was for a Bleſſing to Mankind, For unto 


nus the Child is born, and uno us the Son is given, 


Ia. 9.6. who too not upon him the Nature of An- 


gels, but the Sced of Abraham, Heb. 2. 16. 


Aud further he ſays, we ſhall uot here tell 
you, what we think of Predeſtigation ſo much 
diſputed. Thoſe that are truly Pious, whether 
Catveniſis or Remonſirants, are perhaps more 
eſteemed by God Almighty, than one * 
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the one tui king to maguify his Goodneſs, and 
the other contending to ſecure his juſtice. Vet 
in honouting Goodneſs, both Parties ſeem Ri- 
yals, the one thinking it moſt celebrated by al- 
lowing it irreſiſlable to whom Happineſs was 
deſigned, and the other thinking it Univerſal, & 
that every Body may be happy if he pleaſes, the 
one aſſigning free Grace an unlimited Exteat, 
and the other aſcribing it 2 infallible victorious 
Degree. But, fays Mr.Boyle, not to enter up- 
on theſe Controverſies, the Doctrin of Predeſti- 
nation is grounded on, is rejected by moſt; nor 
is it neceſſaty to juſtify the Greatneſs of God's 
Love zor it is ſo evident,thatGod is the Author 
of Man's Felicity, that the Diſpute is not ſo much 
about the thing as the manner of it's being per- 
formed, the Calveniſts maintaining Grace irre- 


ſiſtably offered, and the others granting it not 


only free and undeſerved, but that the Offer 
enables thoſe it is preſented to, to accept it; 
ſo that Man needs coutribute nothing to his fe- 
licity, but the acceptance of it, and thus pro- 
erly may be ſaid to owe it to God. Chriſt 
ays he, payed Ranſom to redeem us, and is call- 
ed the Lord that bought us, but as God provi- 
ded that Ranſom it was the Effect, not of his 
Juſtice but his Love. He ſent his only begotten 
Son to redeem us, John 3. 16. And St. Paul tells 
us, we are juſtified freely by his Grace, Rom. 3. 
24. through the Redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt ; 
for our Merit can deſerve nothing as a due, 
except as his Promiſe hath made it ſo, and we 
owe to his Mercy the right we have to his Ju- 
ſtice. Though St. Paul having Feugbt the good 
Fight, finiſhed his Courſe, and kept the 1 2 
im. 
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Tim. 4. ver. 7, 8. and expected a Crown of 
Righteouſneſs from the Lor dias theRighteons Judg; 
er he tells us, 2 Pet. 1.4. By Grace we are [a> 
ved through Faith, and that not of our ſelves, it 
it the Gift of God. but the making us theſe great 
and pretions Promiſes, is the Effect of his free and 
undeſerved Goodneſs, 2 Fer. 14. ſince as we are 
his Creattires, he might expect what ſervice, 
he pleaſed, without the Recomperce of Eter- 
nal Glory, ſince we muſt acknowledy our ſelves 
unproſit able Servants, mho have done but what was 
auf Duty to do, Luk. 17. 10. and what if we 
2 omitted we had been liable to be puniſhed 
_— 8 

And further, he elſewhere tells vs, that the 
Scripture adviſes us, Let us therefore fear; leaſt 
4 Promiſe being left us of entring into his Reſt, any 
ef you ſhould ſeem to come ſhort of it, Heb. 4. 1. 
and St. Paul tells us, 7 keep under my Body, and 
bring it into Subjetton, lift ly any means, when 
Ft have Preached to others, Imy ſelf ſhould be a caſt 
«way, I. Cor. 9. 27. And Chriſt himſelf gives 
us this Ad moni: ion, /h unte my Fr. ends, be not 
ajraid of them that kill the Body, and after that 
have no more that they can do: But I will feremarn 
your whom you ſhall fear; fetir him hich after 
ue hath killed, bath Power to caſt you into Hell, 
I fay unte you, fear him, Luk. 1 2. 4, 5. where 
we are not only told, who we art to fear; but 


are told the Reaſon why we ovght to do ſo. 


And St. Paul ſays, I know whom ] have entruſted, 


lem faithful and how omnipotent, 1 Pet. 4. 19. 
whence he adds, ard Iperſ@aded, that be 35 4+ 

ble ro keep, that which Thave committed unto him, 
 «gairſt that Day, 2 Tim, I. 12. To which we 


ſhall 
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ſhall add the following, I prefs rowards the Mark 
of the high Calling of God in Chriſt Feſus, Phil. 3. 
14. Bleſſed are they that do his Commandments, 
that they may have a right to the Tree of Life, and 
may enter in through the Gates into the City, Rev. 
22. 14. Laying up in ſtore for themſelves a good 


Foundation ag ainſt the time to come, that they may 


lay hold on Eternal Life, 1 Tim. 6. 19. To them 
who byPatientContinuance in well doing, ſee for Glo- 
y, and Honour, and Immortality, Eternal Life, 
Rom. 2: 17. And it was ſaid of Chriſt; whoſe 
Love no doubt was filial, Looking unto Jeſus the 
Author and Finiſher of our Faith, whe for the Foy 
that was ſet before him, endured the Croſs, deſpi- 
ſed the Shame, and is ſet down at the right Hand 
bf the Throne of God, Heb. 12. 22. Nor does it 
appear unfilial for a Child of God, to raiſe thoſe 
Paſſions, which his Father deſigned to promote 
in him upon the ſame Motives God made uſe to 
excite them. ThesScripture plainly fays he invites 
our hopes, Every Man, ſays St. Paul, that ſtriveth 
for the Maſtery is temperate in ail things now they do 
itto obtain aCorruptible Crown, but we an Incorrup- 
tible, 1 Cor. 9. 25. And our Saviour is repre- 
ſented in one place, ſayings rejoyce and be excet= 
ding glad, for great is your reward in Heaven, Mat. 
5. 12. and again, be thou faithful unto the End, 
and I will give thee a Crown of Life, Rev. 2.10. 
ſince the Scripture thus allures our hopes, it 
cannot be ſinful to cheriſh the Paſſions Naturally 
belonging to thoſe Objects. 

Since then it appears, what lively hope Mr. 
Boyle had of a future happy ſtate, which that aud 
his other Chriſtian Vertues, which he excelled 
in, might juſtly expect, we ſhall venture to ſay 
ſome thing of that Period of his Life, which 
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The LIFE of the 


Hi: Death. 


conveyed him from this, to Life Everlaſting, 


and which by putting an Eud to the Practice of 
his Vertues, gave a beginning to the Fruition 
of his Rewards, viz. a Glorious Crown of 
Righteouſneſs. 

He was ſo very ſenſible and apprehenſive of 
what might attend the Circumitances of his 
feeble Coaſtitution, as well as other Symptoms 
of Diſlempers he was Subject to, that he took 
all the Caution he could to prevent them. Io 
uſe the Words of the Learned Biſhop Burnet 3 
« He did alſo imagin, that if Sickneſs obliged 
«him to lye long a Bed, it might raiſe the Pains 
© of the Stone in him, to adegree that was a- 
© bove his weak Strength ta bear; ſo that he 
© feared his laſt Minutes might be too hard for 
c him; And this was the Root of all the Cau- 
© tion and Apprehenſion he was obſerved to live 
in. But as to Life it ſelf, he had the juſt indif- 
ference to it, that became fo true a Chriſtian. 
I mention theſe the rather, that | may have 
© occaſion to ſhew the Goodneſs ofGod to him in 
*the two other things that he feared;for his ſight 
© began not to grow qim above four hours be- 
fore he dyed;and whenDeath came upon him, 
© he had not been above three hours a Bed, be- 


tore it made an End of him, with ſo little un- 


v eaſineſe, that it was plain the Light went out, 
* meerly tor want of Oy le to maintian the Flame. 
e dyed the 30h. Day of December, 1691. in the 
64th. Year of his Age, about a Week after his 
Siſter the Lady Renelaugh, with whom he had 
lived forty Years. ' 
Thus we have given a brief Account of the 
Lite and Period of the HogourableMr * 
20. 
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whole juſt Memory will always 1u: vive him on 
Earth, whilſt his Immortal Soul enjoys Eternal 
Felicity inHeaven,cxalted amongſt Saints & An- 
gels, with whom he converſed even on Earth; 
we ſhall therefore conclude with the Expreſſions 
of the Learned Biſhop Burner, and cud che Final 
Character of this greatPhiloſopher and as good 
a Chriſttan,in his Words. © The only thought 
that is no before us, is to Triumph in the behalf 
* of Religion, to make our due boaſt of it, and 
to be lifted up, I had almoſt ſaid proud upon 
this occa ſion; how divine and how purea thing 
* muſt that Religion be in it ſelf, which produced 
* ſo long a Series of great Effects, thro'ꝰ the whole 
* Courſe of this ſhining Life? What a thing would 
Mankind become it we had many ſuch? And how 
* lztle need would there be of many Books writ 
for Truth and Excellency of our Religion, if we 
© had more ſuch Arguments as this one Life hath 
produced? Such ſinglelnſtances have great force 
tin them;but when they are ſo very ſingle, they 
© loſe much af their ſtrength by this, that they 
careaſcribed to ſtugularity,and ſomet hing parti- 
«cular in a Man's humour and inclinations,thas 
© makes him riſe above commonMeaſures, It were 
© a Monopoly for any Family orSet of Mey, to 
* engroſs to themſelves the honour which ariles 
© from the Memory of fo preat a Man. lt is a 
Common not to be incloſed. It is large enough 
© to make a whobeMation,as well as the Age he 
lived in, look big and be happy: But above all, 
© it givesa new ſtreagth, as well as it ſets a new 
pattern to all that are ſincerely Zealous for 
© their Religion. It ſhews them in the ſimpleſt & 
* moſt convincing of all Arguments, what hu- 
© man Nature is capable of, and what the Chri- 
: da 2 * ſtian 
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© Meaſure of him that was a while amongſt us 
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© ſtian Religion caa add to ir, how far it can 
© both exalt and reward it. I do not fay, that 
every one is capable of what he grew to; 1 
am very ſenſible that few are; nor is every 
one under equal Obligations: For the Service 
© of theUniverſe there muſt be avaſt diverſity in 
Men's tempers, there being ſo great a vatiety 
© of neceſſities to be anſwered by them; but e- 
© very Man in every Employment, and of every 
© fize of Soul, is capable of being in ſome degree 
good in the ſight of God; aud all ſuch ſhall 
© receive proportioned Degrees of Wiſdom, 
*Knowledg and Joy; even though neither their 
* Goodneſs,nor Acceſſions to it, riſe up to the 
* indeed One of a Thouſand, and is now but one 
* of thoſe cen times ten Thouſand that ate about the 
Throne; where he is ſinging that Song which 

was his great Entertainment here; as it's now 

© his endleſs Joy there; Great and Marvelous are 

th Works, O Lord God Almighty ; and juſt and 
* true are thy ways, O King of Saints. 
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READER: 
Hen we undertook to mrite an Epitomy of the 

Ho..ouravle Mr. Boyle's Theolooical 
Works, the following Tratt not being commonly men- 
tioned in the Liſts of his Writings, nor having his 
Name prefixed, it was doubted, whether he was 
the Author of it or not; by ſome who did not com- 
menly reckon it among ſt the number of his Works ;, 
eſpecially ſince it appeared nat only without his Name; 
but with Letters of a Name much differert from his, 
hut when we ſaw it in the Liſt of his Works, given 
by Mr. Collier, in his great Dictionary, and upon 
that Account examined and read over the Tratt it 
Jelf, finding the Notions there delivered to quadrate 
with other Parts of his Mritings, aud to be built up- 
on a ſimilar way of Arguing, we could not but con- 
clude that Noble Perſon the Aut hr of it; nor could 
we imagin any other Reaſon for his concealing of his 


Name, except that ChriſtianTemper which concealed 
a great many of his good Works, I mean his Charity 


upon a great many occaſions, for as he was ay + 
op 


beralto ſeveral Perſons without letting them knon 

from whence that Bounty came; ſo the ſame Diſpoſi- 
tion might influence him, te communicate this ſer- 
viceable Book ſecretly, that it might have an unpree 


 TadicedEffeft, whoſeReward will be returned openly, 


and which he now enjoys. 
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To the Reader. 


i i 1 
Had we been convinced that it was his before the 
veſt of his Works were Printed, we ſhould have placed 
it after the Chriſtian Virtuoſo in the firſt Part of 
the firſt Book-of in Works, but ſince thoſe two Vo- 
lums were Printed, heſom we had read this Noble 
Trat, that bisWoyksmig ht not be imper fell, we have 
added it to his Life, as an Appendix to that firſt 
Part of the firſt Book of the Epitomy , for as in the 
Chriſtian Virtuoſo, he not only ſhews, how Natural 
Philoſophy may be ſerviceable in leading us to the 
Knowledg of Natural Religion, but likewiſe furniſp- 
es us with Arguments to prove the trutbof rhe Chri- 
ſtian Religion; ſo in this Tratt he makes it appear, 
that Reajonleads us ts the Knowledp, and helps to 
confirm our Belief of the Truth of that Religion,ſhew- 


ing by ſeveral Inſtances, that ſeveral things are bt» 
lie ved in other Caſes, where the Proof is much more 


uncertain then what we have of the Truth of Chriſti 
anity, ſo that this Tratt feems to be a Confirmation 


of what he hath delivered in the Chriſtian Virtu- 
oſo. I am 


The Readers, 


Humble Servant 


Richard Boulton. 
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Containing ſom? Conſiderations about the Re- 
concileableneſs of Reaſon and Religion. 


Hough it be a miſtake amongſt 7: 7» 
many, to think, that to em- 4e. 
brace our Religion, we muſt 
renounce our Reaſon; and 
that to be a Chriſtian, one 

mult ceaſe to be a Man, and what is more, for- 

ſake being a Philoſopher, yet I muſt make this 

Negative Anſwer, That I do not think, that 4 

dd 4 Coriſtian, 
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Chr iſt ian, to be truly ſo, is obliged to forego his 
Reaſon; either by denying the Dictates of right 
Reaſon, or by laying aſide the Oſe ef ir. In order 
to make this Aſſertion good, we ſhall both of- 
fer ſome poſitive Inducements, that lead us to 
this Opinion, and produce ſome others, which 
may anſwer ſuch Objections as may probably 
be alledged againſt it. 

And here we would have it noted, thatour 
deſign is not ſo much to offer poſitive Proofs of 
the Chriſtian Religion, as to ſhew that the Eſ- 
ſential Doctrins of the Chriſtian Religion, are 
not repugnant to the Principles of Natural 
Philoſophy, and that a Man nceds not ceaſe to 
be a Rational Creature, or to reje& Philoſo- 
phical Tenets, to embrace Religion. Nor are 
we ſollicitous to vindicate the Chriſtians Belict 
of a Deity from being irrational, ſince the ac- 
knowledg ment of it is ſo far from blemiſhing 
a Chriſtians Reaſon, that it hath been eſteemed 


reaſonable by all Philoſophers, who without 


Revelation, have been only guided by Reaſon. 
And as I think the Arherſts Philoſophical Obje- 


ctions, not near fo conſiderable, as ſome of them, 
and all others may eſteem them; ſoa Chriſtian 


is not obliged to make his Faith of a Deity, a 
mere Poſtulatum, ſince befides Philoſophical Ar- 
guments, he may alledg ſufficient Hiſtorical 
Proofs, the Miracles which were wrought by 
Chriſt and his Followers, being undeniable 
Proofs of the Chriſtian Religion, and that God 
muſt be the Author of them. 

But to purſue our propoſed deſign, We might 
frſt ſhew, that the Precepts of Chriſtianity do 


not oblige us to lay aſide our Reaſon in Matters 
8 / © | 0: 
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of Religion, and that the Chriſtian Doctrin con- 
tains nothing that obliges us to do ſo. But to 
invert the Order, we ſhall firſt conſider the 
principal Difficulty, Whether there be a W 
w 


for a Chriſtian to deny his Reaſon, and then 


ſhall examin, whether though he needs not, it 
is his Duty to diſclaim his Reaſon. 

But to proceed, to the Conſiderations pro- The Hrſt 
poſed in this Diſcourſe. I ſhall in the firſt place 6 
diſt in guiſh bet wiæt that which the Chriſtian Religion 
it ſelf reaches, and that which is taught by this or 
that Church or Sect of Chriftians, and much more by 
this or that particular Divine or Schoolman, That 
many things are taught concerning the Attrir 
butes and Decrees of God, the Myſteries of the 
Trigity, the Incarnation, and other Theologi- 
cal SubjeAs, about which private Chriſtians, as 
well as Churches of Chriſtians diſagree, is very 
evident. Some Men, through Ambition, Bold- 
neſs, Self-conceit or Intereſt, are apt to intrude 
things, as parts of Religion on others, which 
are both Strangers and Enemies to it, and o- 
thers by indiſcreet Devotion, are apt to increaſe 
the Number and Wonderfulneſs of Myſteries, 

as if Faith was not to elevate, but to trample 
upon Reaſon, or that things not clearly to be 
proved or underſtocd, were fitteſt to be belie- 
ved. If indeed we conſider, the charitable de- 
ſigns of the Goſpel, and the candid ſimplicity 
ot it's Doctrin; and what wild Speculations 
and Inferences have been father'd upon it, by Me- 
taphy ſical Writings, and the Articles ofFaith of 
ſome Churches, the Apoſtles themſelves would 
be puzzled with theſe Doctrins, and St. Paul as 
well as Ariſtotle would diſapprove many of 
1 12 . thoſe 


* 


e conctlenblereſs Parr ]. 


thole nice Pointe, which would bea little en- 
tertained by an Orthodox Divine as a Rigid 
Pbiloſopher. Therefore] cannot approve all 
as Goſpel, that is delivered in x Puipit, or even 
a Profeſſors Chair: And if Scholaſtick Writers 
impoſe upon the Chriſtian Religion, Metaph y- 
fical Speculations, or Human Doctrins, as Mat. 
ters of Faith, | who think Meiaphy ficks neither 
well underſtood nor well applyed, ſhall deny 
that it will follow, that though ſuch Doarins 
adopted into the Number of Chriſtian Vertues, 
ſhould be found inconſiſtent with right Reaſon, 
that the Chriſtian Religion muſt be ſo too; 
which only conſiſts of that Syſtem of Revealed 
Truths clearly delivered in Scripture, or. what 
is regularly deduced from it. 


Dee Second But Secondly, In the next place, among things 
Cox aderati- that ſeem not Rational in Religion, I make a great 


. 


difference betwixt theſe in which unenlightened Rea- 
fon is manifeſtly a competent Judg, and thoſe which 
Natural Reaſon it ſelf may diſcern tobe aut of 1 
Sphere, It is certain, that Natural Theology is 
ſufficient to prove the Exiſtence of a Neity ; 
and many of the old Philcfophers, unaſſiſted by 
Revelation, were by force of Reaton led to the 
Knowledg of a God, or a Being ſupremely per- 
fect. And if there be ſuch a Being, many things 
relating to his Nature, his Will and Manage- 
ment of things muſt needs be beyond the Sphere 
of Reaſon « for if our Reaſon cannot fully com- 
prehend his Attributes and Perfections, our 
Conceptions of them mult be inadequate; and 
if God is a Being different from all others, ſome 
things ia his Nature and Manner of Exiſtenee, 


muſt be without Analogy ia inferior _—_ 
or 


E Rr 
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4 for even in Man, the Coexiſtence and Union 
N 


of the Soul and Body is without a Preſident or 
Parallel in Nature. And though the Truth of 
x this Union may be, the manner was never pro- 
ved, nor ever will be clearly underſtood in this 

Life. And if God be Omnipotent, he muſt be 
able to perform, what no other Agent can Pa- 
rallel, nor can we, whoſe Knowledg is finite, 
and judg of things by Analogy, conceive the 
manner of the Performance; as how a ſufficient 
Quantity of the diſperſed Matter of a dead Bo- 
dy may be recollected, and being reunited with 
the Soul, may reconſtitute a living Man, and 
compleat the Reſurrection, or how Matter was 
created ont of Nothing; or how ſuch Rational 
and Intelligent Beings as Human Souls were 
produced : As for Angels,meer Philoſophy can- 
not evince their Exiſtence, though it may the 
Poſſibility. And ſince God is as Wiſe as Powe 
erful, ſuch conſpiring Attributes may produce 
Coatrivances and frame Deſign, which we 
cannot hope to Underſtand, much leſs Com- 
prehend ; ſo that there may be many things 
relating to a Deity above the reach of Ruman 
Reaſon. Not that all theſe things are incom- 
prehenſible when once propoſed, but that Rea- 
ſon alone could not diſcover them, and there- 
fore the Knowledg of them muſt be owing to 
Divine Revelation. And if God vouchſafes to 
> Cdiſcover to us, in reſpe& of his Nature and 
Attributes, what we cannot know without 
bis Information; and ſince we Kw, that 
whatever he ſays muſt be true, we have more 
* Reaſon to believe what he ſays of himſelf and 
? divine things, than what we ſhould be able to 
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gueſs at about them, by the Anology of things 
of an infinitely diſtant Nature, or Maxims for. 
med according to the Nature of inferior Things. 
If then he reveals to us, that there is in the 
Godhead, three diſtin& Perfons, which make 
one God, ſince we believe God's Teſtimony in 
all other Caſes, we ought to believe it concern- 
ing himſelf,and acknowledg, that in an Incom- 
prehenſible Being, there may be unparallelled 


manner of Exiſtence, though we cannot under- 


ſtand it, ſiace in our ſelves we cannot compre- 
hend, how a Body and an Immaterial Spirit 
ſmould be united, ſo as to make up one Man. 
And though in ſuch Caſes, our Reaſon ſeems 
to be captivated, yet our Reaſon obliges us to 
that Submiſſion ; and he who believes what Di- 
vine Writings teach,rather than what he might 
imagin without Iaformation,does not renounce, 
but only ſuffers his Reaſon to be guided by an 
omaiſcient infallible InſtruRtor, who can teach 
him more than his Reafon, or any Body elſe 


could diſcover to him. 


To confirm this Propoſition, we ſhall make 
Uſe of the Teſtimony »f a French Virtuoſo, who 
ſpeaking of a Paradox of Galileo's, that makes 
a Point equal to a Circle, he adds, conſequently 


one may ſay, that all Circles are equal between 


themſelves, each of them being equal to a point, 
where though the Imagination may be over- 
come by this Idea or Notion, Reaſon will allow 
it. To which he adds, 1 know ſeveral other 
Excelle@ Perſons, who conclude the ſame thing 
other ways, byt al] acknowledg, that Indiviſi- 
ble and laſiaite ſa drown the Mind of Man, that 
he is at a loſs what to pitch on, when he con- 
tem- 
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templates them; ſo that Galilæo is not the only 
Fhiloſopher, who hath confeſſed that the Attri- 
butes of Infinite went beyond his Reaſon. 

Another Inſtance, Which may confirm this 
Propoſition, Is, a Paſſage in the ſecond Part of 
Des Cartes Principles of Philoſophy, Numb. 34. 
where ſpeaking of the Circle Matter makes, as 
it moves through places leſs and leſs, he ſays, 
Fatendum tamen eſt in motu iſto aliquid reperiri, 
quod mens quidem Noſtra percipit eſſe verum ſed ta- 
men que patto at non comprehendit, nempe diviſie= 
nem quarumdam particularum Materiæ in infini - 
tum, five indeſinitum, atq, in tot partes, ut nulla 
cogit atione, deter minare poſſimus tam exiguam, quiu 
intelligamus ipſam in alias adhuc minores reip- 
ſa eſſe diviſam. And ſays he, though we can- 
not comprehend this indefinite diviſion, we 
ought not to doubt of the Truth of it, ſince it 
is of ſuch a Nature, as cannot be comprehend- 
ed by our finite Underſtandings. 

If Quantity then may puzzle the Reaſon of 
ſuch extraordinary Wits, which is a Natural, 
nay Mathematical Object of Contemplation, 
and the Subject of the ſtrifteſt Demonſtrations 
in Mathematicks ; why ſhould we think much 
to believe or acknowledg, that God's Attri- 
buteswho is Eſſentially an Infinite Being, and exs 
Sngulariſimum, and ſeveral other things, which 
Revelation only gives us the Knowledg of, 
contain ſomething our finite Underſtandings 
cannot comprehend. ; 

But to proceed to the third Conſideration, 7, 2 
which is, That there is a great difference betwixt Conſiderari- 
a Dofrins being repugnant to the general and well on. 
weighed Rules of Reaſon, in the forming of 2 
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Rules it may be ſuppoſed to have been duly conſide- 
red, and it's diſagreeing with Axioms, at the E- 
ftabliſhment whereof, the. Deftrin in queſtion was 
probably never thought of. There are indeed ſe- 
veral Rules much eſtcemed, and uſeful when 
reſtrained to thoſe things from which they a» 
roſe, and others cf the ſame Nature, which 
ought not to de uſed againſt thoſe Divine Do- 
ctrins diſconſonant to them; for thoſe Rules 
being buile upon the Obſervation of Natural 
and Moral things, ſiace Reaſon muſt acknow- 
ledg ſome things out of it's Sphere, it is poſſi- 
ble, that though thoſe Rulcs may hold in infe- 
rior Beings for which they were deſiyned,ithey 


may not extend to that iufinitely ſingular Being, 


Gad, and other Divine Matters, which were 
not con ſid ere d, when thoſe Rules were made. 
And if we conſider God, as the Author of the 
Univerſe, and the Eſtabliſher of the Laws of 
Motion, whoſe Concourſe is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the Effect of every particular Phyſical A- 
gent, we muſt Acknowledg, that when he with- 
holds his Concourſe, or changesithoſe Laws of 
Motion, which depend upon his Will, all the 
Axioms and Theorems of Natural Philoſophy 
muſt be invalidated; theſe ſuppoſing the Eſta- 
v liſhed Laws of Motion amongſt the Parts of the 
Uciverſe, upon which all the Phenomenæ of Na- 
ture depend. It's a Rule in Natural Philoſophy, 
that Cauſe neceſſarie ſemper agunt quantum poſſunt, 
but it follows not thence, That fire muſt burn 
Damels three Companions, or their Cloaths, 
when caſt into the fiery Furnace, when God Al- 
mighty withdrew his Concourſe to the Opera- 
tion of the Flames, or Supergaturally * 

| their 
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their Bodies. PHH viopbers have always taught, 
that when Men are Dead, they connot be 
brought to Life again, which though true ac- 
cording to the Courſe of Nature, yet God may 
reunite theSoul to the Body, if the Organization 
be not too much vitiated; or he may fo alter the 
fabrick of the Body as to make it fir to exerciſe 
thebunction of the2ody;and though Miraculous 
Effects are not to be attributed roPhyficalAgents, 
yet we maybelieve the ſame things hen aſcribed 
to od, or Agents aſſiſted byhisSupernaturalPow- 
er. That a Manborn blind ſhould recover bis ſight 
by the application of Clay and Spittle, as in- 
credible if done by Man, but we may believe, 
that the Son of God was able to perform it; 
and the like may be ſaid of all thoſe Miracles 
done by the Aſſiſtance of Divine Power. For 
it argues not our Belief irrational, becauſe ſuch 
things could not be done according to the 
Courſe of Nature, but they muſt be proved 
either impoſſible to the Power of God, or that 
the Records we have of them are not ſufficient 
Teſtimonies, the later of which is foreign to 
our preſent Diſcourſe. And as the Rules in 
reſpect of Agents will not all hold in God, nei- 
ther will they in reſpect of ſome of his Attri- 
butes. For in point ot Juſtice, where we think 
our ſelves competent judges of what may or 
may not be done, in ſome Caſes, God's ſupreme 
Dominion, as Maker and Governour of the 


World, ſets him above ſome of thoſe Rules, 


yet I ſay not above all thoſe Rules of Juſtice, 
which oblige inferior Beings, and even Mo- 
narchs themſelves. And not to mention his 
Power of pardoning and relaxing his own 
Right, his rower of Afflicting without any Pro- 

'E : vocation 
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vocation given may be an Inſtance, But we 
ſhall not enter upon a Controverſie de jure De; 
in Creaturas, either in relation to what it is 
founded on, or how far it extends; yet God 
by his Rigbt of Dominion, without any Viola- 
tion of the Laws of Juſtice, might have deſtroy- 
ed Adam and Eve before they tranſgreſſed, or 
had a Command laycd upon them; for Man be. 
ing a piece of God's Workmanſhip, unleſs ob- 
liged by Promiſe or Contrat to limit his Pow- 
er, he was no more obliged to preſerve Adar. 
and Eve long alive, than a Lamb ora Pidgeon , 
and therefore as he might take away the Lives 
he had given thoſe Creatures, when he pleaſed ſo 
to let the Angels know his Power, or for other 
Reaſons, he might have ſaddenly deſtroyed A. 
dam and Eve, if he had pleaſed, though they 
had never offended. And by the ſame Reaſon, 
he migh: bave annihilated them, being no more 
obliged to continue the Exiſtence of a Nobler 
than an Inferior Creature. And though there is 
a difference betwixt God's reſuming Adam's 
and an Inferior Creatures Being; but if any, 
this muſt coaccra ſome other of his Attributes, 
not his Jaftice, that allowing him to reſume 
what he had lent, or to lay Afflictions leſs than 
that Good could connteryail. But not to pro- 
ſecute this, we ſhall take Notice of the Reſult 
of this and the foregoing Conſiderations, which 
is, that Truths divinely revealed, may ſee 
repugnant to the Dictates of Reaſon, when they 
are not. Nor does Chriſtianity oblige us to 
queſtion thoſe Rules, when duly applyed to what 
they were deſigned for, but when unduly ap- 
plyed to God, and his Nature, or his _—_ 
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Power and Will, fo that we rej.& not but only 
limit thoſe Rules, and may ſafely, admit them, 
When reſtrained to their due Bounds. ,. 
The want of limiting ſeveral Axioms deli 
vered in General Terms, hath made many Lear- 
ned Men Subje& to Errors, 'and ſay, ſome 
things are true in Philoſophy,and falſe in Di- 
vinity, and the contrary. As that a Virgia 
ſhould have a Child,and continue fo, is thought 
an Article, which Divinity aſſerts to be true, 
andPhiloſophy denys. But this miſtake might 
have been prevented, by Wording the Propo- 
ſition more cautiouſly and fully; for though 
Phyſically a Virgin cannot bring forth a Child, 


which is to ſay, according to the Courſe of Na- 
ture; but indefinitely ſpeaking, Without con- 
| fining the Effect to Phyſical Agents only, Fhi- 


loſophy cannot deny aVirgin to be a Motherzthe 


Author of Nature not being confined to the 
ways of Working of Finite Agents; for he may, 
| out of the Subſtance of a Woman, form a Man, 
without the help of a Man, as well as in the 


Laſs, 8 


4 
* 


beginning, he tormed a Woman out of the Sub- 
ſtance of a Man, without the help of a Woman. 
Thus, that Iron being heavier than Water, will 
ſink in it, if not upheld by another Body, is 
true in Natural Philoſophy; but as Phy licks 
lead Men to the acknowledgment of a God, it 
he interpoſes his Power, he may make it ſwim, 


a either by withholding his Concourſe from the 


gents, whatever is theCauſe ot Gravity, or by 


! ſome othet unknown ways, as a Load-ſtone may 
! ſuſpend a piece of[ron in the Air without touchs 


| fog it, though the Air conttibutes leſs to the ſu- 
© Raining of jt than Water would. 
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Carteſias, who aſcribes ſo great a power to Mat- 
ter & Motion, was far from thinking, that what 
was impoſlible to them was impoſſible to God, that 
th? urged by an Argument which likely to be a 
ſtroag Temptation, to limit God's Omni potence; 
yet helogeniouſlyconfeſſes in a private Letter. For 
my Part, Ie hint me out ht not to ſay of any * 
it 25 impoſſible to God. For all that is true and good 
being dependent on his Almightineſs, 1 dare not fo 
mach as ſay, that God cannot make a Mount ain 
without a Valley, or cannot make it true, that one 
and two ſhall not make three; but I ſay only, that 
be bath given me aSoul of ſuch a Nature, that I can. 
not conceive a Mountain without a Valley, nor that 
the apgragate of one and of two ſhall not make three, 
&c. and 1 /ay only, that ſuch things imply a Contra- 
_ diftion in my Conception. And agreeable to this 
in his Principles of Philoſophy, he gives the 
folowing Caution, Quod ut ſatis tuto, & ſine 
errand; pericalo aogrediamir, ea nobis Cautela elf 
utendum, ut ſemper quam maxime recordemur & 
Deum Autor em rerum «ſc I finitum, & nos omnino 
nitos. * 
The Fourth But to proceed to the Fourth Conſideration, 
Conſederati= In thenext place, I think we ought to diſtinguiſh 
between Re aſen conſidered in it ſelf, and Reaſon con» 
ſcarred in the Exerciſe of it, by this or that Philo- 
ſopher, or by this or that Man, or by this or that 
Company, or Society of Men, whether all of one Selt 
or of more, or to ſpeak more in abſtract, I di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt Reaſon in abſtracto, and in 
concreto. For whatever the faculty of Reaſon is 
in it ſelf, the Ratiocinations are made by Men, 
either ſingly or concurring in the ſame Ratio- 
cinations and Opinions; and therefore if the 
| | Reaſon- | 


— 
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. Reaſoningfaculty is not made the beſt uſe of, | 
m it does not follow, that what thwarts their Rea- 
ſonings, muſt thwart the Dictates of right Rea- 
va ſon ; for Man having a Will and affections as 
2 well as an Intelle&, though our Judgments and 
5 Tenents ſhould be made with an unbyaſſed Un- 
it derſtanding; yet Intellectual Weakneſs, Pre- 
4 judices or Prepoſſeſſions, by Cuſtom, Education, 
70 &c. or Intereſt, Paſſions, Vices, &c. ſo much 
10 Influence them, that we make few Concluſions, 
0 or eſpouſe few Opinions, which are the true 
a Reſults of Reaſon,without ſome Perſonal Diſa- 
a bility, Prejudice or Fault. | 
* But to conſider the extent of this Diſtinctio 
8 not only whole Sects, both in Religion and Phi- 
ji loſophy, are Subject to Prepoſſeſſions, Envy, 
rf Ambition, Intereſt; and other Miſguides, as 
a well as ſingle Perſons, nay further, the whole 
0 Body of Mankind may be tainted with prejudi- 
1 ees and errors, even from their Childhood, and 
ſome trom their Birth, which continue undiſ- 


cerned, and conſequently unretormed. - 
And Carteſixs begins his Principles of Philo- 
ſophy to this Purpoſe; for, ſays he; becauſe we 
iſ were born Children,we often make wrong Judg- 
ments of things, which we are apt to retain all 
our Lives; which radicated Prejudices, fo often 


* miſlead our Judments, that he ſays, he found no 
1 other way to ſecure himſelt from their Influence 
FI but once in his Life time to doubt of all that he 
15 had till then believed. And the Illuftrious Ve- 
15 rulam, having told us; that the Mind of Maa 
xi is beſieged with four differing kinds of Idols; 
0 or Phantoſms, ſome of which are got by Con- 
the verſation and Diſcourſe one with another; 
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others precced from theHypotheſis orTheorems 


aud Opinions of Philoſophers, and perverſe 


ways of D:monſtration. Others ate Perfonal 


to this or that Man, proceeding from his Edv- 


cation, Temperament, Studies, &c.and others 


"he calls 1zlarribus, being founded in human 


Nature or the Tribe of Mankind, of which he 


diſcourſes of ſeven. or eight: As that Man's In- 


tellect hath an innate propenfity to ſuppoſe 
greater order, and equality in poſs that it 
finds, and being unable to acquieſce, it always 


teuds further and further, beſides Mankind bath 


ſeveral other inuate Prejudices, which he judi- 
cionlly endeavours to remove. 

Now if innate unheeded prejudices and pro- 
penſities to Errors are apt to ſway all Mankind, 
about things which are neither Divine nor Mo- 
ral, nor Political, but Phyfical, where attain- 
ments are pleaſant and not attended with di- 
ſtaſtful conſequences, not only a particular Phi- 
loſopher or Sect, but the Genetality of Men 
may be ſuſſ ected of ſecret propenſities to err 
about Divine things, and be indiſpoſed to ad- 
mit Truths, which both lay open the weakneſs 
of Nature and our Perſonal Diſabilities; fo as 
Þ mortify our Pride and Ambition, and afford 
the Mind fo Pure and Chaſte a Light as to dif- 
cover our Vices and Faults, and often crofs 
our Defigns and Intereſt, iy 

So that ſeveral of thoſe Idols my Lord Bacon 
takes notice of, which pervert Men's Judgments 
in reſpe& of things Natural, may have the ſame 
Effect in reſpect ot Supernatural Things. Thus 
if ſomethings have once pleaſed the Underſtan- 
ding, we are apt to incline all other things to 
— ſuffrage 
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ſuffrage with them, though Inducements to the 
contrary are more Numerous or Conſiderable. 
He further obſer ves, tnat Man is apt to eſteem 
his Seaſes, and other Perceptions, as the Mea- 
ſures of Thiogs, and that the Underſtanding 
is not ſincerely diſpoſed to receive 1 ruth, but 
rather an Jufyfion of adventitious Colours from 
theWill and Aﬀ:ti>a ; ſo that he is more in- 
clined to believe what he woul.t have true and 


to reject others upon grounds which do not in- 


fer their falſity. Now it theſe things are ap- 
plyed to divine Truths, and we conſider, that 
in Youth we are wont to conver fe with Cor po- 
real things, and that our Affections which have 
them for their Objects ſway us, Men may well 
be praae to frame ſuch Notiuns of Divine as they 
of other things ofa different and meaner Nature; 
or reject them, becauſe not analogous to ſuch 
things as were uſually the Meaſures of Truth 
and Falſity. And if we conſider Man's imbred 
Pride, which inclined even Adem in Paradice, 
to affect being like God, knowing Good and E- 
vil, no wonder Men make their preſent Notions, 
their Senſes, Inclinations, and Iutereſt, the Stan- 
dard of Eſtimating other thiags, whether 
Natural or Revealed. And as Heraclitus com- 
plained, that every Man ſought the Knowledg 
of Natural Things in himſelf, and not in 
the World; ſo we may, that Men ſeek all the 
| Knowledg they may or will admit, either from 
themſelves or the Univerſe, inſtead of the Om» 


niſcient Author of them both. And if turther, 


in Phiſical things, where one would think Ra- 
tional Beings ſhould ſeek Truth, with no other 


deſiga than to find and enjoy it, out under- 
ee 3 ſtandings 
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ſtandings are ſo byaſſed by our Wills and Af. 

tections, no wonder, if we allow the fall of our 

firſt Parents, that our Paſſions and Intereſt, and 

frequently our Vices ſhould miſſead our Intel. 

lects about thoſe revealed Truths, ſeveral of 

| which are above our comprehenſions, and more 
contrary to our inclinations. 

The Fifth And I think, There may be a great Difference 

Conſiderati- het wi xt things contrary to right Reaſon, or ſo much 

821 as to any true Philoſophy, and their being com rar) 

to the received Opinions of Philoſophers, or to the 

Principles or Concluſions of, of this or that Seft of 

them. And here] may apply what Clemens A. 

lexandrinus {aid on another occaſion, that Phi- 

loſophy was neither Peripatetical, Stoical not 

| Epicurean, but whatever amongſt all of them 

was fit to be approved. 

And indeed, if we examin the Opinions of ſe- 

veralSects of Philoſophers, in thoſe Points, where 

they hold things repugnant to Theological 

Truths, many are ſo ill grounded and diſagree- 

able amongſt themſelves, that an Inquiſitive 

Examiner would have little Reaſon to admit 

them, as a Philoſopher only, though he had 

none to reject them as a Chriſtian. - As fer the 

Peripeteticks, who have chiefly QueſtionedChti- 

ſtiananity for ſome time, their Doctr ins are in 

a great Meaſure exploded, and ſcarce any of the 

Modern Philoſophers, who allow themſelves the 

free uſe of their Reaſon, believe, that an Ele- 

ment of Fire is lodged under the ſuppoſedSphere 

of the Moon, or that Heaven conſiſts of Solid 

rds, that Celeſtial Bodies are ingenerable & 

incorruptible, that the Heart is the Origin of 

the Nerves, and the Torrid Zone 3 

ble, 
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ble, and a great many other Doctrins which a 
Corpuſculariag thinks not worth confute- 
ting. 

And as for the Epicureans and the Somatici, tho“ 
they are more for midable Enemies toChriſtiani- 
ty, yet none of them entertain any Opinion in- 


_ conſiſtent with it, which is not as repugnant to 


Reaſon, or at leaſt cannot be demoiſtrated by 
it. And as for theCarreſians,who lay aſide all Su- 
pernatural Revelations in their Egquiries into 
Natural things, they both think and very plau- 
ſibly prove, the two firſt of Epicarss's three 
Principles; That the Bodies, he calls Atoms 
are indiviſible, and that there is a Facuxm, to 
be as repugnant to Reaſon as the Epicureans think 


the Notion of an Incorporeal Subſtance, the 


Creation of the World, or the Immortality of 
the Soul. And as for the Somatici, what Mr. 
Hobbs hath ſaid, hath nut perſwaded me from 
the Truth of any thing | believed before, even 
in Natural Philoſophy, having neither diſco- 
vered new Truths nor old Errors, haying vpon 
ſome occaſions but ill proved his ownOptaions, 
and but weakly oppoſed his Adverſaries. 
But to examin theFundamentalMaxim of all 
his Phiſicks,viz.That nothing is removed, but by a 
Body contiguous, & moved, lor if this be true, it may 
be asked, how there comes to hel. ocal Motion in 
the World; for either all the Parts ofMatter,that 
compoſe the Univerſe, have Motion helonging 


to their Nature, or ſome Parts of Matter have 


this Motive Power, and ſome have not, or elſe 
all of them are without Motion. If Motion be- 
longs to Matter, to allow, that deſtroys his Hy- 


potheſis, if ſome Parts of Matter have Motion 
| Naturally 
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Naturally aud others not, then the Aſſertion 
cannot be Univerſally true; for though it may 
hold in the quieſcent Parts it cannot in the o- 
thers, ſince it appears not, why a Body, to 
which Motion is Natural, may not move with- 
out a Motion given by another contiguousBody 
moved. And if Motion Naturally belongs to 
no Body, but each wants another to move it, 
” may ask, how any thing comes to be moved 

ocally, which is evident; for it no Part of 
Matter hath any Motion, but what it receives 
from the [mpulſe of another contiguous, and 
there is nothing but Matter in the World, how 
ſhould Bodies come by Motion, ſince they have 
it not by their own Nature, nor can receive it 
from External Agents. If Mr. Hobbs ſays, that 
Motion was impreſſed on ſome Parts of Matter 
by God, we allow that, but that will not an- 
ſwer his end, ſpeaking agreeably to his own 
Hypotheſis. For we may ask, whether the Su- 
preme Being, the Aſſertion refers to, be a Cor- 
Poreal or an [ncorporeal Subſtance. 

If it be Incorporeal, and yet the Efficient 
Cauſe of Motion in Bodies, then it cannot be 
univerſally true, that all Bodies moved are ſo 
hy a Body contiguous in Motion, For accord- 
ing to our ſuppoſition, the Bodies that God 
moves, either himſelf, or by the intervention 
of an Immaterial Being, are not moved by a 
Coatiguous Body, but an Incorporeal Spirit. 
But ſince Mr. Hobbs is thought to believe the 
Notion of an Immaterial Subſtance abſurd, and 
to imply a Contradiction, and ſince, if God be 
not an [mmaterial Subſtance, he muſt conſe- 
quently be Material and Corporeal, there be- 
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Corporeal, the ſame Difficulties will occur, that 
were before mentioned; for calling this Body, 
will not alter it froma true Body, and conſe- 
quently a Portion of this Divine Matter muſt 
be contiguous and moved, before it can move 
a part of the Mundane Matter, which it cannot 
be without another Portion of Divine Matter, 
qualifyed to impreſs a Motion, nor can this bus 
y another. 

Beſides, it will make Confuſion in giving the 
Phyſical Cauſes of things, if we diſtinguiſh ac- 
-curately betwixt Mundane Bodies and Divine, 
nor does it appear, how this Corporeal Body 
will make good the Hypotheſis ; for it miy he 
asked, how this Divine Matter comes by this 
Local Motion ? if it hath it from it's own Na- 
ture, ſince the Epicureans aſſert the ſame of their 
Atoms, how Mr. Hebb's Opinion will appear, 
ſince the Mundane Matter is as likely to have 
congenit Motion, as that what is Corporeal 
can be God, and capable of giving it Motion, 


2 
ing no third Subſtance, If Mr. Hob Deity Ve 


to do which it's ubſiſtence muſt be divided into 


as many Parts, as there are Cor puſcles in the 
World, which move ſeparate from thoſe near 
them Reſiles, according to the ſuppoſition 
theſe Divine Bodies are true Bodies, yet are not 
moved by Bodies contiguous and moved, but 
by an innate Motion, flowing from their E(- 
ſence or Nature, ſiace no ſuch Body is pretend- 
ed to exiſt, that is not to be refered to either 
Mundane or Divine Matter. To conclude, ſince 
Local Motion muſt be in one or both of theſe 
two Matters, it muſt be Natural to one of them, 
according to Mr, Hobbs, for though he grant” 
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ed an Immaterial Being, it could not produce 


Motion in any Body, ſince he ſays, no Body can 
be moved, except by another contiguous and 
moved. ; 

And though this Poſition might be granted, 
as cautiouſly propoſed by Carteſius, who attri- 
buted the firſt impulſe of Motion to God, and 
that he preſerved it, yet as it is propoſed by 
Mr. Hobb's Followers, there appears no com- 
petent Reaſon to admit it. 

As to that ſaying of Divines as well as Philo, 


ſophers, That ſuch or ſuch an Opinion is true 


in Divinity, but falſe in Philoſophy ; or on the 
contrary, Philoſophically true, or Theological- 
ly falſe. To determia how well grounded 
theſe Expreſſions are, we ſhall conſider, that 


Philoſophy may ſignify two things very diffe- 


reat. For firſt, it is uſed to ſignity a Syſtem of 
the Doctrins of a particular Sect of Philoſd- 
phers. But in a more general Acceptation of 
the Term, it may comprehend all thoſe Truths 
or Dotrias, which Man's Natural Reaſon, free 


from Prejudices and Partiality, and aſſiſted by 


Learning, Attention, Exerciſe, Experiments, 
Cc. may evidently make out, or by neceſlary 


Conſequences infer from clear and certain 


Principles. 
This being premiſed, we are further to ob- 


ſerve, that many Opinions are maintained by 


ſeveral Sects of Chriſtians, or by the Schools of 


more than one or twoðecte, which either belong 


not to the Chriſtian Relig ion, or ought not to 


be eſteemed Parts of it, unleſs the Philoſophi- 


cal Principles and Ratiocinations, on which 
they are ſuppoſed to be founded, and not ex- 
nm preſs 
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preſs or bire Revelation agtee with right Rea- 


ſon. 


So that if Philoſophy be taken in the firſt 


Sence, it's teaching things repugnant to Theo- 


logy,in a large and vulgar Sence, will not con- 
clude any thing to purpoſe againſt the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. But if Philoſophy he taken in 
the later and true Sence, and Divinity only 
for a Syſtem of thoſe Articles, clearly revealed 


in the Scriptures, nothing is falſe in Philoſo- 


phy ſo underſtood, that is true in Divinity thus 


explained; for it is not likely, that God being 
the Author of Reaſon, as well as Revelation, 


ſhould oblige Men to helieve as true,what Rea- 
ſon may reject as falſe. 
Yet it by ſaying, ſuch a thing is true in Divi- 


nity, but falſe in Philoſophy, we ſhould mean; 


that if the Doria was propoſedto a meer Phi- 
loſopher, to be judged of, according to the 


Principles of his Sect, or according to what 


he, not having heard of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, or it not being duly propoſed, would 


. reject it, the way of ſpeaking ought to be al- 


lowed ; but then it is to be ſuppoſed, that he 
would reject the Articles of Faith, not becauſe 


they could. not be proved, but as being found- 


ed on Revelatiorf, which he may not have 


heard of, or hath not had it fairly propoſed; 


ſo that he muſt as a Rational Man, reje& them 


-as Proofleſs. And as the ſame Philoſopher will 
be cautious, of admitting any thing that is not 


proved, it it be Philoſophical, yet he will be 


. cautious how he rejects things as falſe and im- 


poſſible, in Matters which ſeem to be beyond 
the reach of Natural Reaſon, eſpecially if Lear- 
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ned Men pretend to know ſomething of them by 
Divine Revelation, which though he will not ea- 
ſily believe true, yet he will allow, if it be pro- 
ved true, to be a proper Medium to evince 
Truths, which he could not difcover by meer 
Natural Reaſon, Ind ed ſuch a Philoſopher 
would reject the Articles of Faith, were they 
only to be judge of by the Dictates of Natural 
Philoſophy; yet he would only pronounce 
them falſe, ſu pp ſing the Arguments which al- 
ledge the Teſtimony of Divine Revelation, are 
not ſufficient in their kind ; for, as he would 


not eaſily believe any thing in Nature, diſa- 


greeable to the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature; fo 
he would not eaſily pronounce his judgment of 
any thing beyond the Sphere of Nature. He 
will indeed expect as much Proof of the Divine 
Teſtimony, as the Nature of the thing will re- 
quire or allow, yet he will not be un illing to 
acknowledg, - that God who is the Anthor of 
that Teſtimony,can do and know more than we 
can explain how he can diſcover, or conceive, 


- how any Phyſical Agent can perform. 


Io countenance,what we have been offering, 
we ſhall add, the Suffrage of a Philoſopher 


mentioned in Carteſius, who is accuſed of ex- 


cluding Theology out of his Philoſophy, what 


he ſays, being to our preſent purpoſe, his 
Words are, Si forte Nobis Deus de ſeipſo, vel 
aliis, aliquid revelet, quod Naturales Ingenii no- 


ſtri vires excedat, qualia ſunt Myſteria Incarna- 
tionis & Trinitatis, non recu ſabimus illa credere, 
quamvis non clare Intellig amus, nec ullo modo mi- 
rabimur q; multa eſſe tum in immenſa ejus Natura, 
5 . tum 
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tam etiam in rebus ab illo creatis, que captum no- 
ſtrum excedant. ; 
And tho' the mainscruples ſaid to be ſuggeſted 
byFbiloGpby, againſt ſome myſterious Articles 
of Religion, ariſe chicfly, becauſe the Modus of 
thoſe things is not eaſily conceived, or hard 
to be explained, the confidence they are aſſer- 
ted with, is the chief Force of theſe Objections; 
for ſeveral things are maintained by the School 
Divines, not contained in the Scriptures, which 
may be applyed to what we are conſidering, 
the Scripture only aſſerting the Thing, to which 
the Schools add the Modus. And as the School 
Divines determia many things without Book; 
ſo the Objections againſt what the Scripture 
delivers, are gronnded upon the Errors of the 
School ,Philoſophers, who ſtyle their Conceits 
Metaphy ical Truths. | 
But to proceed, to the Conſideration chiefly 
intended, viz. That the Modus of 4 revealed 
Truth, is either very bard, or not at all explicable. 
But it will therefore follow, that the thing is 
irrational, if it's Proofs are ſufficient in their 
kind; for in Philoſophy ſeveral things are ad- 
mitted, whoſe Modus cannot be explained, or 
perhaps conceived; for an Inſtance of which, 
we may urge the Union of the Soul and Body 
in Man, none being able to explain Phyſically; 
ow an Immaterial Subſſance can guide and de- 
termin and excite the Motion of the Body, yet 
cannot produce Motion in it, or how an In- 
corporeal Subſtance ſhould receive from a Bo- 
dy, the Impreſſions of Pain and Pleaſure, and 
other Properties of this Union; nor can we 
conceive how the intimate Union is made be- 
| twixt 
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twixt a Spirit and a Body; fo that the for mer 
cannot at pleaſure quit the later. And it is as 
difficult to explain phyſically, how theſe diffe- 
rent Beings came to be united, as how they are 


| Kept from parting. And if to avoid explicating 


the Modus of this Union betwixt the Soul and 
Body, it be ſaid, that the former is but a Con- 
texture of the finer and more ſubtle Parts of 


the later, the Abſtruſeneſs of the Union will 
be ſhifted off, but the Doctt in will not much 


' relieve us; for thoſe that aſſert the Soul to be 


Oo 


Cor poreal, have a Modus to explain that is in- 
explicable. It appears not, how meer Matter 
can form Syllogyims, have Conceptions of U- 


' niverſals, and lavent ſpeculative Sciences and 


Demonſtrations, and be capable of thoſe things 
which are peculiar to Man alone. 

Upon what hath been ſaid in this and the firſt 
Section, we ſhall make this Reflection, viz. 
That it we lay aſide all the irrational Opinions, 
that are unreaſonably fathered on the Chriſti- 


an Religion, and all erroncous Conceits repug- 


nant to Chriſtianity, which have been ground- 


leſly fathered uponPhiloſophy,the ſeemingCon- 


traditions betwixt Divinity and true Philoſo. 
phy, will be but few, and the real ones none at all, 
The ſixth Conſideration is, That mi may, 


Conjiderati» if ſingly or preciſely cor fidered, appear unreaſunable, 
which yet m ay be very credible, if conſidered as apart 


a. 


of,or a manifeſt conſequence from a Doltrin that is | : 


hig bly ſo, When Aſtronomers tell us, that the Sun, 
which to ſight appears ſo ſmall, is above a hun- 
dred and threeſcore times bigger than the Globe 
of the Eatth, which is forty times bigger than the 
Moon, it at firſt ſeems incredible. But ſince 

Aſtronomers, 
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Aſtronomers, by finding the Diameter of the 
Earth, and obſerving the Paralaxes ef Planets, 
have determined the Proportions of theſe 
three Bodies, Learned Men admit what they 
aſfirm. 0. 

So the Relations iof Earthquakes, extending 
hundreds of Miles, Eruptions of Fire, that have 
burnt up large ſcopes ofl and, the blow ing up of 
ne Mountains by their own Fires, the caſting up 
of Iſlands in the Ses, and other unqueſtionable 
Prodigies, it atteſted but by ordinary Witneſſes, 
would be thought incredible, but the Circum- 
ſtances of the Relations gain our Aſſent. 

If you conſider, what 'Geometricians teach 
upon the ſixteenth Propoſition of the third Book 

f Euclid ( containing a Theorem about the 

angent and the Circumference of a Circle ) 
it will appear, that Geometricians have propo- 
ſed greater Paradoxes than Philoſophers or Di- 
vines. And though ſeveral of thoſe things have 
been queſtioned, yet what is allowed, contains 
things ſo ſtrange, that Philoſophers not well 


. acquainted with that Propoſition, and it's Co- 


rollaries, will think them incomprehenſible or 
incredible, yet they are demonſtrable and legi- 
timately deducible from an acknowledged 
Truth. | | 

And even ſeveral Magnetical Phænomena, na- 
kedly propoſed, ſeem incredible, yet thoſe ac- 
quainted with Magnetical Philoſophy, without 
particular Tryals, believe them, being conſo- 
nant to the Doctrin of Magnetiſm z and though 
an Ordinary Philoſopher would, a Magnetical 
Philoſopher would not think it unreaſonable, 


that one part of a Load-ſtone ſhould draw a 
Us Needle 
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Needle to it, and the other drive it from it, and 
that a Needle in a Sea Compaſs, after it hath 


been carryed ſeveral hundred Leagues without 


varying, it's declination ſnould ſuddenly point 
at a part of the Horizon, ſeveral Degrees dif- 
ferent from what it did before; to which we 
might add, ſeveral other Inſtances about Ma 
netical Bodies. Treks 

Therefore when any thing is objected againſt 
in Scripture, as incredible, we are not only to 
conſider, whether if it were not delivered in 
that Book, we ſhould think it worthy to be be- 
lie ved or rejected; but whether it is ſo improba- 
ble, that all the Proofs brought for the Autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, are rather to be rejected, 
rather than this recommended by that Authori- 
ty ought to be believed; 1 ſay, when it is mani- 
feſtly recommended by that Authority, becauſe 
if hot clearly delivered in Scripture, or is not 
fairly deduced thence, ſo fat as it wants of that 
clearneſs, we may deny our Aſſent. 

To countenance what | have ſaid, I ſhall add 
the Teſtimony of Socinus, who was accounted a 
ſtric Examiner of whatever he admitted, who 
in ais Confeſſion in his ſecond Epiſtle to Arareas 
Duditii, ſays, Jam vero ut rem in pauca confe- 
ram, quod ad meas aliorumve Opiniones, que no- 


vitatis pre ſe ferunt ſpeciem, attinet, mihi ita 


videtur; i detur, Seripturam ſacram ejus eſſe Au- 
thoritatis, ut nullo modo ei contradici poſit, ac de 
iuterpretatione illius, omnis duntaxat fit ſcrupulus, 


nihil ut at veriſimile aut ratione concluſum videatury 


afferri comra eas poſſit, quod ullarum fit viriam, 
quotieſeung; ille ſententiis at verbis illius Libri aut 
liquido inde deductis probate atq; aſſert a 

1 uerint. 
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ſuer int. Another Teſtimony we ſhall produce 
out of Carteſiuss Principles of Philoſophy, 
where diſcourſing of the lufinite or Indeſinite 
Diviſion of the Parts of Matter, requiſite to 
make them fill all differently figured ſpaces, 
through which various Motions makes them 
paſs, he confeſſes the point very abſtruſe, yet 
concludes, Et quamvis quomodo fiat indefinita iſt a 
Diviſio, cigitatione comprehendere nequeamus, non 
ideo tamen debemus dubitare quin fiat, quia clare 
percepimus illam neceſſario ſequi ex Natura Materia, 
nobis evidentiſſime cognita, &c. 

And here we ſhall takeNotice cf three or four 
Particulars, which may be deduced as Carolla- 
ries from the foregoing Diſcourſe, and which 
will be confirmed by theProofs annexed to them. 
The firſt ĩs, that we mult not preſently conclude 
a thing contrary to Reaſon, becauſe Learned 
Men cannot clearly comprehend it, if there be 
competent proof of it's Truth, and the thing 
is Primary or Heteroclite. 

And it is not always neceſſary to render the 
belief of a thing Rational, that we ſhould have 
as clear a comprehenſion of it as in ordinary Ca- 
ſeszſince the Truth of a thing may be ſuggeſted 
by Arguments drawn from the Nature of it, 
already underſtood by us, and alſo by the Te- 
ſtimony of ſuch a Witneſs as will not deceive 
us, and cannot be thought to be deceived him- 
ſelf. And therefore in ſome Caſesa thing may 


be reaſonably believed, ſince we have ſufficient 


Reaſon to believe it true, either by theEvidence 
and Cogency of the extrinſick Motives, we have 
to believe, or the Proots ſuggeſted, by what 
we know of the thing believed, though ſome 

, ff thing 
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thing in the Nature of the thing puzzles our 
underſtanding. | 
That many things requireAttention and good 


- Judgment to prove them, and yet may be true, 


will appear from ſome Geometrical Demonſtra- 
tions, which require a good Stock of Know- 
Tedg in thoſe Matters, and a great deal of Pa- 
tience to carry ſuch proofs in ones Mind tho- 
rowly. There are other things, though mani- 
feſtly exiſtent, are of fo abſtruſe a kind, that it 

is difficult to form clear and ſatisfactory Notr 
tions of their Nature, which appears in ſome 
of the moſt obvious things, as Matter and Time. 
As to the fiiſt, though the World and our Bo- 
dies are made of it; yet the Ideas we can form 
of it are attended with two great difficulties to 
be eaſily acquieſced in. As to Time, though 
what Auguſi ine ſays, fi nemo ex me quærat quid 
fit Tempus, ſcis; ſi querenti explicare velim, nef- 
cio, ſeems to intimate a Knowkdg of what it 
}s, in the firſt part, yet the ſecond ſnhe we, he 
had no Intelligible Idea of it; ſo that the firſt 
ſhews, that when he did not attentively conſi- 
der the Nature of it, he thonght he underſtood it, 
knowing there was fuch a thing, though 
he could not explain what it was. 

And iadeed though time is aYowed by all to 
be, yet if we had xo other Notions of Time and 
Eternity, than what might be collected from 
the Defcriptions of it's Nature and Properties, 
we ſnould look upon it as an Unintelligible thing, 
and attended with ſo many Difficulties, that a 
Wiſe Man could ſcarce admit the Belief of it, 
which will eaſily be granted by one that hath 
read thoſe confounded Diſcourſes and Specula- 
tions 
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tions about Time and Eternity, to be met with 
amongſt the School Men: And no wonder ſince 
Gaſſendus hath ſhewn, that Duration is neither 
a Subſtance nor an Accident, which is alſo ſaid 
of Space, that the Diſputes about Time ſhould 
be as difficult. 
Theſelaſtances ſeem to agree very well with 
what we intimated by the Expreſſion Primary 
or Heteroclite; to which may be refer ed ſome 
of thoſe things called Spiritual or Supernaty- 
ral, about which the ſame Conſiderations may 
have place. And I am induced to ſuppoſe, thay 
there ought to be in ſome Caſes, a great diffe- 
rence betwixt them and other things, and con- 
ſequently, betwixt the Judgment we make of 
the ways of arguing about them, and other 
things; ſo that they are very difficult to be ex- 
plained by our imperfect faculties, and conſe- 
quently are leſs ſatisfactory and acquieſced in, 
than things, though no more True orRational, 


ſuggeſted upon Enquiries concerning Subjects 


more familiar, or more proportionate to our 

Faculties, For theſe abſtruſe things having no 
proper and clear Genus, by which they may be 
comprehended, or have nothing like them, by 

whoſe reſemblance they may be conceived, or 

being both Primary, and Heteroclite too, as 
not being derived from the common Phyſical 

Cauſes of other things ; and being very diffe- 

reatin Nature, it is no wonder our Limi- 

2 Underſtandings cannot comprehend 

them. 
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Upon ſuch Conſiderations as theſe, it may 
not he unreaſonable to think, that things Pri- 
mary and Heteroclite, and by parity of Reaſon, 
Immaterial and Supernatural, are ſufficiently 
proved in their kind, if the proof were com- 
petent and ſatisfactory, ſuppoſing no Conſide- 
rableObje&ions made againſt the thing proved. 
And I know not, why in Judging of Primary 
and Immaterial things, we ſhould not prefer 
that Opinion which hath the moſt poſitive 
proofs, though perhaps liable to the greater In- 
conveniences, ſince in ſuch Caſes, our Under- 
ſtanding is gratityed with the moſt poſitive In- 
ducements to aſſert; and it is not confounded 
dy ObjeAtons, becauſe they cannot be directly 
and fully anſwered, by reaſon of their abſtruſe 
Nature, and the narrowneſs and weakneſs of 
our Human Intellects. | 

And for this Reaſon, in ſuch vncoramon 
Matters, we ſometimey acquieſce in Proofs, not. 
withſtanding ſoch Ohjections as in ordinary Ca- 
ſes might prevail; for the things theſe proofs 
relate to, being brimary or Heteroclite, or e- 
qually abſtruſe, whatever Opinion we chuſe, 
muſt be incumbred with Diffculties, and will 
be liable to Objections which may never be an- 
\wered directly and ſatisfactorily. And where 
Opinions are Contradictory, we may conclude, 
that thoſe Difficulties will not Effectually evince 
the falſity of a Theological Opinion, ſince as 
great may be ohjected againſt another, either a 
manifeſtly or confeſſedly Truth, or which 
muſt needs be admitted to be one. 
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A SecondCorollary drawn from theDiſcourſe 
ma7 be, that it may not be uareaſonable to be- 
lievea thing, though it's proof be very diffi- 
cult to be underſtood, which may appear from 
ſeveral Geometrical and Mathematical Demon. 
ſtrazions, ſome of which are deduced from in- 
termediate Concluſions, from Principles fo 
very remote, and require ſuch a long Series of 
Mediums, that a Man muſt have a great deal of 
Patience, that reaches to the end of a Demon- 
ſtration, and diligent Peruſers find themſelves 
often unable to carry along ſuch a Chain of In- 
ferences in their Mind, as to diſcern whether the 
whole Ratiocination be coherent, & all the parti- 
culars have their due Strength and Connection; 
ſome of the Demonſtrations of Y;rellio,and even 
of Clavius, being ſufficient to tire your Patience 
and Attention. And though the Modern Al- 
gebriſts by their expreſſing Quantities by Sym- 
bels, have ſo abridged Geometrical and Arith- 
metical Demonſtrations, that by the help of 
Species it is ſometimes eaſie to Demonſtrate, that 
in a Line, Which in the ordinary way would re- 
quire a whole Page; yet ſome Demonſtrable 
Truths are ſo abſtruſe, that in the Symbolical 
way Men want more Attention to diſcern them, 
than ſome Men would employ in anyContempl- 
tion whatever. And Carteſius confeſſes, thas theSo. 
lution off roblem in Papyrus, coſt him no leſs than 
ſix Weeks Study, though now, moſt Mathematical 
Demonſtrations ſeemmuch ſhorterthan they are, 
EuclidsElementsbeing ſo many Lemmata already 
known and demonſtrated. From whence it 
appears, that though ſome Theological Truths 
are {9 Myſterious aud Ahſtruſe, that the ores 
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ot their Proofs cannot eaſily be diſcerned, though 
propoſed by Des Cartes and others, yet if o- 
ther Competent Judges, accuſtomed to Patience 
and Attention in diſcerning difficult and impor- 
tant Truths, are ſatisfied with them, the Proofs 
may be Powerful, though their force is not ea- 
ſily apprehended; for if Difficulty is ſufficient 


a 


a—_—_ 8 —_— 


to prove the invalidity of a Ratiocination, none 


may more fitly be rejected than Mathematical 
Demonſtrations. 

A Third Corollary deducible from the fore- 
going Diſcourſe is, that it is not always againſt 
Reaſon to embrace an Opinion attended with 
Difficulty, or ſubje& to an Objectiou not eaſily 
anſwered, Eſpecially, when the Nature of the 
Subject is ſuch, that other Opinions about it are 
Subject to the ſame Inconveniences, or as great. 
The firſt Part of this Conſideration is a conſe- 
quence of a Suppoſition in the preceding Diſ- 
courſe; for whatever renders a Doctrin or an 
Aſſertion difficult to be explained, will eaſily 
ſupply it's Adverſaries with Objections. And 
as for the later part of the Conſideration it 
will want but little proof; for if the Subje& or 
Object of the Opinion be ſuch, that tie Con- 
tradictory Opiniou and others, are Subject 
to the ſame Inconveniences, or equal or grea- 
ter; he Difficulties offered againſt a Theo- 
logical Doctrin, may reaſonably he attributed, 
not to the unreaſonableneſs of the Opinion, but 
ſomething elſe. 

The Laſt Conſectary deducible from the pre- 
ceding Diſcourſe is, that it is not always unrea- 
{opable to believe ſomething Theological for a 
Truth, which, though net truly inconſiſtent with ; 
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Jet we do net clearly diſcern to comport very well 
with ſomething elſe, that we alſo take for a Truth , 
or perhaps that is one; if the Theological Te- 
net have ſufficieat Proof in it's kind, and of 
ſuch ſort of thiags as we diſcourſe of. 

It is the Belief of the Generality of Philoſo- 
Phers as well as Divines, that God fore knows 
all future Contingences, yet how Preſcience and 
the free Will of Man are conſiſtent, is fo diſßicult 
to diſcern, that the Socixians are wont to deny 
ſuch things, as depead on the Will of free A- 
gents, to be the proper Obje& of Omniſcience. 
And the Head ot the Remonſtrants, though a 
Subtle Writer, ackgowledges,that he knew not 
how to make out the Conſiſtency of God's Preſ- 
cience, and Maa's Frecdom, yet acknowledges 
them both to be Truths; being obliged to ac- 
knowledge the former, as a Conſequence of the 
Infiniteneſs of God's Per fections, as well as by 
r Predickions. And the Ræconcilea- 

leneſsof theſe Truths is not a difficulty pecu- 
liar to the Chriſtian Religion, but concerns ſpe- 
culative Men in all Religions, who acknowledg 
a Deity ia finitely per feà, and allow Man to be 
a free Agent; l ſhall conclude this Section with 
Carteſiuss Addreſs to a Philoſophical Adverſary. 
A. bave often ſaid, when the Queſtion is about 
things that relate tc God, or to what is Infinite, we 
muſt nat conſider what we can comprehend of them 
( ſince we know that they ought not to be comprehen= 
ded by us) but vnly what we can conceive of them, 
or can attain to, by any certain Reaſon or Argik 
ment. 
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But to proceed to cne of the main Conſidera. 
tions, which is, that when we are to Judg, whe- 
ther a thing be contrary to Reaſon or not, there is a 
great deal of difference, whether we take Reaſon 
for the faculty furniſhed only with it's own innate 
Principle, and (uch Notions as are generally obvi- 
ous, cr for the faculty illuminated, by Divine Re- 
velation, eſpecially that which is contained in the 
Books commonly called the Scriptures. 


To make this moreevident, we may obſerve 


Comſia:rati- the two following particulars, Firſt, that inNatu- 
on. 


ral things, it is not thought irrational to believe 
ſeveral things upon extrinſical Proofs, eſpecial- 
ly theTeſtimony of the skillful; as a Man, if 
it were not for that Teſtimony, though of Na- 
tural Parts and Learned in Philoſophy, would 
think unreaſonable to believe and contrary to 


the Laws of Nature. Of which the Phenomena 


of a Loadſtone furniſhes us with ſomelnſtances; 
for though with one part it will draw ; yet with 
another, the ſame Stone will repel the ſame 
point of the excited Needle, and yet .will at- 
tract either point of another Needle, which was 
never near a Loadſtone before. And though 
the Loadſtone imparts an Attractive Virtue to 
Iron; yet when it is capped,aud a piece of [ron 
is interpoſed betwixt the Loadſtone and the 
weight to be raiſcd, it will take up a great deal 
more than if it be immediately applyed to it, 
it ſelf ; fo that Merſennus ſays, he had a Load- 
ſtone, that of it's ſelf would take up but half an 
Ounce of Iron, which armed would lift up ten 
Founds, which was three hundred and twenty 
times more than the former weight. And that 
a Bariners Needle once touched with a vigorous 


Load- 
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Loadſtone, will afterwards point North and 


South, when freely poiſed, and if it be turned 
any other way, as ſoon as left to Liberty, it 
returns to it's former Poſition. And a Load- 
ſtone floating on Water, will as well come to, 
and follow a piece of Iron that is held from mo- 
ving towards it, as when it ſelf is fixed, and 
the [ron ag Liberty, it will draw that Iron to 
it. And without any ſenſible Alteratioa 1n the 
Agent or the Patient, the Loadſtone will in- 
ſtantly communicate all it's Virtue to a piece of 
Steel, and give that a Power to communicate 
the ſame Virtues to other pieces of Steel. And 
further, If a Loadſtone marked at the End, be 
cut Lengthways, according to it's Axis, and one 
ſegment be ſuſpended freely over the other, the 
halv es of the Marked end, which were contigu- 
ous before, will not now lye together; but the 
lower will drive away the other, and which re- 
ſpected the North ia the Mat ked end of the In- 
tire I. oad ſtone, will joyn with that extreme of 
the lower half, which in the intire Stone regar- 
ded the South. And further, there are the ſame 
Magnetical Qualities in the ſeparated Parts of 
a Magnet as in the intire Stone, and if it be 
cut, or broke into a great many pieces, every 
one of thoſe pieces, though never ſo ſmall, will 
have it's own Northera and SofithernPoles,and 
become a little Magnet. And if a Loadſtone be 
made Spherical, this little Magnetick Globe, 
being freely placed, will not only tura North 

nd South, and keep that Poſition, but have 
It's Poles, Meridians, Xquator, Cc. upon 
good Grounds deſignable upon it, as upon 
- Ra | | the 
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the Globe of the Earth, and this will 
fold, whether it be great or ſmall. 
From hence we may gather and ſuppoſe, that 
a Man that never was acquainted with Mag- 
netical Experiments, would think theſe con- 
trary to the Principles of Nature, and conſe- 
quently to the DiQates of Reaſon, and re jeg 
them as incredible. And I queſtion not, but 
that I could form as plauſible Argufnents from 
the Axioms of Philoſophers, and the Doctrin 
of the Schools, againſt ſome Magnetical Phe- 
nomena, as the ſame Topicks afford againſt the 
Myſterious Articles of Faith ; ſince amongſt the 
ſtrange Properties of a Loadſtone, there are 
ſome, which are ſtupendious and ſeem repug- 
nant to the Dictates of Philoſophy, and the 
Courſe of Nature; for, whereas Natural Bodies, 
though never ſo ſubtle, require particular 
Diſpoſitions in the Medium,their Corpulcles are 
_ diffaſed through, or their Actions tranſmitted, 
ſo that Light, whether a ſubtle Body, or a bare 
Quality, is reſiſted by all Opacous Mediums, 
and the Efluvia of Amber and other Electrical 
Bodies, will neither penetrate the fineſt Glaſs, 
nor a Sheet of Paper, yet the Loadſtone hath 
it's Effects through all kind of Mediums. 
If the Poles of two Magaetical Needles, both 
reſpe& the North, ſome Philoſophers would 
aſcribe it to Sympathy: yet if we bring the Ex- 
tremes of the ſame Denomination, within the 
reach of one another, they will drive each other 
away, as if they had a powerful Antipathy. 

If a long Needle be placed horizontally, and 
poiſed upon the point of a Pin, when you touch 
one end with the Pole of a vigorous Loadſtone, 
| it 
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it will evidently dip or ſtoop, though it be fre- 
quently taken off the Pia, and put on again; 
which inclination of the Needle will contiaue 
many Years, though no other Change is made 
ia the Metal by the contact of the Loadſtone, 
but that one end hath acquired a laſting pre- 
ponderancy without the other growing light- 
er, yet the whole Needle is not heavier than 
before. And the inclication of the Magnetick 
Needle, may be again taken away by another 
Touch of the Loadſtone, without diminiſhing 
the weight of the part deprived of it. 

And the Effect, the Loadſtone hath upon the 
Mariners Needle, tho' it makes no ſeniible alte. 
ration in it, continues,tho? carryed as far as the 


Southern Hemiſphere, nor does the Magnet loſe 


any of it's Virtue, by communicating it to the 
Needle. Yet the Needle will not every where 
duly reſpect the North, it in ſome places de- 
clining ſome degrees Ealt or Weſt. Nor will 
it in the ſame place always reſpect the ſame 
point of the Compaſs, but at ſeveral times may 
vary from the true Meridian, ſometimes to the 
Eaſt and ſometimes to the Weſt. | 

And further, all the Vertues of a Magnet 
may be communicated to Iron, without an actu- 
al Contact, by holding the Iron conveniently 
near it for a little time : And the Metal may as 
ſoon be deprived of thoſe Qualities, without 
an immediate Contact, by the ſame or another 
Loadſtone, And if you mark one end of a Rod 
or a long piece of Iron, that was never near 
a Magnet, and hold it perpendicularly, you 
may preſently make it become the North or 
South Pole of a Magnetical Body; for if in a 


perpen- 
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perpendicular Poſition, you apply the North 
end of an excited Needle to the bottom of it, 
the lower end of the Iron will drive away that 
Extreme, which will be attratted by the upper 
end. And if you invert it, and make the low- 
er end the upper, it will not attra&, but repel 
the ſame North Point of the Needle, under 
which it is to be held perpendicularly. 

Vis unita fortior, is a received Rule amongſt 
Naturaliſts, yet frequently if a Magnet be cut in 
two, theſe will take up more Iron than the in- 


tire Stone. And if of two Loadſtones, one be 


much longer, and for that reaſon ſtronger than 
he other, it will draw a greater piece of lron, 
and retain it more ſtrongly, yet when it ſticks 
faſt to the greater, the leſſer may draw it from 
it. 
Theſe Phenomena are ſo repugnant to the 


Opinions ofNaturaliſts,and the ordinary Courſe 


of Nature; that if, without the Teſtimony of 
Experience they had been propoſed to Ariftotle, 
he would have eſteemed them fictitious, as re- 
pugnant to the Law of Nature; yet though 
theſe Effects are ſo ſtrange.and that they ſhould 
continue at fome Thouſands of Leagnes di- 
ſtance, yet heing atteſted by Navigators, the 
Ariſtotelians believe it. | 

Thus though the Hahitableneſs of the Torrid 
Zone was denyed by Ariftorle, and others, upon 
probable Grounds for many Ages, yet the con- 


trary is now believed byPeripeteticks,that were 


never there. And though Prolemy end others 
formed aplauſible Theory of the Planets, which 


was acquieſced in for 14 Ages; yet Modern 


Aſtronomers, 
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Aſtronomers, who have ſearched into theſe 
things,and believe their Eyes, and make uſe of 
their Reaſon, have altered that Theory as to 
the Number and Order of the Planets. And 
all theſe laſt Innovations are grounded upon 
Phenomena diſcovered only by two or three pie- 
ces of Glaſs placed in a long kollow Cane, and 
called a Teleſcope, 12 

But to proceed to the Laſt, and two main 
Conſiderations, which is, that when we are to 
Judg, which of two diſagreeing Opinions is 
moſt Rational, z.e. to be Judged of moſt agreea- 
dleto rightReaſon, we ought togive Sentence, not 
for that which is the faculty, furniſned only with 
ſuch and ſuch Notions, whether vulgar or bor- 
rowed from whatthis or thatSect off hiloſophers 
would prefer, but that which is prefered by the 
Facnlty, furniſhed either with all the Evidence 
requiſite or advantagious to make it give right 
Judgment in the Caſe lying before it, or when 
that cannot be had, with the beſt and fulleſt In- 
formation it can procure. 

This is ſo evident, that it would be needlcſs 
to go about to prove it, and therefore, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that provided the Information be 
credible, and which he clearly underſtands, it 
matters not, whether we have it by Reaſon, as 
it is taken for the faculty furniſhed only with 
it's innate Notions, and common Obſervations, 
or ſome Philoſophical Theory, or Experiments 
purpoſely contrived, or Teſtimonies Buman 
or Divine, which we call Revelation ; theſe 
being but different ways ofinforming the under- 
ſtanding ; & if theſe Informations have the lately 
mentioned Conditions, let the Underſtanding 
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receive them which way it will, it may ſafely 
Reaſon and draw Inferences from them. 

Aſtronomers have obſerved a Star amongſt 
the fixed ones, which hath ſhewn it ſelf for ſome 
Years, and diſappeared, and then appeared 
again. And though Experimental Philoſophy 
could not contribute to the Producing of it, nor 
is it takenNotice of in any Syſtem, yet it may be 
as true a Celeſtial Light as any, and we may be 
allowed to Philoſophize upon it ; and drawCon- 
cluſions trom the Difcoveries it affords us, as 
from any other, or thoſe falling Stars within 
our own Sphere. 

That the Supernatural Performances of Wit- 
ches and Evil Spirits, if true, might furniſh us 
with Hypotheſes and Mediums to prove Theorys 
as well asNaturalPhenomena,ſeems to be acknow- 
jedged by thoſe Naturaliſts, that decline any 
other way to avoid the conſequences, which may 
be inferred from ſuch Relations, rather than to 
diſprove thoſe Relations, occaſioned by the 
Credulity and Impoſition of Men, 

But to proceed to what is more unqueſtiona- 


ble, fince Philoſophers admit the Attributes of 


Magnetick Bodies, which they never ſaw, only 
npon the Teſtimony of Writers, who knew not 
the Cauſes of them, but were only looked up- 
on to be honeſt and faithful Relaters; I ſay, ſince 
ſuch ſtrict Naturaliſts believe ſuch amazing 
thiags, upon Men's Authority, who knew not 
the Nature of Magnetick Bodies; And ſince 
theſe ſtrange Phenomena are not only believed, 
Þut a great many [atereaces drawn from them, 
without any Reflection upon them that aſſent to 
the. Things and the Inferences, wby ſhould - 
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be unreaſonable to believe the Teſtimony of God, 
either about his Nature, which he can beſt and 
moſt fully know, or about what he hath done, 
as the Creation of the World and of Man; or 
which he means todo, as the Deſtroying the 
World, and the Reſurrection, and Rewards, 
and Puniſhments, according to Merit; for I 
think the Apoſtle ſays very well. F we receive 
the Teſtimony of Men, the Teſtimony of God it 
reuter, 1 John v. 9. eſpecially relating to his 
own Nature, Will and Purpoſes, ſince Reaſon 
dy it's own Light, cannot give us the Know- 


ledg of them. So that Chriſtians afſenting to 


Doctrins revealed, neither need, or do reje& 
the Authority of Reaſon, only appeal from Rea- 
ſon more ſlightly, to it's Dictates more fully in- 
formed. Of which two nothing is more Rea- 
ſonable than to prefer the later to the for- 
mer. 

And I am apt to think, that if what we have 
repreſented were fully conſidered, it might con- 
tribute to anſwer or prevent the Obje&ion:, 
which fix wrong Notions of the Articles of our 
Faith, in ſome Queſtioners of Religion, who 
are not reſolutely vitious, as if thoſe Articles 
were repugnant to Reaſon; for it is not to be 
locked upon as the judgment ofReaſon, which is 
pronounced by Rational Men, according to a 
Set of Notions, though the Inferences from 
them might be Rational, if nothing eiſe was to 
be conſidered by him that judges. But ther 
is rather to be eſteemed the Judgment of Rea- 
fon, which takes in the beſt Information, be- 
longing to the things under Conſideration, And 
therefore thoſe, tho? other wiſe Learned and 
ä | Witty, 
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Witty, do not equally weigh the Caſe of thoſe 
that believe the Articles we fpeak of, when they 
judg them to- aſſent Irrationally , becauſe the 
things they aſſent to, cannot be demonſtrated by 
Natural Reaſon only, and might be rejected by 
Ariſtotle, Epicurus and Democritus, to whom 
they might be nakedly propoſed. For though 
this Allegation might be of force, did we pre- 
tend to prove what we believe by Arguments 
drawn from the Nature of the thing aſſented to; 
it will be of no force, ſince we pretend to 
prove, what we believe, chiefly by Divine Te- 
ſtimony, and therefore ſhould not be cenſured, 
foran irrational aſlent;except it be made appear, 
that Divine Teſtimony is not duly challenged 
for the main of our Religion, or that we Father 
ſome particular Articles on that Teſtimony 
which is not contained in it, or rightly infered 
from it. And to urge us to prove the Articles of 
Faith, delivered in the Scriptures, and which 
are not to be known without Revelation by Na- 
tural Arguments, without regard to the Proofs 
of that Revelation, on whoſe Account we be- 
lieve the Articles, is to challenge a Man to a 
Duel, and oblige him not to make uſe of his beſt 
Weapons; as if a Man were obliged to prove 
the Torrid Zone habitable and not to make uſe 
of the Teſtimony of Navigators, who tells us 
of theBreeſles that fan the Air, and other Cir- 
cumſtances, which furniſh us with Arguments 
to confirm their Relations. Jt 
Indeed, the Limitations the Chriſtian Religi- 
on gives to the Dictates of Philoſophy, which 
were once admitted ina larger Senſe ; aid the 
tin about God and the Soul, &c. Which it 
| adds, 


thing. | 
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adds, to what the Light of Nature might afford 
Men, may ſeem to ſome prejudicial to Philoſo- 
phy, which it can be no otherwiſe, than 
as it adds ſomething better; as a Gardiner graf- 
ting into a Crabb Tree a nobler branch, makes 
it bring forth better Fruit. 

To what we have ſaid, we ſhall add, that it 
often happens, that thoſe things, which were 
firſt propoſed to the Underſtanding, and be- 
lieved upon the Authority of Revelation, are 
afterwards aſſented to, upon the Account of 
Reaſon only. And to this purpoſe | conſider, 
that none of the Antieat Philoſophers, not 
even thoſe,that believedGod to be the Author of 
the World, once thought, that he Created Mat- 
ter out of nothing, but only formed the World 
of pre-exiſtent Matter; whereas Chriſtians are 
taught as an Article of Faith, that beſides a 
Mediate Creation, as when Fiſhes were made 
out of the Water, or Adams Body out of the 
Earth, Matter it ſelf was produced out of no- 


After what hath been ſaid, it may not be reef 
i: fufficiens 


improper to conſider what kind of Proof is ſuf- „„ 
eos to make the Chriftian — — 
fit to be embraced; for beſides the Demonſtra- Religion fie 
tion uſually treated of in Logick, Philoſopherg e re- 
reckon three diſtinct kiads and degrees of De. 
monſtration. viz. Metaphyſical,where the Con- 
cluſion is built upon General Metaphyſical Axi- 
oms; as, Nihil poteſt ſimul eſſe & non eſſe; non 
entis nulla ſunt Proprietates Reales, &c. Phyſical 
the Concluſions being deduced from phyſical 
Principles, as, ex nihilo nihil þt, Nulla Subſtantia 
in nihilum redigitur, & e. Which are not fo abſo- 
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lutely certain as the former; becauſe a God 
om Create aud Annihilate Subſtances;yet theſe 
were held unqueſtionable by the Autient Na- 
turaliſts. fhe Third, Demonſtrations are Mo- 
ral, the Concluhon being grounded on ſome co- 
gent Proof in it's kiad; or conc rrent Proba- 


dilities, ſo that it muſt be allowed, granting the 
moſt ieceived Kules of Prudence, and Princi- 


pleso practical Philoſophy. 

And thovgh this laſt ſort of Demonſtration 
is tort of the other, yet it is the trueſt guide, 
which Vien's Actigus, though not their Con- 
templations hare regularly allowed them to 


follow. And Moral Demonſtrations Men moſt 
"aſpire to, both in the Conduct of private 


Aiis, and in the Government of States, Mo- 
narchies and Empires Such Demonſtrations may 
be made of particulars, each of 'which are but 
ptobible; of which not only God's, but Hu- 
man Laws afford us Examples; for thowgh the 
Teſtimony of one Witnels is not thought fut- 
ſicient to prove a Man guilty of Murder, yet 
a ſecond concurring with the former is thought 
fufficient, thy? of no more Antherity than the 
former, fer each ſingle is but a probability; 
yet the concurrence of Probabilities amounts 
roa Moral certainty, and the Judg proceeds 
accordingly, againſt the Perfon accuſed. 

But to apply theſe to the Chriſtian Religion, 
Ariſtotle ſays, it is as unskilful and improper to 
require Mathematical Demonſtrations in Moral 
Affairs, as to acquieſce in Moral Arguments in 
Mathematicks, and therefore, if the Articles 
ot the Chriſtian Religion can be proved by Mo- 
ral, though not by Metaphyſical or Phyſical De- 
monſtrations, it is ſuffcient to juſtify cur aſſent, 
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& conſequently, the other Articles of the Cl rſt = 
an Faith, that are clearly and regularly deduced 
from ſuch Demonſtrated Truths, may alſo rea- 
ſonably be aſſented to. 

But further, our aſſent or diſſent to embrace 
the Chriſtian Religion, propoſed both as a Sy- 
ſtem of Speculative Doctrins, and a Body Laws, 
teaching us, that God Commands us to Worſhip 
him, and regulate our Lives, is an act of choice, 
and ought to be determined by the dictates of 
Prudence, And we may wiſh for, and endea- 


your after Reaſons, to determin our Reſolves, 


Which may amount to MoralDemonſtrations,yet 
Prudence will not always direct us to refuſe to 
at upon leſs cogent Arguments; for in human 
Affairs, Hazards and Inconveniences will attend 
our Reſolutions, and Ptudence can only di- 
rect us to the moſt preferable Reſolution, which 


yet may be liable to ſome Objections, which can. 


not be directly anſwered; but only by the pre- 
valency of Arguments that direct our choice. 
Bat in important Affairs, it may be ſaid, we 
ought to ſuſpend an Action, every way atten- 
ded with Difficulties, and neither embrace nor 
reject the Chriſtian Religion, till the Truth or 
Falſchood appear evident. Indeed in ſpecula- 
tive points; where the Underſtanding is only 
converſant, to ſuſpend our aſſent is the ſafe 
way; but Carteſius, who was the greateſt Exam- 
ple of this Suſpenſion, and urged it ſo much, 
declares; he would have it only practiſed about 
Speculations, not Actions, ſed hec interim dubi- 
tatio ad ſolam, Contemplationem veritatis reſtrin- 
genda; non quantum ad uſum vite : Quia perſepe 
rerum abendarum occaſio preteriret, antequam nos 
dubiis neſtris exolvere poſſumus Nonraro quodtantunt 
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eſt yeriſimile cegrmur amplectii el etiam iuter dum 
pe e duobus unum altere verifniliuc non appereat, 
alter itrum tamen eligere. An! elſewhere. he 
ſays, it is unreaſonable to expect in matter, where 
to embrace or reject a Courſe that requires pra- 
Qice is neceſſary, ſuch a certainty as is requilite 
to oblige a Philoſopher to acquieſce in, in re- 
ſpe & ot h ropoſitions concerning Speculative 
Matters. And he was much accuſed tor ſaying, 
a Man needed not as certiin Grounds for. chu- 
ſing vertuous and avoiding vitious Courſes, as 
to determin Notional things. 

But there is a difference in chuſing or refu- 
ſing a thing propoſed; for it may be offered, 
wliere an advantage way be koped for, or as 
a pow b which beſides the advantage of the per- 
formancc hath a penalty annexed to the ney ect, 
or as an Expedient to ſhun a great miſchief, or 
to obtaiu a great good. Thus when in the Thea- 
trum Ch micum, the chief authors, ho pretended 
to have been j,olſefiors of che Elixir, exhorted 
their Readets to applj themſelves to the Study 
of Alehimy, they make but a Propoſition of the 
firſt ſort; for though a proſperous attempt to 
make the Fhiloſophers Stoue world mightily 
enrich a Man, yet it he either refuſe to believe 
theſe Authors, or believes, ad refuſes to take 
due pains, he can only mils of the Riches, &c. 
they would enccutage him to hope for, but is 
never the poorer for not engaging himſelf. 
But if a Sovereign lays a Command upon his 
Subjects, and not only offers Rewards for them 
that obey, but threatens heavy Penalties. upon 
them that diſobey, in this caſe a Man hath not 
the ſame Latitude allowed as in the firſt, 
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Matter, hath got a Gingen e in his Arm, and 
a Surgeon tells tim the only way to preſerve his 
Life is to part with his Arm; this is the laſt 
Caſe propoſed, the loſing of his Arm being the 
only way to recover his Health, where there 
are ſtronger Motives tor a ſpeedy reſolution 
than in the firſt Caſe, 5 
To apply this to our preſent purpoſe, the 
Chriſtian Doctcin not only promiſes Heaven to 
lincere Believers, but threatens Hell tothe obſti- 


nate. The advice of Miſes to the Jews in this was, 


Behold I ſet before you this day a Blifſing and a 
Curſe; a Bleſſing, iſ ye obey the Commandments of 
the Lord your God, which I command you this 


day, and aCurſe, if ye will not obey the Command» 
ments of the Lord your God, bit turn aſide out of the 


way which I command you this day, Dent. 11.26, 27, 
28. And Chriſt give this Commilſlion to his As 
Poſtles to Preach the Goſpel, Go ye into all the 
World, and Preach the Goſpel unto every G tate, 
he that believeth and is baptized ſhall be ſaued, but 
he that bel:eveth nat ſhall be damned, Mark 16.15, 
16. ſo that, as far as there is Truth in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, he that refuſes to he a Diſciple 
to ĩt not only haz rds the greateſt hleſſing Men 
can hope for, but the greateſt Misfortune they 
can fall into; ſo that our Caſe in reſpe& of the 
Chriſtian Religion may be refered not only tq 
the Secand, but the Third Caſe above mentio- 
ned; for our Saviour ſaid, HF ye believe not 
that I am he, ye ſhall dye in your Sins, John 8. 24. 
And oxe of ithe great Heralds of Chriſtianity 
tells the Fews,that there is no Salvation in any o- 
ther, for, there is no other Name under Heaven 
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given among ſt Men, whereby we muſt be ſaved, 
Adds 4. 16. And the other tells the Theſſaloni- 
an, the Lord ſhail be revealed from Heaven with 
his mighty Angels in flaming fire, taking Vengeance 
on the m that know not God, and obey not the Goſpel 
of cur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall be pumiſhed with 
everlaſiino Deſiruttion from the Preſence of the Lord, 
aud from the Glory of his Power, 2 Theſ. 1.7,8.9. 
Whence it appears, that the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is not only propoſed as an Offer of Hea- 
ven to thoſe that embrace it, but as a Law 
which Men ſhould be obedient to on the greateſt 
Penalty; and the only way to gain Happineſs, 
and eſcape Miſery ; ſo that refuſing to ſubmit 
our Neck to the Yoke of Chriſt, being the way 
to ruin us, as wel) as to reject it; our Reaſon is 
not ſo much to tell us, whether the Arguments 
for the Chriſtian Religion are Demonſtrations, 
and will qualify us to anſwer all Objections, but 
whether it's not more adviſeable to perform the 
Conditions upon the hopes of the reward, or by 
refuſing to run the hazard of endleſs Miſery. 
This may be thought a hard Caſe; but ſhall 
here conſider, that it relating to the Provi- 
dence of God, who being the Author and Lord 
of his Creatures,who can receive nejther Laws 
nor Obligations from them, hut may preſcribe 
what Laws he pleaſes, not impoſſible for them 
to obey, and to puniſh their Diſcbedience, and 
may annex what Conditions he pleaſes, of that 
happineſs he offers, the Offer uponiany Terms, 
being an act of his Goodneſs, and the value a- 
dove what we can do to obtain it; eſpecially, 
ſince he might have enforced his Commands by 
Penalties to the Diſobedient nithout promiſing 
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Rewards for the performance; ſo that he hath 
given ſuch Grounds tor Expegations, that they 
are ſelf condemned that tetuſe it: { that thong. 
the proof of the Chriltian Religion amonnte. 
not to Moral Demon!tration,ic » ould be Katt 
onal to embrace that Religion, 1! it only ap- 
peared morelikely to be true than not to be 
true, 

But this is not the only Caſe, whe: e Prudence 
would oblige us toReſolutions, notwi:hſtanding 
Doubts to tte contrary. 

But the hard neſs of the Cale is, by moſt Men 
made to be this, that for a Religion, whoſe 
threats and promiſes are not Demonitra. 
ted, we muſt quit our pleaſnres, and undergo 
hardſhips and loſſes, exchanging what is certain 
for uncertajaty. But to this l anſwer. Erft, 
That what we are to reſign to become Chriſt - 
ans, is but of little value, compared to the 
Goods we may acquire by pirting with them. 
For what we are to forſike are but petty 
Enjoyments, which thoſe that have enjoyed 
moſt, have pronounced them unſatisfactory, 
whilſt they poſſe ſſed them, they being likewiſe 
as tranſitory as empty, beſides a Thouſand Ac- 
cidents may take them from us, and Death will 
certainly in a little time take us from them. If 
it be ſaid, that theſe little Enjoyments are the 
only Happineſs we can ſecure our ſelves of , 1 
think it for that Cauſe, the more reaſonable 
to part with them, if neceſſary, on the hopes 
the Chriſtian Religion gives us. For if a 
Man looks upon them with the Eye of a Philo- 
ſopher or a Chriſtian, ſuch ſmall Happineſſes are 
ſcarce deſireable, and if there be fuch Tranſ- 
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cendent Happineſs as Chriſtianity offers, that 
ſhould be my Ambition. So that the meanneſs 
of earthly happineſs will either make me think 
It no miſery to be without it, or the Excellen- 
cy of Heavenly Felicity will make me think it 
Wiſdom to exchange Heavenly forEarthlyHap- 
pineſs. 

Put further, Chriſtian Religion requires acti- 
ons no more imprudent, thau ſome others which 
are thought complying with the Dictates ofPru- 
dence, and ſome of them practiſed by Politici- 
ans in Affairs of ſtate, Merchants at Sea, often 
throw their Goods over-board, and perhaps 
their Victuals, being neither ſure that thisLoſs 
will fave the Ship, or that it may not be ſaved 
without it. And the Wiſeſt Men think them- 
ſelves moſt ſo, when they toyle and deny 
themſelves many thiags to provide advantagi- 
ouſly for their Children, which they have but a 
Womens Word for, and conſequently but a 
Moral Probability, that they are theirs. 

Some Phyſitians, in the ſmall Pox, are for 
bleeding, and others againſt it; if then the Pa- 
tient be told, that without Bleeding the Di- 
ſtemper will he Mortal, and another tell him, 
that if he weakens Nature thus, the Diſeaſe will 
be too ſtrong for him, what muſt a prudent 
Man do, where he can make no reſolutions, 
which may nat he oppoſed by probable Argu- 
ments, and where the ſuſpenſion of his Reſolu- 
tion may be as hazardous, as either of their 
Advices. And he that hath a Gangrene in his 
Arm, if ne conſents to have it cut off, as Pru- 
dence directs, he is certain to loſe one of his 
uſetul Limbs, and knows not but that he Ons 
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ſave his Life without it, nor is certain he ſhall 
fave it by it. | 
But to uſe more publick Inſtances, how many 


Generals and Commanders have hazarded their 


Lives to ſeize upon Places promiſed to be ſur- 
rendered, when corrupted with Money, when 
all the ground they go upon, is the Faithfulneſs 
of a Traytor, that male that Criminal Agree- 
ment? And how many Politicians have either 
engaged in War, or taken Courſes that would 
engage them, upon Informations from ſuch as 
they have Corrupted in other Princes Councils, 
though at the ſame time, they muſt believe them 
faithleſs and perfidious Men. 

Theſe and a great many more Inſtances may 
be alledged, to ſhew, that a Man needs not quit 
his Reaſon, to fulfil the Conditions of the Goſ- 
pel, though it wanted demounſtrative Argu- 
ments, For the probability of obtaining ineſti- 
mable Bleſſings, and more than à probability of 
enduring unſpeakable Torments for the neglect, 
may realonably induc? a Man to fulfil! the Con- 
ditions, and it will juſtify his Prudence, if it 
does but appear, that it is more probable ſome 
Religion ſhould be true, than that ſo many at- 
teſted Miracles alledged by the Antient Chriſti- 
ans ſhould be falſe; and that God, who hath 
made the World and Man, ſhould leave him 
whom he hath ſo fitted, and by internal Laws 
obliged to worſhip him, undirected how to 
perform it. And that if any Religion be true, 
the Excellency of it's Doctrin and Promiſes, 
as alſo, Propheſies and Miracles, that hear 
witneſs of it, make the Chriſtian moſt like- 
ly; the Records of it bcing made by honeſt 
N plain 
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plain Men, who practiced as well as taught the 
ſtricteſt Vertne, and knew that Lying was con- 
demned by their Religion; and who freely 


joyned their Doc in and Relations with their 


Blood, which was fo evidently true in the times 
it was performed, that the Evidence converted 
whole Nations, many of which were conſidera- 
ble and prudent Perſons, who were doth con- 
cerned, and had Opportunities to examin the 
Truth of them, and whoſe Edncation fo mnch 
indiſpoſed them to embrace Chriſtianity, that 
to profeſs it ſincerely, they were obliged to for- 
fake both their former Religion and Vices, and 
expoſe their Lives and Fortunes for it. 

If it be objected, that it's harſh, if not unrea- 
ſonable, to aſſign ſo great a Penalty as Damna- 
tion, upon ſo firm an Aſſent as Faith, to Do- 
ctrins ſo obſcurely delivered, and have not 
their Truth demonſtrated; I anſwer, that I 
believe, there is no degree of Faith neceſſary to 
Salvation, which is not ſuitable to the Evidence, 
if Men through Lazineſs, Prejudices, Vice, 
Paſſions, Intereſt, or ſome other Defect are not 


wanting to themſelves; for as God is juſt and 
gracious, and hath publiſhed the Goſpel, that 


en might be brought to Salvation by it, I 
cannot ſee, he makes any thing neceſſary to 


Salvation, that they may not as tar as they arc 


commanded, diſtinctly and explicitely believe, 


aud what is not ſo delivered, I ſhould not think 


or admit neceſſary to Salvation; for J am far 
from thinking, ail the Tenets of the Schools, 
or particular Churches, to he ſo much as Chri- 
ſtian Verities, and are therefore far from being 
Fundamental and neceſſary ones; nor are all the 
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Doctrins, that concern fundamental Articles, 
fundamental too; as to the firmneſs of Aſſent 
ſuppoſed to be required by Chriſtianity ta the 
Articles it delivers, it may not be 1a all Caſes 
ſo neceſſary to true and faving Faith, as many 
think it to be; for the Scripture it ſelf tells us, 


that ſome of the Truths it reveals, are unfatho- 


mable Myſteries, and others hard to be under- 
ſtood, and it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
the higheſt degree of Aſſent, is to be given to 
ſuch Articles, or thoſe parts of them, when 
their obſcurity keeps us from uaderftanding 
them, as we do thoſe more plainly revealed. 
Nor is the ſame degree of Faith neceſſary to all 
Perſons, ſince Men's Capacities, Education, and 
their Opportunities of informing themſelves, 
may diſpsſe them to be diffident and apt to heſi- 
tate. And the {ime Arguments may appear 
evident enough to one, to gain his aſſent, when 
another Naturally more Sceptical, or better ac- 
quainted with the Difficulties and Objections 
urged by the oppoſite Party, may have conſide- 
rable Doubts and Scruples. And when the Do- 
arin is not clecrly delivered, or it's Proofs are 
not fully cogent; for that Man not to give fo 
firm an aſſent, asdemonſtration may produce in 
another, is not an affront to the Veracity of God, 
ſince he may be heartily diſpoſed and ready to 
believe all that ſhall appear to him revealed by 
God, and only doubts, whether the thing pro- 
poſed be revealed by him, or whether the dif- 
fident Party rightly underſtands the Sence of the 
Words, the Revelation is contained in, which 
isnot to diſtruſt God but himſelf. And in ſome 


Caſes, a degree ofFaith not exempt fromDoubts, 


may, 
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may, throughGod's Goodnefs be accepted, and 
even the Apoſtles made it their Prayer, that our 
Saviour would increaſe their Faith. And he who 
ſollicited him to help his Son, cryed ont, Lord 
I believe, help thou my uuhelief, and was ſo mer- 
cifully accepted by that high Prieſt, who is ſen. 
fibly tonched with our Infirmities, that his re- 
queſt was granted, though it could not be done 
without a Miracle. And our Saviours Diſciples, 
when they were ready to periſh, and were ſaved 
by their Maſter, he at the fame time gave them 
the Epithite of Mer of little Faith And thongh 
Petey when he walked upon the Sea, having loſt 
a degree of that Faith, which enconraged him 
in the Attempt, and was reproved by Chriſt, 
yet he was reſcued from the Danger, both he 
and his Faith was in. And we are told in Scrip- 
ture of a Faith no bigger than a Muſtard Seed, 
that could move Mountains; fo that a degree 
of Faith which is none of the greateſt, may he 
accepted by God, and be rewarded by mtracn- 
lous Exertions of his Power. The Faith then 
that is as neceſſary under the Goſpel, as the ge- 
nuin Fruit of it is Obedience, fo it js not ſuch a 
Faith as excludes doubts, but refuſals. And tho 
the aſſent is not ſo ſtrong as might be produced 
by Demonſtration, yet it may be accepted, it 
ftrong enough to produce Obedience. And as 
St Paul declares in one place, That in Chriſt Je- 
ſus, neither Circumciſion availeth any thing, nor 
Oncwcumciſion, but Faith operative through Love, | 
we may le irn his meaning from a paraltelPlace, F| 
where in different Words, withont varying the 
Sence of the later part of the Sentence, he ſays, 

that in Chriſt Jeſus, neither Circumciſion availeth 
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any thing, nor Uncircumciſion, but the keeping the 
Command ment of God. Indeed, the Attaintnent 
of a higher degree of Faith, is always a Bleffing, 
and cannot be too much prized nor aimed at, 
but there are Degrees in ſome kind of Vertues 
and Graces, which though it be a Happineſs to 
reach them, yet the endeavouring after them, 
is an indeſpenſible Duty. And the firmneſs of 
our Aſſent does in ſome Meaſure bring Honour 
to God, as the Father of the Faithful gave.honour 
to God, being mighty in Faith, yet a practi-, 
cal aſſent, grounded on leſs doubted evidence, 
may have 1's pre-eminence; for when Chriſt 
now riſen, had ſaid to the diſtruſtful Dich mus, 
Thomas, becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, thou believeſt, 
he ſoon adds, but bleſſed are theſe that have not 
ſeen, and yet have believed; nor does he a little 
honour God, who willingly ſerves and obeys 
him, and is ambitious to be ih a State, where 
he may always do ſo, that when what ſeems to 
be but a probability of the Chriſtian Religion, 
being moſt acceptable to God, he embraces with 
all Difficulties and Dangers, and boldly reſolves 
to ſubmit to a preſent and actual reſignation of 
all his Sins and Luſts, and perhaps his Intereſt 
and Life too, upon a comparatively uncertain 
hope of living with him hereafter, 


Againſt what J have ſaid in defence of the 7he concla. 


Chriſtian Religion, perhaps it may be objected, Ven. 


that at this rate of arguing, one may Apologize 
tor any Opinion, and reconcile the moſt unrea- 
ſonable to right Reaſon. But it may eaſily be 
anſwered, that this Objection is either ground- 
ed upon a Miſtake of my deſign, or overlooking 
What is ſu ppoſed in it: For } pretend not, that 
the Conſiderations allecged, ſtculd paſs for De- 
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monſtrations of the Chriſtian Religion, which 
is to be proved by the Excellency of the Do. 
ctrin it teaches, and of the Rewards it promi- 
ſes, and ſeveral other Arguments, eſpecially the 
Divine Miracles that atteſt it, but What I here 
undertook was, not to lay down the grounds 
why I received the Chriſtian Religion, but to 
give an Anſwer, back'd with Reaſons, to the 
Queſtion, Whether I did not think, that 4 Chri- 
ian to continue ſuch, muſt deny or lay aſide his Rea- 
on!? 
1 The Sum of the Anſwer is this, that the Do- 
Grins really propoſed by the Chriſtian Religion, 
ſeeming by proper Arguments to be ſufficiently 
proved in their K ind; ſo that the Proofs of it, 
whether they be demonſtrative or no, are ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify a rational and prudent Man's 
embracing it, this Religion ſeeming to have ſuch 
tive . Proofs for it, the Objections drawn 
rom Reaſon againſt it, do not prove the Belief 


df it, inconſiſtent with right Reaſon, nor out- 
weigh the Arguments alledged in it's Defence. 


The general Grounds of our deſign are propo- 
ſed in the Conſiderations hitherto diſcourſed 
of, and if you attentively conſider, what | write 
in that ſhort Diſcourſe, wherein I handle, that 


ſeeming popular Argument for Chriſtianity, . 


that is drawn from Miracles, that are ſaid to 
atteſt it; you may think, that when all the other 
Proofs are taken in, a Man may without re- 
nouncing or affroating Reaſon be a Chriſtian. 
The Conſiderations I have alledged in befralf 


of ſome Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, will 


not be equally applicable to the moſt abſurd or 
vureaſonahle Opiuions, theſe Conſiderations 
being 
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j being oſtered as Apologies for Chriſtian Do- 
p &rins, upon two or all of theſe three Suſpitions. 
8 Firff That the Truth of the main Religion, of 
- which ſuch Doctrins make a Part, is ſo far po- 
e ſitively proved by real and uncontrouled Mira- 
$ cles, and other competent Arguments, that 
) nothing but the irreconcileableneſs of it's Do- 
arias to right Reaſon, ought to hinder us from 
' believing them. The Second is, That divers of 
. the things excepted againſt, are ſuch as appear 
to Reaſon very difficult, or perhaps impoſſible 
for us to und:rſtand perfectly by our oπ]ů Natural 
; Light; and Thirdly, That ſome things in Chri- 
ſtianity which are thought contrary to Reaſon, 
| are but contrary to it, as it is incompetently 
informed and afliſted, but not when aſſiſted by 
Divine Revelation. And as theſe Suppoſitions 
are not juſtly applicable to any other, than the 
Chriſtiaa Religion; fo the laſt cautions us to be 
wary, how we admit what pretends to be Su- 
pernaturally Revealed; yet if it ſufficiently ap- 
pear to be ſo, we ought not to ſlight it. For 
as a Man may err, by rejecting or being igno- 
rant of Truth, as well as by miſtaking what is 
Falſe for it; thoſe who have an Infirument of 
Knowledg aboveother Men, have a great ad- 
vantage towards acquiring of Truth, and may 
diſcover Truth, which others with Pride and 
Induſtry cannot attainto; as Galiles with his 
Teleſcope, made diſcoveries others never drea- 
med of. And it Men having heard of four Pla- 
nets moving about Jupiter, and that Venus is an 
opacous Body, and ſometimes horned; and had 
endeavoured to diſcover ſuch things with the Fa 
naked Eye, as Galileo might look on _ 
wit 
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with indignation and pitty; ſo a judicious 
Chiiſtian, who upon due Examination admits 
the Scripture as true, looks upon thoſe that 
think to diſcover heavenly Truth by mere Rea. 
ſon, as well as others do by Revelation; Ang 
as an Aſtronomer will examia,whether a Tele. 
cope be a proper laſtrument to make diſcove- 
ries with, and being once ſatisfyed, will believe 
what it diſcovers; ſo an Inquirer into Religion, 
though cautious upon what Terms he believes 
the Scripture, yet if once ſatisfyed, he ought to 
believe it, upon the Authority of that, he will 
believe whatever Supernatural Truths it diſclo- 
ſes, which if the Scripture did not teach him 
ſo he would never aſſent to. And as the Ga- 
laxy and other white Places in the Sky, were 
once thought to be Meteors, yet by a Teleſcope 
appear to be Conſtellations, ſo there are The- 
ological Doarins, which to the Eye of Reaſon 
ſeem to be but fantaſtical Things, yet when 
Reaſon aſſiſted by Revelation, comes to con- 
template them, it plainly diſcovers them to be 
Celeſtial Lights, which their Sublimity keeps 


concealed from our Eyes, 
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